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OK \r,\K!XG THF POLITE ARTS FLOURISH IIIm' 


S P A I 

B I'FOUE I propofc the means capable of nu» 
king tlic polite arts flourilh in Spain, I 
)uglii t,u examine, If the genius ami charac - 
.(•r (;f tiiat nation be adapted to that end, fjnee 
here !■, no doubt but the idlfpofition o!’<iations 
renders one more lift tlmn ajifother for tlic 
vaiion of dilfcrcnt tirts and fcience*:. Thy na- 
tional genius is not always ewnitatit, but is in 
pai t dependant on .Nature, and jwrt on cuf- 
lOiU ; and thefc two caufeshar'c fftch inllucncc 
be.twe-en them, that o»e can fcarcely diiUnguilh 
to. v.hicb belongs the raoft We 

•know by experience, that climate makes men 
.riiifer fiom eaclu^her, and it Ji alfo certain, ^hats 
culioms and edqgation render ufeful or ufdefs. 
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the offers of Nature. It will be necenarv tl 
fore to examine theje two p/inciples, to kn 
the influence may have in the advanovf-' 
ment of the polite firts in Spain. 

This kingdom gener?illy enjoys an air very/ 
pure and elaftic, which gfves much motion to 

the humoars, and eifily instates *t]ie ncrvoivi,, 

fyftem. *1’he •dsyiiefs afid aridity of the cartlv' 
contributes alfo to thjs effeci ; and their great 
■fciifibility of fibre ought to , produce tnlenti; very 
accute, and . penetration capable of learning 
any thing wfienever they would wiih to take; 
the trouble of ftudying it.. Sometimes this I'eu- 
fibility of the Spaniards is too cxcidsive fi^r thr 
culture of the polite arts,* which require a j)< r- 
VOU3 fyftem rather moderate, and which eonu'- 
produced naturally from a climate in t!).' me- 
dium, between hot and cold, or humid aiul tiv' . 
i^ich is that of GiK'ece. 

The rhen moft adapted t6 Ttnake a progrc'fs in 
the arts, are thofo w^ho witli thegreateft {’iK'Hiu 
call diilinguilh beauty ; which is not acc[ii(ie(! 
without having very clelicalo fenfes and :tn i |i! ti 
miiftl ;• fmcc beauty i»‘ a propriety in tiling-;, 
wliich by means of the fenl'cs, gi\e the undtn- 
ftanding a clear idea of their good and pleating 
qualities. Ile^who has no! a delicacy of ilie fen- 
fes, cannot receive from objects that ImpndVion 
nor will bis ideas' occur. f5 quick as is noeeilar) 
•4!h communicatti to the mind the delight />' 
.‘beauty ; this being fometime.s the* only caie ir.‘ 
'\viiicli the mind-antl the, fcn% ha ve equal eii-- 
joymcnlv , He .*\yho .has. rt.id hiilory' wii 
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VtiOvV' t<) t-Ai rfs 0" j>!c:ifurc t.bo (ircci.nis 

Vvcrc Iran fjjoi ted by t!ic rji'orN ot‘ hoauU , 

()i<r ibr.les ain fo weak, that \vt' Irnc pc\<'r 
arrived b) conceive, in whaf coidiiled tje- en- 
tiudii'd’m of tlnit ftiilion for the arts, hat re- 
fuming n>y j;i-opcli[jiioi!, I fay, IJiat lllthouea 
the Spanish nation*is not to natural O'-: (irrc-cc 
fur Ibe pi»nu>tiun of,tIie arts, it ha?, however, 
the uecctfurv ouaiity, more than any oilier, in 
anakc' *.fr< a((r proc^rct.s in tlieni ; provided tluy 
would correet tiic inconveniences of enftom?, 
vvhieh arc oppolcd to th<^ good dilpotition e-f 
p}\yfK\ 

:e wi lf'as partieidar men, work ac- 
t •■..■•ling to the nceelVil y^ which arifes from eCMiti s 
H.nura! and accidental. When this jicecbity 
cs.dis for a length of time, tin' remedies yvjdeii 
diey apply will lait in proportion, and wlH ht - 
rulin' < ejionTary! Tln'ie tiranni/c over tlie fen- 
f.'s e.ml leafon of thofe w'iiu have habit inite<l 
tlirinjelvi •; to tlnun ^V^Iy tln'ir cradU^, lunl ex- 
V i pt fn^ni forne powerful t’orcc or motive, thev' 
ahaudoii ^them, "'Fhc iirlt inlmiiltards of 
Spain Wt-re burharians, therclore barbaunisouglit 
to be their cvdr.onis. I he Romans teho e >ii- 
(|uered this country, introduce^ tiiere fume enl- 
itvation, but their principal thidy wa- lo dig. goiil* 
and lilvcr, vermillibn, and oth'er metals of liieir 
mines. „ ' 

'liif; Viindals and tioths^theu fabdis'd tins 
kingdom, an^ Introduced there, tiveir natural 
barbarity. taftly came iho Moors to »ac- 
complilh the»rftin of the few icilqucs vviueh 
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tl'.c Tvomans had bocn^able (o'hravo. Then 
at inli wiirn ol'tor fo miuli hlooiHhcd the. 
Moors were entirely 4lnven out ol'this ronn- 
try, tl;cir lali'iits 'revived, and tfu-y applied 
thcndelies with ardour to tlu^ improvement of 
the. Bello la tlvc, but nb*progrcfs eofild Ihey 
make in the arts, bcang delicient in Ci-ery idea 
ot beauty, thl-' more becau/e coutinuai war, and 
copfc<|«cut nccefsily had hxod the attention and 
honour oi tlic Spaniards in arms anrl rielse;'. 
Iron) iluit it necctikrily followed, that the lit- 
’ijmagniticence w'hieh ti)e King and the (> run- 
's wKiicd to emj)i<iy in the temples and pa • 
S'C> were executed by ignorltnt and difrege.rded 
jx'ople, and wanting oiJv;r rxampks of good 
tafle, they dedicated tlu’njfelvc's to imitate tb.c 
Cothie. and Mooiidi, 'rhoiu wlio orderi'd Aieh 
works, W's^re alio' ttiorff ignorant Hum tne urllils, 
Lce'-nfc thev wi ve in general pi'OTile aeculiom; <i 
to nrnv.', and to the tiudy of jinifprutk'ncc, er 
(bcoi: ; d'-fpifers of (-\vty good tat'tc, and [/U »- 


bariilns U# ibe arts. ^ 

Jsnaiu appeared glorious under R-rdiiunal tin* 
CalholicT Unit great King being didraeted 
by tbe, erav o1‘ war* and politics, did little b> 
promote the ]io!i^e arts. In Iris time tire Fiulir‘- 
opeutul tb.cir treat nres, and tiiofcriehos ut- 

j,raeicd ti;e ai'.entiou of all tlic Spanianb. 'Sew 
ift w jbriuno^, and ni-w be,pes agilatid 
their mhnl.'., and nollilng but gold tOuid ’merit 
their etb cm. * ^ 

Oiiai'les the Fifth occupied the fiation in new 
gjVjars; and lii'^ valor and enterptiac intoxicaCed 
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tlio Spaniards !bs*nrdiiary,i>lory, 
•ferocity wlilcli is nalinal to war, 


nouvii'lilna; that 
aud lo coiitrarv 


to that calm tranquility \\#nr]» iJu- aiN svr.uin-. 


Piiilip the Second, ('f ebararter oppnjitc to ’ 
his father, was a *declan-d lover of the arfs. 


lie undertook the mai^fiuficc nt work of ilu* F:- 
curial, ai*] genenTuily rewasaled' the avliilf. ; 
but the cutloins of that; nation, or'tln; confi!- 


tution of tJie ttate nut having changi'd* ti,;.' 
tove of the arts conc;entcr<,'d in liini alone, \vi<!i- 


cut being communicated to the nobiiity*, wli > 
conliniK'd to think as at fnil, only on arms and 


lichf'i. }!(' pl.mted alio tiie Etenrial in :i d -- 
fert, whicii could ikA: for that rea ton be oidcta . li 


(/lit by few ; and tina}j);it had Uie ini.sfort..,n \ 
that '.'/h<Ti the Spaniards began to cnltiuit; ?!■ > 
iu ls, and uithed to feck ihcm anc‘>'- , and o 
learn them from'Ttaly, they had already Oee. in 
in tlial conntry to fall from a good talic; and 
llicnd'ore (hofe who came alter tliat rt.;g’'i 
odop'tcd that which wa% jitlatcd. 

’I'hcy begau,^ notw'itfifhmding, to’oihlvite 
Mcdigning, and in SeYille^they formed a**fei.i)ol 
of painting, without being pfumoted^or tlivom'. d 
by the goyej;nnient^bwt;/bl<0y by the commerce, 
jand opulei^qe of tfisit. city,, whi^h gave occafton 
to the ingenious to (itcppy and udviuice theai- 
/elves,' * * , V „ ' 

The ^Aulian "painters,., faw. pot howiw^^ tn^r* 
ftud.ied the examples of t!\e ancient fJaeeians, 
nor knew not beauty, in then Vorks ; by, which 
reaipn theysi?ydfp^piij;e itnitaio^ of nature, with- 
out knowing in iilie ieait how to»choofe what 
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vas beautiful. Ncvcjthelcfs, they thought to 
lavc touched the fiunmit of perfecliou, bec^ufcT 
|iey poffcflecl the moft nccoliary parts of tlie 
rt ; but they were very diftant from the’tpoft 
oble parts. Th('y dedicated id fol- 

)\v truth, without reg'aidin^ • nor did 

icy know the fnperiority df tlie ttaiiiin fclipo^ 
thattlmef which was reyiydd^imojft .a new fey 
cans of (he Caracci\s, whjc^dilly bhdrepofed it- 
!f a 111 lie after its unSa^ppy ttgte, in lA^hicji it 
d bevn tormented 
tb, and rVancis^.thc-.-I^jrill/^^ 

Philip the Fourth .;hpndui'ed,.pain^ much, 
the perfon of ,I)d^ James 
k not the gopejf rda'3 becaufc 

jough iie had" got modelled ^dme of the beft. 
lent ftatues ait Rome» ;th,cy were fepuichred 
Tie palace of Madrid ho one Icnew or 

■ . Id profit 


< Qne,of!' hiis' tU§’ 'avt of frefco, 

by . 'the 
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*eking to follow Giordano they departed from 
»c imitation of Truth, which they had por- 
ted until then, without acquiring the part of 
le t4ile of beauty Whigh was preferved ,in 
aly. 

Hoot that tfene noihing ^fe has been done 
it to* propagate ignorance, means of bad 
llrucl^on) and* one nt^t compare 

lain to a coubtryof Inhrm people placing 
lards at their boihj<|aries that no forei^ phy- 
'ian may enter, 

I have rapidly ran through the hiftory of 
tain, without touching on *the other arts be- 
ule painting ought to be Guo mMicfs of good 
fte. Ot their a?chite6hire, I fay only, that al- 
ough it has been «almoft forgotten, ev^ to 
'r days, yet it was cultivated with |^d 
axims by fome profehbrs. It had fcarcehegan 
be removed from the Gothic i!:yIe» Vhen 
cy built the *£fcurial, an immense and fohd 
>rk, done on good principles hf boitding, but 
thout any idea oP tjue beauty or e|pgance> 
IS an emblem of tnq dhataS^oii^ the pmee 
10 conitru^pd i(^ th ijpight of Gie i&imtude 
artifts empl<^%din thabgreat work,* they ex- 
ided very ittue^ the the generality of 

e nation, prdi^bly ‘ becau% fhey Con^ued 
think, that the great and the beautiful conliil 
ly in richd; ; '%md from that ^piorante we 
* produced, that mon^mn^ magiubcence^dfj 
ATS of gilded woodi canceled 

^ idt^ qf reeallinil all^ 

>'*att«aittoti'<^ ^ebnefe of the matter. 

\ or.Ife ** - w* O 
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That unhappy maxim brmightupoiwtfiiiranotho 
ftill worlo ot’ making ftalu^s ofwoocl, painted an 
gilded, with which they difgraccd i'culplun 
bocaufe in this manner, *it is not the form of tl 
tiatuc which gives an idea of .their merit, b- 
ih.e colours, and thcrichnols of it. It was impc 
' iible, that a .people whef had always belo 
their eyesfuch/jbjocis* could acquireagoftd tart 
hecaufc this is not formed but by means of tl 
habit n hich the fonfes tajee. In feeing perfe 
things, and when they are not fucli, they a 
at leall fimple, and contain the mere nccefsil 
bccaufe although they appear rurtic and po( 
they will always be nearer to beauty <h 
tbofe replete with uurcafonahle. fuperlluit 
iind tile reafon and the ff^nfes will have lefs I 
tigue to dirtinguifli naked beauty, than wh 
buried In auiafsofinutility. Ifto difeover beaut 
one nrccts this difficult:}^ much more diftici 
will it be" to dih^over the fublim'e, which is t 
mode of giving a clear idea and C('Uception o: 
grand .©bjc<^, conjoining .rapid ly and with fii 
plicity, j:b(; . cxtremitieii of the beginning a 
end, and Comprehending, nnicl^, in the le; 
coiTjpafs pofsiblc. . _ 

'After having fedu . the ^hlch natu 

and caiftoms opptj^c to the proCTcfs of tin pol 
arts m Spain, it i^i necerttmy to mid the remcdii 
and f^r that it will be ufcful \o examine ag: 

. tiiC rcafotis and accidents . by means of whi 
thejy have llouriflied "in other, na^ons. ' 

. The power and faculty of miiy^ aTcaftina] 
being, arc very great, but.^ygdWral lie. d< 
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not them iq prartice except when he is obli- 
ged toil from iiecefsity, • This necetity isof tuo 
kinds ; the abfolute and the optional. The polite 
arts have no relation witii tl;yp lirll, but fpring 
from the fecond; for where there is power eafdy 
arifes the will; and man, being by his talent, and 
by his conformation capable of comprehending, 
and of imitating cvcrypropcpte aiwr^external qua- 
lity of things, imitation therefore becomes natu- 
ral to him, and from this the arts liave dfrivgd 
their birth. Some migfitdeny that Archite6ture 
is the daughter of necefsity, but he will then con- 
found it with thcartof !niUding,.which isnot fuf- 
ccptlhh of beauty, or can be the dirc^trefs of 
1i . other arts as is archite<^turc. 

It is commonly believed, that in the Eaft men 
firft began to make Images and Idols for rcii-, 
gious. worlhip; hill tliefe nations did not exalt 
the arts to the point.s \\ hi<;h merit the term of 
beautiful, beeaufe they contented thcml'dvcs 
■with tin; fo!e iignification of the thing: from 
.whcuce an image was ya^itcd the kimc as a^name 
or liieroglyphicj vvitlioidifitlier conficlc'ring per- 
fection or beauty ; ami tlfus they cotnpoiVc! ct. r- 
tain mom'irous hgurcs, to ligpify diftereirt. imagi- 
nary properties^ or, to inakfc their Ciods, fright- 
ful and horrible, as^their fupcrlUton which con- 
ceived them. They were a little niore cxaltccf 
during the timd of fheTilg)'ptians. 1 he Phami- 
cians added' a little hidre of lipifft to thek n orks,* 
bccai-pfe they re&uixcd this idvtbeir convnerce, 
aijd tl^y, worl^ea morb metal tlian tloii«M^jjP-44»f' 
in fafiy bpinloH diltr|Wlted i,the arts throughout 
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all tlic: coaftsof Aiia, Africa, apd Europe,* f)ut 
always in that ftate of Fufticity and barbarity in 
which they remained until U>ey were cultivated * 
by the Greeks. , . * 

Examining why the arts made not great pro- 
grefs among their iirftinyeii tors, althoiyjh it isfo 
eafy to ad<l invention, < believe the cuul'e haS 
been, that thj? idea’s of men go always iif following 
progrefsions and of courfe nf the beginning is bad, 
the ehd ought to be very^bad, fo that Uk; polite 
arts among thofe nations who began 111 ought ■ 
to be always worfe in continuation ; and as the 
fruit of abad tree mull fall before it comes to ma- 
turity. To beginning ill might likewife contri- 
bute the deformity of the people, th('ir ignorance 
of Beauty, and the dif<'ft;<H'm which they had for 
the Artills; who belidcs not being at liberty to 
abdracl tiu'mfcives from the fonn of the Idols, 
which thcpviedshad prcfcribed,contented them- 
felves,as I havefaid, with the folefignification of 
a thing, and when they wilhed to make any 
thing, partjcular they iiugumentcd the matter 
and not the form, ipakin^’ ej^lraord inary and 
gigantic figures. “ • , 

The Phanicians on the other hand thought of 
- nothing but their Colbinerce^for which reafou it 
was very naturaLthat they mould range their 
artilts in the clafs of Mechanics, who ierved in 
branch of their trafic. * , *. 

*# When laftly the preeks began to compofe a 
wife nation, and",’ Athenians paHiculafly to 
Snk^*^ri«^)»andhad fufficient phitofpphy to give 
the true v^aliie to wprks^gciiii^; then thc'arts 
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appcafeiMh tlieiugreatcft fpkndor. Every one 
favoured them ifi Greece? The fituatidnof fo 
ftiany iflands which made nature fo various and 
beautiful ; tlie temperate clhnat^, and the beauty 
of the inhabitant®, the cuftomsv.thc fweet liber- 
ty, the greatelt efteem which tliey had for beau- 
ty, and the* fenfalions imthofe mindl/o well or- 
ganifed, and even poverty itfclf cqpcurred to- 
,to that happy <X)mbinal?ion. Merit opened the 
way to the higheft honours, even to apofbc-* 
ohs. They conlidered beauty as a gift of -the 
gods. Men were more valued for that which 
they were, than what they poflefied. And the 
tlimulus above all to the artifts was, to fee that 
their judges were Philofophers, and thaf the fame, 
who regulated the republic were' of the proper 
clafs of artifts t.hemfelv(^s, as happened to Phidia, 
friend of Pericles, and to Socrates the fculptor, 
and firft of the feven wife iticn, and the oracle 
of ail the world. We know well tbe ithmenfe 
riches of Phidia, and the great prt'miunis that 
were given to the celebra^od patntere and fculp- 
tors. This principally confifted from alm«^ at! 
file works being executed at the public (Jxj^nce 
of fomc city ; in confequi^ce oFwhich, poverty 
inftead of being a di|)advaikal^6; was ufetui, be- 
caufc thefe j^dple idught not mggnificehce in 
^tlie value of matter, "but in the art of the pro- 
feflor which they'employedi ■ , 

Althoughfl^tuary (undoubt^Iy the mdft^nci- 
ents^of the arts,’)vi?^yery early ^novvh in Gr«fece,^ 
it remained .f<Mr. » Idng tinie in foBlww^lt*' 

dry, aftcji^tbe’ manner we fee in the Tiif* 
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can VaffS, which in truth arc# of <h^ priinitl^? 
Grecian taftc, bocauft* theTufoan \vork<- in mar* 
blc, or ,of alabaitcr of \'olterra, arc of a dilVcrcivi 
itylc. In fine tJac Tufeans ovu;ht to have ]i;ul 
that Grecian ftyle, being a double colony, lirit 
of the riirenicans ami. uftcrwarrls <if the Greck^^, 

;is is provedlby their iTK^nmuaits bet,amfeex''ept 
fome obfe^e pdlflts of mytlnd.Qsvy t^u-y ciontain 
no other but Grecian tioeds, pariiciilarly o!’ tlu; 
•tirnep heroic. , 

'“'lliis lt}'lc was not general to all Greece, but 
folcly where the Egyptians and Plircincian-' in- 
troduced it, that is, by the coaft of the h'a ; bid 
inland I bclio>-e tlicy began much later to mni<e 
idols, nor did they recievo tlic art from w Ithou!, 

^ butinvented itamongtluanfe]ves,])eginning from 
the PLASTIC A. 

'rhe principal occafion of Ih'' iniroduclion of 
■ the arts, were tlte ftatucs which they erecUd 
to ‘ the conquerors at the Olympic Games. 

‘ . Thefe they di<i at the public .expcnce of the 
"country of the -cmuyierors; fiom whence all 
thc.ij^tcompatriots hjd iiilcrcl^ that (liey ,'liouid 
be *dofte as they- wouW wiih. Tlie artilis iji 
dra^\1ng thefc fu^iei^^s had opporhinities of ex- 
amining the belt j^roportioned, and moll beau- 
tiful bodies . the . glory of immortali/ing 
tfemfelvcs by thdir wmrka, united \\dlh th.e com- 
' pfetcncx? bf, ofhcK w'ho e^rpofed tbcmlVlvcs in ' 
I , thbfe celebtiTted places, were potent , ftiinulus’s . 
^ for Ituilptbrs, ii(n<l gave' facilit y to the {imatcurs 
bettep^f tbeif merits by com]>arlfon. 

^ ’ This firft a dc-gree of 
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pri;fc<R:ion to Ificr.art^bccatlfelifc diVcrf^tj^ iOftb^' 
ligures vi'hich^ytey retraced, iircdllirily exited 
a ratiocination’*, and a, diverfe fnannef' 

propc^niics ot‘ thofc pcopl? to beauty 

tlu;rn obfcrvc tluU. youthful bodios had more of,' 
it than old oncs,.})(“t»:uil(‘. they did not comaiu 
fo Many figns of human impprtc^i^, and jUjat; 
they comprehended all th^ eiffentiail .parts with- ^ 
out the nfiuutia? whicli fatigues the fenfes and 
and roHedion, and that they were of ir forin 
mo.<‘. tlniple and^bcaufilul.’ By this, aluiAvith 
tin* cognition wliich they liad already acquired', 
by Imitating Ihc bodie's nioti; cxerclfud,vihcy, 
knew widcli v.creliic parts that mtdl concurrj^ 
to the perfect ion oC man, and the dilTcrcht'qiwt-. 
litios wliich are cb arable rill Tc to cacli; as for -cXr 
am le, force, legerity, the great and little, yobth . 
imd age. 'idu y ditlinguithed their cha meters in. , 
ihc mod litnpio manner, arid ihoy-found by that 
the mod perfec^t llylu, or to fay better, thetlyip 
of Beauty. Their Deity was all bbautifuf, and, 
although they reprefented him iu 'Sf- h'ftanau fi- /, 
gure, they avoided the. figns of animal nature; •. 
and by that one f(;cs not nr their Jove and Ncf)^«, 
tunc either nrlukles or veins,, notwithllandin^' 
tliey reprefent }>crfons rhbuft and agyd. i. ^'hen, 
they had lo^ give any altered’ aftd ttrOiig exp.^f'dr 
on, they never made it r^pefsive, buf in a man- 
ner rnoft hmjile, and,without altering tin; beau- 
ty more than that little wliich vyas neccli'ary to , 
diftinguith the difference oflmotlu-r ffate of the,.’ 
perfon, and to give a clear idea of the pafsiona. - 
Since of the many things’Vvhich man executes ‘ 
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jtll have a rdaf ion to hinifelf, .aftd nothing can 
delight him which has not foinh,rclatioh to*his 
fpecie, that I'ftifon the Greekg*?lpplied them- 
jelves* fo much to the ftudy of the human/igure, 
'ahdthey foundihit ’aii that which could appear 
beautiful t6 man, and flnce weh^vcbelides theha- 
bit of compaHeg all tilings with fome ^rcum- 
llance of burowiii tlidy took from the pro^rtion, 
reft ; , and chafa^erhf man the ideas for all the 
’f(>nn,“fuch as for architecture, vafes, or for any 
thing* which has a form.^ . * , 

* P^ynting perfected itfelf almoft in the fame 
time, qf foulpture, which Certainly commen- 
ced hy'the Pt ASTiCA. With regard to the cf- 
teem wiiich they made of the one and the other, 
1 l^heve painting hdd the greateft, as well from 
the price of their works, as for the honours which 
they accorded to its profeflbfs. Sculpture could 
not, in my opinion hav6, acquired itshigheft per- 
feiSion until the lime of [Apelles, by means ot 
iUiGppus, ahd Praxiteles, betaufc it was neccflary 
before them that the other arlifts ftiould conquer 
the greateft difficulty in proportion, character, 
jbeauty, and majefty; produ6Honsof men whicli 
operated all by rcafon, as one fees by tlie monu- 
ments whfoh ftUl remain of that time. 

"The Grecian •orchitedlure had lio infancy ; and 
from the cbttagcs palled repeatedly to the fump- 
tuous edifices of the Dorje order, which they 
always preferved, receiving only liUfo variety, 
becaufe they found not any thing better to 
accomodate themfclves to their foljd mannfs^ 
of tliinking. 
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firet'cc finally .was conquered^ by the Romiins, 
luit althouj^h thfl’c. couqiu'Gfd by force of arms 
yet tliey coiv»»4 never e<|iial Grecj;jns in the 
.arts vincl fcienca s, wbofe genius forced tIlneo^^- 
querot^ to deehire th.emfelves tonquered ; fo gn-at* 
is the force of n\eril^e\ en with barl);uian';. 'flie' 
Romans had never great artlits, becaufe tliey 
did not hold them in.tlia| cileefn Wiiich they 
iiu'ritcd, and becafifc.thc rroad, to iortsine, and 
pulilie reputation in Rome was only by lyms or 
%\'ar, and tlu* j3eoplo opiireii’cd by Uie, elafs 
of Ivnators, thdugh’t .litWc of the ar!;** liuin 
wlience whenever llu'y* willied to n^akc* any 
bc;autil'ul work, they went in fearch of fome 
(Jrecian to execute it. 

Among theiethev prefeBvodthc arts for along 
tiling whidi went declining by littieand liy little ; 
but among the Romans the talte iutrodu<;ed by 
liy the (ireeians remainud but a very little lime, 
bi’caui'e tlicy debal'ed the arts by employing even 
their Raves in them, and they became reputed 
us low arti/ans,' and much inferior to thepro- 
feision of a foldier. 

Some wilt belicwe perhaps that the Roman 
architecture furpaflixl the Grecian. I do not Uiink 
fo, bt'caufe I do not bplieve that tlie Romans 
had any Uiichitei^lurc proper; to th/mfclvcs. 

One thould conlidoB what Romp was Ix'fore 
the Tarqiuins. 'I’arquinlus Prifetis made the cir- 
cus, and the aquetiud, a magniiicenl uuderta- 
king,aud certainly executod by the Tulcans, who 
never invented any' thing in architedure, but 
availed themfcbr'cs alvvaj^of the ancient Greek, 

vpt. Ji. * 1> 
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however lei's «per^6), and alio (gmewliat al(c;^ 

■f lien when the Ronftins acqulrcdv^liitk- morceui- 
t'.jre, (licjt employed the Greciaiihirlilis, as did 
A*)i;n<iijs, ‘’I’vajaii, aetd Adiran, whoMverq thoic 
Vii!) aK'tainly Iniilt moit in Rome. ^ 

'I he compofed order whicji tluf Romans nfed, 
i- not ))roperly a new Ihini;', Init a mixture ot’ 
llio." rorlntluan and ^le ionic. The iirll f dart' 
l.iy had not much credit ainong the (Ireeians 
ijeeauli' among the ruins yet exittiug in many 
ji.irts pno fet"- not that order ex'cc]>t in tlie fame 
eoeintlfian ; from whfncc 1 beflevo that the uic 
and the name of that brder of arciutecture has 
been invented after- the dctlrutd ion of that cele- 
brated city, and that the Roipans having made 
tome little capital olVorinthian metal, with tin; 
foliages and the iigures as we, fee, this gave to 
(liem that name, linee they called airinthians. 
eandlelUcks, and lai'es, made of that metal, 
aijfl ulthongh tlie lauU'rn oj Diogi'nes, and Ilur 
'I'owcr of tile wind' of Athen^^ n eve c'f the eorin- 
fiiian order, I believe they were built after thai 
time.. 

'f lic dirVerent (Iv Ic v.lih-h one iees btlwr en 
the t>recian an<l Roman buildings give.;, one to 
oodcrttHiul the difHiiel rUaniCkr of the two na- 
tions, becviuV; tiig Jail by tpe pompinis luxury 
ol ornnmenll degra<icd Vlu; beauty of the Gre- 
cian limj.iiieify, v.lileh ditj not admit any 
thu'.g tinit wa- without rea.fon, . or againi’fc 
rtalon. dhe aTorefaid luxury which ar- 
rdi(‘ jiiAj-n {he exorhltant opulence of the Ro- 
mans, and tiie little leniation wineli lln'v t ’ 
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frgm beauty, lAatle their llyle Igon fell into barba- 
rity, becaufe fiV^^ceedod foot/ by jjoverh', they lott 
thcirtalUsby'^avingloil its fupport. T<i4!« Grcek.i^ 
it did utduiappCD thus: Itere the intire iuiii* (>t“ 
the nation was neceflary to' extingitb in thetn ' 
their goodlutb;, bciauife with the lots of lii)ertv’ 
and in their humiliation, they djcl tiot iMfrouucc 
barbarity until they'’ Onibraced chrijiianlfni. 
Not that this holy reiigion is contrary to the 
arts, hut iturofc from theabufe w'hleh th^ Greeks 
juade of it hy dfifjHjting jvith fury, and tVividijig 
tliemfelves into various tlieir tuhtiine.ge- 

uius's and natural lubtiltt' o’erbounded tbd limits 
of a religion fo pure and fimple, and pafsed with 
too niueb rapidUy from the love of matter to 
that of the f)>irit: they ^changed the ideas of 
tilings, and dbligured their eulloms. To lih/'rty' 
fueeeedeil obedience; to the love ot’ glory, hu- 
mility ; to the cticein (jt beauty defpifal of things 
it ncstriai, and laflly to human fciences, Failln 
For fear that the people thould return again in- 
to idolatry they deitroy'cd ail the ftatucs winch 
W'cre fav<‘d until then from the rapacity of the 
Romans, the wars, th^ incendiaries, and ruins, 
livery thing in ihort changed its afpec;V; but 
with all that Ihcyf 'did not coafe to ditcover 
always tile fuperiority of*tho ( j^-eeian gruiius 
over thyit uf other nations, in Iholr things which 
tlicy did, although tiiey no longer regarded the 
arts, wliicli w'crc liukh n in forgctfulnefs, or at 
kail practlfed only by n'ligious [x.-rfon.-, who in 
their fytb'm did not afpirc to exci dcncc. At 
j-aft came the bivalion of the l urks, and the fed 
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of Mahomet wlio with the fciwifetcr and igoo- f 
ranee ct)m|>lcated the ruin of \v!|^tcver was not 
.to he f<»wj 4 il in th« aleonin, and c^;t4)!illied bar- 
b;^it \ #\\ ii hunt hopu of reinody. ' 

The .Greeks who 'in great numln rs fled to the 
'iflands of Italy,* and to tlie eyr ii pf tlic Adriatic, 
and llio Medlterranenn, drew wiUt them fome 
riiOie painters, who knew fearcelv any thing of 
their art, but linc:e<*tiiey wrre much more in 
pnictiey, and more tVs’c than the Italians, they 
went riuiuirig every wheix' topalTil images, which 
liiti sdiriuian }»iety ordrrpl then* to do. 

Tilt? mbit magnitictht,hiiildlngs which have 
been conhrueted in Italy after the divifion of the 
oallern and weitern empire^, .are the works of 
the Grecaan architcclsv ;us is the ehureh of Saint, 
hlark at Venice, the tower of I’ifu and others. 

It is likewife wortliy of conlideration, that 
the kinic accidents hy» which the polite arts 
wsTC- exalted from nothing iij Clveece, were the 
canfc of their revival in Italy, although in an 
hiforior degree ; either Ijecanfc that nation is 
Icfs natural tlian Greece to the v('ry delicate 
fenfations of beauty, or Jrom being reforted to 
wRh ^principles more complicated ; wblch 
takes from the ideas of Simplicity, the only 
feeling by wfl|ch q,ur unde.rfliinding pit'parcs it- 
felf for the afdVfaid fenfations of bt.auty. 

llehgi on rendered ’necc(j[ary the art of 
building, fc ulpture, and of painting images for 
divine w'orfliip. The* liberty of the Halian 
republic intpio cl the people to think of making 
great things, and to give birth to'', the idea, alreu- 
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dy pxliaufled in Greece, and to ditllftguini thfem-' 
frlvcsby exceU^nt vvorks. Finally^ this liberty,, 
which revived’ in Italy in the l^th 
ccnliivy, nlade human indCillry to ftourlTli by 
the rule, Tn.\T uif. noKs Muci# more who’, 

HOES WHAT HK.WISHES, THAN HE WHO DOES 
ONEY TlfAr V.’ffJCH HK OUGHT.JO DO. A iVoe 
man with inclinatioji does all ihat he can, siibre 
or lefs according to liis capacity, but a Have 
(Iocs only tliat winch lie is connnanded to do, 
and hi'' natural will,!?! dc,{troycd, by llu;- vio* 
IciHC it caulcs i( to obe^.' The habit^ot* obey-' 
*mg, at lull oppr<‘lVos iiks capacity, and his race 
w ill become woiit, and worfc, fo, as no longer 
to d('(irc that whi(di they (hTpaiv of obtaining. , 
We lee In fact that thc’polite arts began to. 
nourldi in Italy wlicn liberty gave its impulfe 
to the republic of Venice, its IratFic and the 
continued communicatfon with Greece, made 
them concciv(' ideas Avorthy of its grcatiujfs. . . , 
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M {) N S 1 T: U r'.F a I.. CONE T, 

I REKCH SCt'I-PTOK AT lPE*rEl!.Sr.URC.H . 

Y OU will ;h) 1 be fur]>rircd; if a man who Iki- 
not. tlie houunr.ot’ knnw ing yon porlbnaiK 
lakes the liberty ol' nTiting*to you : tim qualiiy 
ot arlilis being eoinmon to Ujtli is a legitimate 
caufe. Your name has been known to me wia- 
jiy years ; yet I have never had the fatistaetion 
tft’ feeing any of your works, and only by your 
wriflngs dors it aril'c, that you com<i to know oi' 
i;iy exihent''. 1 have efehred a long time, to 
know then '«]k>c'ea^i1o treating of the arts, I wHhed 
1{' find in inem, that*\^iich would give me in- 
Itrucrieai. • - 

How ever, 1 liave not Heen able to obtain that 
C'.)nft)lation but imperfcbliv, dining the few days 
that Mr. Zinowieff, Kuhian mini I ter at the* 
court of Spain, did me the fa,vour to lend me 
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ot)lv the ffc/wid volume, .containing the 
traullation of books of Ptiny which treat of 

Having (.v}K‘ne<l It, I was ftruck with tin* ob- 
Icrvations upon the Iratuc of* Marcus Aitrelim,* 
wliich I road tlirnngji. 'Flu' work appc'arcd to 
me to Lh' well realuiu'd, and written by a man 
of talent, who ('xplains himfell with c’ncrgy, 
but at the fame tTme (piirdon my finceritv) 
witli UiO mucli acrimony. • 

, Permit me* to j4h'CpTf\y cjpinion of ycHir^iudg- 
incr.t upon tlu* j[latuc of ‘Marcus Aurc'lhis. *1 
am well perfuaded, lhn,t *your obfervntions* arc 
well founded, but if yen had icen tlie work'uT" 
ib) place, and had;it thfc tame tiinc^^blervc'd all 
the otl\cr f'(}U(Ttrian llatues exium^ij in Italy, 
vou w<ndd havewondcrc t! lefsatthcpraifesgivcn 
to that Itatuc', bccMuie all the others, although 
they arc* more exact, apiA-a! in conijjarifon to it, 
cold and lifelefs: I ipcan thofeofthc innft able 
fculptoi'^, w hlch c'xift in Venice and at Florence, 
becaufc thoh; of Piaccn/a, and of Rome, of lier- 
nini and of the C'ornuchini, do not nwrit umc 
conhderation. . 

Nooiu; inlirnded in Ihetruc ancient ItyU’ of 
the art, w ill fay, that iw the time of Marcus Au- 
relius they excculetj works oii thf/lirii talle ; 
from whence they gave'thal tdk loHie horle ot 
Marcus Aurcliu", '^ily by c<<mpariion ol otiifis; 
and you knowvcry well, that th.c works which 
arc^ admired by people of guotl taftc, arc gene- 
4'ally cl'tccmcd, not berau!e they arc witliout 
defc'ct', hut ordv becaede t’ru'y have lomo- 
.. ing, extraordinary and ilgiiitic; 't in tiiem. 
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For iliat rciWoni^^je horfc ot’.M.nc'us Aurelius > 
endiants la'caiif^S^tbas ‘a ccjrta|ji animalod Vx- ‘ 
pttfnajis the iainc.» defect wliieli 
you <fbiVive in ihv potlure of the ,is that 
•wlil(;li»givcs him that emotion and admirahle • 
ex])rcfhlun, not being accor^ling to tlu' ordinary 
mecliani1'm,hut ina moment ancousltale, in which 
aivanimal eoufei not fubliit hut for an inltant. 

For that whieli »egards.fhe rider, he not 
rejm'li’nted as a man who ath'/ts to lit well on 
horujiaok, hut as an ^ar.|)c;ror,^vIlo with an air ('f, 
Imuiiiy exh’Tuls the right hand* in ligns of peace 
to Ins ])e*o|)Ie, aeeordtng to tlic culiom ol’ the 
"Wlfeients, and with the other guides the horfe. 

I am not inltnieted as wc;ll as you in thc*. 
molions of a hoide, In'canfe I ha\e not liad an 
opportunity to liudy them jiartieurlarly, hut 
I conjecture what is the art of gi'. lug them a 
motion, by the cognitiftn ol’lhat of tnan which I 
hav<^ ttudied. 1 have known even in Rome it- 
felf loiue profelibrs who eriticifed the molt cial- 
hcal ancient works, and copying Apollo in the? 
Vaticran, pretended to hav(‘ corrected lilm hy 
putting him upright, and prefcnlly loir the 
hiaj^ir jrart of tlio beauty of the. original: but 
that is not my object at*prcfcnt. 

The prhVipal, part of ypur workf which in- 
duces me w) write to you, is tliat which you 
fay of my friend 'Wlnlcclman, which has been 
felt by me very fenlibly, becaufe it apjrears that 
your dildain for *[iin» does not arife from any 
»)th('r caule than the Imprudent eulogy whicit; 
Itt: has paifetl upon m«‘: and liiice you jtrc'tend 
that I ought to take that eulogy as au cxpiTfsioii 
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ol‘ I’flcndrnlp, fuch I am obliged to rejily Ibr 
liim. . Uchdes I wrttc to you I'roni the de- 
itre oi‘ occupying a liKlo place in your efTimaiion, 
\yhi(‘h 1 certainly thoulr* not merit if I could 
think of m^l'clf as iny |xuu girill: has explained. 
Only thofopcrfonsV'ho have thulied the works oi 
ancient great men t:;n» prefume to*have fo much 
merit. .U forme, f have nif'cVilate-l upon them 
;'e. much le; ! have he«u able, and LkI them of 
the tirii tsrdcr, conceived and executed <,fith,a 
delicacy and jullnels Inimitable, and in gi'neral 
arc done with the belt tattc, founded on‘ the 
teafons of art and nature. 

I am fentible of the fiipcriorlty of the genius 
of Raphael a lul tlif*' merits of the other great 
arlilis of tin* pall age; but I do not by that for- 
get to aitniin^ the. talent'^, vivacity, and cafe of 
MU' eoiitcmporaries. 

f have propofed to my felf to imitate themoft 
eminent parts which I have difeovered in ot tiers, 

: onlcnting mvfelf tobethe lajtot tlroh' wh.o feek 
the good road, rather tluui to be the tkltagaong 
tiiofe w ho are daz/lcd by a Inilliant but frrife 

I’ov Uiis rcafon 1 have had tin' latisfaf^ion to' 
fee my works well received among nations who 
cltccm thofe of HvTng gutnors, comparing them 
with the betl of the artills di'cealed. 

I ought to he grateful for the favor with 
whicl^my works have been .rceeived at 4<ome.^^ 
Drefcfi’m, I’ioreiu'c, Londoiif and MadrUh ayd 
by that I feels* an excufc for Winkehftan, if led 
away by his frhjndlhip he hiis boilowed hyper- 
VoL. n. . * E * 
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bolical prriifrsoii his compatriot. Jfl is Hyle is'as it 
happens to he with cve-ry one who would witli 
to praife a iVicnd; neither ought his eNprefsions 
to bo interpreted litcjiilly, beeaufe (f believe) 
nor l(;fs Ihotild yourfclf ho taken rigoroully 
when in praiiing your follow'citizen Mr. Puget 
you i'peak ot’dijoing the hlood run within tlu: 
veins of his liatvu- f)f marhie.'l do not pretend to 
juftify every *thip.g which tVinkchnan fays, tinco 
it,\votdd he unjuli to tupj)ort all the weaknofs’s 
of a friend; and C']uaUy fo, not to fpeak in Jiis 
clefenee^ when there i> rcaiiai. Winckelman Is 
not an infallible judge, nor was he of our pro- 
fcfhion, and although he had been as us, arc’ 
wo fee me of always judginf^ right? If w’e had 
tliis great })riviie<lge, oiit productions w'oulci he 
perfect, heeaule it is not the occafion which is 
wanting to us, but the judgc'mrnt ; it happening 
to us daily to producc\works which we ourfclves 
are the hrft to condemn. ‘ 

That wdiich Winkelman fays of the head ol 
of tlic I'lorfc of MarcTi;; ‘Aurelius, perhaps will 
be 411 fciunded accord i»g to thc^idea wiiich wc 
now iravo of llie hcauty of'that animal, but I 
pray ywu to confidCr. that in no ancient monu- 
ment is to found tin: Jiead of a Horfe like, that 
of a Ram, which appVrsto us fo beautiful, and 
which in Spain ^hey call Carezas de Carne- 
Ros. By tliat I am not farfroifi believing that 
^pic ancjients held as.nrotl beautiful, the hpad of 
‘ a horf« which refcmbles that of an ox, \va.s 
that of the l'aino*)s Bucephalus nf Alexander. 
Winkelman w rote fgme things he'forc he knew 
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antiquity in its < xU'ntion, but as for his 
tionour I can attcll that he was iiica])able of 
felling the trulli for any intercft or human re- 
gard. * • 

For that whicli Regards the paifage of Plutarch 
cited by Winkchnan, •! cannot Judge in thtj 
Greek tor.gur; but jill'the li^Cirati of Italy, think 
AVink(dnfan to be to learned in that language 
that I cannot doubt You will betides. per- 
mit me to fay that thcvl'rench tranllation of the 
History of thk Arts, is not exact, becaufe 
the term EXTiKRE.MEK'r iN'F.of lOE' is not tube 
found in the original (Jerman; and beiidcs tliat 
the literal vorliou .which you refer to in page 
docs not app<‘Rr to mo to he correfpondent 
to the char.u^'ter of the original langittigv; be- 
caufe I do not heli('\<‘ that any (irecian ever 
laid Painters of Portkaits, and Winkchnan 
Irantlatcd not fo pi uch the words as the fentl- 
uK'ut:; <;f Plutarch. In thort ih(*re is nothing 
more oafy than equivi^cation, and in proof of 
that you yoiutelf are deceived in the»citation of 
the note page S t taking, for two dilTei'opt aif- 
courfos, tlu' onc»whie*Hd'inkelman makes of me. 
But ho woidd with to regard tlu'fe lrifle.s ? 

For mo, J am much ojfiiged to you for the 
court: ly with which you fpeak «f me in page 55 
and your gcntcpl ipanner makes me defirous of 
obtaining your friendthip, and l» feek new ex»^ 
cufc^'Jbrmy tiicnd Wirtkelman, if he lias’^iokerT- 
of you with little cxa(^lncfs*in the citations, be- 
caufe in fubl^^cc you agree* according to the 
n<itc 18r hook 5G. p. 75, of big work. 
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r ngreo witli you that it is very HI clone to 
with little* coniiclerat ion- oi' a pt'rTon fo rcfpoc- 
tablc as Mr. Watielet (or any other) of whom 
the fame Winkelman ^vrote me a thoufancl eu- 
logies when he knew him at JRome. If T couUl 
polli'is tin; talent of wsWing well, I would give 
reafons and laets and teaVh ^things ufcfnl, with- 
out loAiig iTuyfelf fo as to cont radic^ *<m y one; 
becaufe it appears to me fhat one might write a 
g«od book without laying fucli and inch a per- 
fon is dece ived; and latily if you can prove h) 
me that hander^ an honcll thing, then 1 will 
agree that it is of little conlcqnonce the inan- 
ncr in w hich one atta.ckstht^ reputation of one’s 
neighbour; and I add that farcafm, and infiilt, 
arc the »'orftftvles ofcohiplaining and blaming, 
and from whence reliihs always the woiii c\il 
on him Avho ufes it. 

As to the quellion^ between Winkelman and 
Wattelet, it appears to me thattbelatl had no mo- 
tive for what he faid, fince w'e ahvay ^ hold for good 
the molt beautiful anci^pt llalie-s.; and I believe if 
yoli wfpuld with to fpejk in good* faith you wmula 
agreed that the hero propofed by Watteletlsmore ' 
a comedian than an ancient ftatue; andif I may 
fpeak with fincerity,! believe, that were you not 
ill difpofed agjynft winkelman you would not 
havf^ fallen into that fophifm to, prove with rea- 
sons contrary to Watteiet tliat. he wa.s in the 
, <ight, becaufe you,l)eingof the profefsionbjknow 
a^wetl as me tliat ^hc character of heroes or 
of Demigods is* pf true beaut^g and fome- 
w'hat fuptrior to hinnan natmev and that this 
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beaiiiy docs no<. admit of extremes; and thus 
\ve fee it practiced in tlic find Antinous of the 
Vatican and in the Meleager wliich cer- 
tainly have not the character that Wattclct 
gives to Ills heroes.^ I fay the fame of the Favms. 
'I'hat cited by you and 4;hc Cupid of the fame 
agts are two beautiful youths, nor arc their forms 
that of Fauns. Hut if you reflect upon the 
beautiful Faun of Horgheie with the young 
Hacehus in Ills arms, you will not find there 
any thing filly; as alfo in that at Florence which 
founds the fymbals, except tin' hea<l and the arm 
wliieli arc mode rn. In Rome there are many 
l aiins elegant forms, and theyare not Apollo’s as 
ym fay, but they might be compared to the 
lV.ieelut''’s, except in tht; pliytlognor.iy'and pof- 
ture; hefides that, one oughl to make adiltinc- 
tieii hetweeu fauns and fylvau'^. 

I am perluaded that 'if Mr. Watlelct had 
come to Kome before he puhliilv'd his books, 
he would have cxplaitiod with eh'ganecof llyle 
the ideas wliich fo mayy beautiful jirodiK^tions 
of the art by t*!\e (Trecisjns imprint upon Ihc 
minds of every man df tine genius arid fcnfiblc 
heart ; nor would he have employed himfelf in 
adorning ideas taken fro;n tin fludics of tlie 
profellbrsof Paris; and yet I bv^ieve that being 
a man of talept, j[as lie is) if he had been at 
Rome he would perhaps have li#id the fate of 
bcingf influenced by the ANTiQUOMANfA Hko, 
many other great Froncli airtift? his firede- 
ccffbrs, who Contributed fo infich to tlic glory of 
his age of Lewis 1 ^th. ' ‘ , 
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Winkoiman dodicalrd liis book to the y\rts, 
to time, and to mo. 'Time alonV; will fhow if 
his work bo ufohil ; I believe it wiil be xifctul, 
and I think alfo tjint .'svt ry one \\ho vends his 
liiltory to inJtrmd liimlelt, and pariicularly 
the article of the iirft hook page tld. of the 
(ranflation, \Vill find itfueh profit from tlie 
knowledge gf Antiquity ; and when tilfo there 
is found foine p;d«ioti fuftiie (Jret'ks, this fame 
pafsion wiil be ufcful. h<‘caiile llie inod^Tu re ■ 
ttnrers have treated of all Ih'' good which tlu y 
have of (hat happy preoccupation; and whilli 
this has remainecl in Italy the arts have beta' 
iupported with honor ; and in France tlu'V' 
liine fallen acconiing as this has languiflicd, aiul 
wiiere it lias never peSietrated the arts have 
never made any pnigrcfs. 

tVlien you will have perfuaded the world that 
'Winkelman is an ignorant man, and that Cicero, 
I’liny, Paufaiyiis, Quintilian, and other ancient 
authors knew not what they faul on the fub- 
jfcct of thr; arts, does it« appear to you that we 
thdll l^^ive gainer! muqh by that^ The laiocooii, 
the Gladiator, the Fauns, •^the Ajxdlo, the Ve- 
nus anS many other liatucs will alw'ays futtain 
honor of the Gre^;:ians; nor can you your- 
feJf deny thiij: beautiful proportion, ideal 
beauty, facility of the pol^ure, noblenefs 
and equaln<ds*of the ftyle, knowledge of the 
•bones tirul mufdes» folid exprefsion, thy,, foul 
aivlA’^acity of the characters, the drapery which 
dielfes buf hides hot the naked, ^nd lallly the 
execution which one admires in every pl^ce 
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and hi every liglit, yon cannot deny, I repeat 
but that tliefe 'are merits which one iinds in a 
luperiov degree in the beautiful productions of the 
Greeks, You know yourSelf lyhat difficulty it 
cotb to acquire any of the aforefaid parts; and 
wiffiing to be fincefe I will confefs that in bp- 
poAtion tofiich merits, 'Very little i^.that of cx- 
prefsing well the folds, the fttdh and the veins ; 
and laftly grand lltbkcsi . boWnefs of ^ de- 
Agn, and that which is called Spirit, (the only 
n l'uge of the modems,) vanifli by the Ade of 
the folid beauty of tlie ancients. 

I wiAi you the glory of perfe^inga work which 
ill convince the world of your fuperior talents, 
.md I feci great regret at not, being able to fee 
the magnificent cquefirian ftatuc, which you 
are working and (jf which t have heard fuch 
praifes, and whicli would give me, according to 
my imagination, much plcafure, I wifh you 
would publiui yoiir ftudies madfe upon Horfes, 
in order that the public and the arts might 
profit of your lights. ^ . 

I crave pardon.for having troubled you*,with 
fo long a letter; and begging the honor of your 
friendlhip I offer you my fervices in Rome, to 
to which, place I fhali go^in the courfc of a 
few days. , „ . 
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* 
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f 

jyiTHOttr RJPMJSI MENGS. 

* 


TO 


MONSJ^NOR PABRONL 

purveyor OENERAE of rilE COLIEOE Oi PIbA 


« 

Nofl ofItkc LDITOR 

TTk) following letter « jti reply to o^e written last year to 
Mrngs^y Monsieur Fabnni, Preceptor to tin. R«y il Ptincf s ot 
.TVseany, and a person will known in1tal> for his liWature, 
iRjat preKite had writlei%a desciipticm ofthefoinous group of 
K»tre» which the Grand Uukc sent trom Roine to Florenri » 
fiwyeprs before- tins prelkte kiMtwjng-of what weight the 
adviee of Mooga was Ih these matteri, rent him his divieriatioit, 
his outui^ of it bcibro he pulTli^^ it, Mengs wa-* then 
iftsuch ji deplorable «tate of health, that hw death was expected 
■•oety instant. Nes«r{hblej!»j he dictated the loJfowtog letter, 
egitfatire notoa«conipa«yJhgit, which treat of vaiious points of 
the afores.iid^i|ssoftd|ion$, Uiat have latterly come to light, and 
t^ illi|stfi<^ aitthor l»4,'wi«,Iy^ profited ,«f the* saggcstions of 
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1’leasf. your Excellency. 

^ • 

Y IR'^^IJLY beg j^our pardon for not liaving 
immediately replied .to yonr polite ieU(*r, 
liaving been impeded l>y an cxttQme wcak- 
nefs of hrtdth, wlucli Iras Icarccly allowed 
me the fac ulty "of I'pcccli, fuftleient to dietaie 
a letter, being alnioil-flcprivcd of my voiee. 
Heddes tlie charge wliich your Excelfeiuy 
lias deigned to give me; that is, to tell you mr 
fentiments upon the ditlcatation you have lent 
me, is a thing fupepor to my Itrenglh at ail 
tiiiK's, but greatly fo at the prefent, in which 
1 do not hnd mylolf in h frate tit for i'uc-h a;.>- 
plicaition. However, the iiieiination to obey 
your Excellency, has made me conquer every 
other regard : I therefore proceed to the c'xeeii- 
lion of your command, and begypu to aroept 
whatever is good or bad in thefe mv retleetioiu'. 

I have many limes pcruled the diljfertation 
iqion the coili'cti*u oj'tlie IJatucs of tu<‘ fa>yio iSf 
Niobe ; and it appears ’to mo to be thb Inten- 
tion of your Excellency to give an ciegunT. and 
Ic.grncd defcrlption ofthcm,almotr in the form of 
a panegyric, by railing cveiy beauty of the art to 
the highclt degrc;e, aiid to give it that fpleudour 
which fuch a work merits. Utulef this appear- ^ 
ante 1/fSinnotbut adniirc tliisleai'ued ditfertrition; 
.finding In it all that, and cveif more then I c^juUl 
have defired ; •,notwith(landing I haTe noted 
foinje trifling things, although ahnolt of uo con- 
VOL. ir. • F * • • 
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fequence, in llic annexed papce's, with the num- 

bers at the nrarpjin ofl-he aforefaicl work., 

I am cniuinccd that the mode held out b 3 ^ 
ycHir ExcidloncYoin that ditVertation, is that which 
ought to be oblerved fpeaking oi’ things poileded 
by great Princes and. praifcd by the public; 
from wlunVc: in another 11 vie, they could 
not be approved Vf, either* on.the one or on the 
otluT ])art, becaufc the ^riticififi alojre renders It 
ufeful in time, when^ the force of difpleafurc 
uhich it occafions is dimiiufhed, and leaves 
pku'e to every one to acr^ept of the truth. 

ff how'ever prudence obliges one to rcllrain 
too inncli iincerity, which might difpleai'e 
others, and injure, him it* expofes, frienddiip 
ought to lake aw'ay “fuch fuperiluous regarc!/ 
and permit that freedom w'hich otherwife would 
not be allowable ; from whence I fuppofei tiuit 
with your Excel Icncf y I nniy be allowed to ina- 
nifelt foine /enflments, when with auotlier I 
lliould be blent. 

It could not pafs wnnulicerl to ) our Excrl- 
- hn)C);»tbc great ine(|f'..*lit)' of the (igures which 
compofe tne collection outlie, llatues of the fa- 
blt^ <if Niobe ; from the great incorrc6lnefs of 
/many of them, .and^the fuperi(.»rlty-in beauty of 
nuuiy other tiafiies which we have of the ah- 
‘'cldnfs. In the \'^atican is preftlryed a Venus of 
excellenct', . and o»1e might fay, almoll 
iiia'Wkwsud, but wjth a hoad very biviutifui, 
.^cyna4 to that of Nioire ; and that liead 'is a‘r- 
tainly its ^riginat oiie, not bavlnj^over been de- . 
tached from- it. • Tlris llatuc is certainly. 
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fhc ci^py of Another piuch fuperior ; and 
fit Madrid, hi the Royal Palace, is prcfervpd a 
head entirely iimilar to this oftln^ V<;nus in the 
\'atican, but of a pt rfcttioh l’o*n\ueh greater as 
not to admit fcarce.of a comjwrilon. Thus I . 
tuppofc will be the fuceefsofthe t^tucs of tile 
fable of Xiobe, which appear ^.flieicMtly iieauti- 
I'lii, hccaurc wo have npt now any of the moft 
excellent ; therefore I can nevee bedievc, ihat 
your Kxcelicncy can cosfidcr this collection as 
trill V the work of one ofthc beftarfit^s ; in the 

• I 

nu.’an time it might be taken' riither as a copy 
<lono from one of the belt originals, and execu- 
ted by dilTercnt artift'?, more or lels good, and 
who, jjcrhaps, alfo joined to it thole tigurcs 
wliich an' fo very inferior, ft might, be likc- 
wife, tiiat they were in jiart done anew, in the 
low times of the art, and as much deteriorated 
by tlu} reparations ;if the modenis,;.a6^y that of 
the ancients before' they were diiKcd up; fo 


italues it wjU* appear;,, uipeniu^ : beiide.? 
it is very difficult, to diTtinguifli that fvhicli . one,-: 


that 'I. 

arn' .a I*/ ant fi^uity, ’ 

, dr,!m par|,fcdl!ir, that I,, lime admir^ thole 
hylhcli \ve fpeuk ; much, tdvlhecdnti: ary, f ve- 
'hefiato many others idfei’ipr ; ^biit 1 make 
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a iu (hr parts ol’ tlio url, between tlic 

bouaty of Uip Ifylo, und IhopfiiVciion ol’lbe 

worjv, 'Ibo lirb (lilVovora the traclva of the 
maxims willnvlveh tflu* aneieiiiswoikcfl; but. the 
pc'rtf.etion is peculiar, as Iho- artilis are more 
orlfcfs of ability. Tn eonfulering the lirll part, 
1 aclmiie almoil all the t lonumenls of aniiquity, 
exceptin" only tbofe of the time Iji'wliicli the 
too^^reat ignorance of the art.it ts imperhd their 
leaving traces in their .works of tin; inllruet lon.s 
of their predeceflbrs. But when I conluicr alfo 
the moft eftcqmed monuments of antitpiity in 
the part of perfection, I do not find that tlu." 
whole merit that extreme, praife which wc^ 
read, and which, was conceded to them by fo 
many illgftrlous and gtcat men ; for inveftlga- 
ting inoreiind more their Iiiftory, as well as tlic 
works thhmffc'lves, it app<’ars to me iircredible 
that we <5:^h,^otUds tile works of the moft eelehra- 
ted artifls ofcaivtiquity ; and if to m^ eye s, tliofc 
.\ehich w'o haVq.. appear infuporablc, I thall ae- 
culr my» natui^j^tiorjince, rather than .credo it 
to reafpn, .wh.it&lel|s mo ^h<?y»are not fo, ' 

■ As jR%me wW.’i»S^' 3 ^tjfnes ckfpoilcd of ftatues, 






(S'hs najffcs ivc 
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v/c fay in afimirkig tho fublirae Apollo of Bcl- 
valere worked id Italian marble? and off*) ma- 

nV otl)cr oxofH' ni fialuep, confronting Pliny, 
where I'.c fpt al^^i of Uiein a ijcw difcovxry of 
the cave of I uni. Who can he certain that the- : 
fupcrh grou)) of the Laovoon is that praifed by 
Pliny } au'l althongh* it he, may, it not l>e 
done in ll.tft imc oftfic fame Vitus, jnd praifed 
hv iW hiibiri.m tVono *fomc hiddeii purpgfe? 
fo mucl. the more as this jsprttye pieces of mar' 
hhs and ii the eldcll fon is an' incorredtion Iqo 
liijbl*- not to he.oblbrved, . I''',' ' 

Y.ou will a!k perhaps^ hmv thefe worlcs could 
have been fo famous ? it.is this which humiliates 
ii<, that we have not tvildom'fuffwient to know 
an*l to exalt the peatnefs of the Greeks; .and 
to fay the truth, it would be even more ufefui 
to the advnnccmcnt. of ...the arts of defign, that 
one thou Id regard^ the menu iui$iity remaining, 
jirincijiallv by conjedturb^fa know' with right rea- 
fou, which blight td bfe ^hofe that wb have loft. 
'Po the contrary, reputing them now asthe moft 
cveellcnt, many *o,^ onr ai-^lts cxcu/e thcv ha%. 
liiral ignorance by faying, that evenfuili thefe 
matter picccs», tliey find not only fome idipcv- 
fedt ions, ..which eiVeblually they could titnJ 
even in the " works of tlic fhnlw 
which are; tftffptij'able with human^^^ butdhby 
fmd , alfo'''bW>rs.:' , , * , S . T’Vs ■ .V .r! . y''.’- 

iipon this tubje0 dd: troubU' = 

your- ExG^lonij^', nor mvfclf: 
ifdr ,conveyingythsMa 'ain &c. 
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1 . It wouUl 'bc a mtsforliiiK:, if the excellency 
• of the arts dcpeiuled upon liberty incompa- 

. tible with, our times; from whence this 
thought would/’ difeourage princes iii pro- 
tc6li.ng them, and the. artitls in executing 
them;, ' 

2, It appears to nje, th!it painters and feulptors 

of the? tirll epoch , fought not grac e, but 
^ folcly the imitation of truth, and fuc'cef- 
lively beauty,' which always exeludes all 
■ rigor ; and by as much as we can know of 
the few^ ancieift- paintuigs which remain, 
their Itylc -was more fpft, their c-Iarc oh- 
, fcurC; .more /weet,. and their contours more 
iimphf and ldfs intricale.than in the modem 
. ; ptfintiftgy the. farhc may be faid of the 
grandeur, and .elegance of their fculp- 
ture. 


3. I never -Si^eompreheaVd :Junv grace can be. 
' called aputicre, hfeihg. ttvo -qualities direcdly 

oppofitci , • 

4, I bcUevc and Apclle.s did not 

* ^hajige ‘^nuu-‘h.:tlic\fo^nis as tfm t'tyle, 

thc'motlvdfy manner the 


oiifliijc^i'of. beauty. 


k/5‘‘ how . there can be 

'‘mdteitb%»’;dh.c^.grac in the ,aft. llic de* 


.of 


to’tlibfe'of.t'armigi- 
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6 . The fliarpntTs of tlie eyebrows, is not 

dcftriictive *of the lines, but ratiicr is , 

* ulVd by the ancients to tbow their colour 
which, if tlicy are hlack, giyc, a ;fe-, 
verity, which by that\ ought to exprefs 
^\•itl^ the greatell aentenefs, the angle of' 
tlie eye brow. In* lacl,^ in thg head oT 
,l{)ve, one obferv'es the eyebrow# conttant- 
ly acute, and in flje Deity (jf flSxOT hair, 
one let's it foftened, If it were'; in ftyde. 

. t)ne Ihould find that character angulalc .js 
even in the mouth, nofe, and in, all the 
other parts, fuch as one obferves in fonie 
'I'ulcan or very •ancient Grecian nionu- 
nu'iits. 

7 . Tlu; good \V inkclman tvas fomewlut viflona- 

ry ; a defect excufabb' in .antirjtiaruinSiv I 
ba\f' in chalk, the head of whiolv , he ' ■ 
fpeaks : the eyebrows do difeover 

any particular dilVcrence ; ncif has Pliny > 
r'v(T faitl that there were tvyo Niobes, oijcr’" 
c>f Scopa and the other of Praxiteie^i. W; : 

S. It appears to me, that t^ic difiereiipe . 

* forms between mothers andt" lAlldreii,/:;. 


.9. 



Thsj'';4uftere^^^fi>'only be iu .the fuWinisi^r^ 
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10. ’J'lic breaf^s are certainly iihunJanf, but a# 
il'thoywciv drooping down, which hap- • 
pens with women of advaiuaxl ago. 

M. It docs not appear to mo that this ligurc Vc- 
prefents 'maiy in a dying ikte, but dead* 
And tjic broau dwos notfeommuch fwollod 
with .mufcl^'s, hiA f,he ftruclnro is fololy 
that ©f an aetlvc Youth, as cu a we 
fee, (t!if.Migii fcldom) in natine ; but this 
itructurc depon<fe more upon the hone of 
the thorax, than upon the mnfcles ; yet 
it appears to me that they <‘k‘c{(‘<l that 
truth more in refemblance of the idea of 
the lubje<5t which tlte^y wilhed'to reprefiail ; 
becaufc tiheir fytk'm, and art wljicli 
(bey added to truth, did ma ever coni til 
either in the inorcafe or change of truth, 
but folcly in the choice of tlic greatcll 
bt'auty, :atTd firnpticiiy of tint litrms. 
The T.*ttoCoon is reprefented as a tlrong, 
healthy old man,.co»ivullcd by jjoifon, and 
nothing more ; *hut the Torlo is, as 1 have 
•fecn many tinvs Irutlt itfelf. 

12. i thieve if your ExccHency will confidcr 
* welfc^the ' words of PI u tarch , you wii| not 
b? able to ettndemn them, becautfe it does 
^h6t; -appi^r to me, that he Withes to fay, 
painters 5 ieglc^|cdi other parts, but 
f i^ y eames- on lh6 '^Gomparifon of pain- 
*t^^y faying that in c^fng the'Wigcs of 
(nrrair ope applies jpaefie^tf to' exprefs thc„ 

of hwe, where, 
.foul 'rcfidcs, „hiot 
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faking fuch* carp uf otlicr parts; but 
tbis one auj|:ht tojund^k only as rc- 
; gardiing'the U^gkbfiv. ^luch aiwk fueh a 
jnani becaufe here of a poitrait, 

^.iPtion V(li^ goes, in M 

. .we fdp. tfe^rrcieht the heads 

of portrait ami j^odles In ^lie mdft ele- 

gant jR-opbi^bn/wl^ciij.peihaps inch as had 
not ; and they r^^f^nt , ib^^^Mlo^ander 
painted by Apcile^;.with: the ihunde/l>oIt 
in his liaad, ' hiid perhaps- the fade of 
Aiexanderjibp^^not bis iigi®^ 

1 3. By what il’. thaydi pbferved of the ancient 
heads, thefe h^Yfr. always the eyes not I'o 
tong- as the good tpodel^ he-ads,-, but cer- 
tainly iheif.- fee cbh/ilis m the. form and 
thape,v:, and , in . th^, - cx-adt eiwi^fejnent of 
ti'ue beauty.---'-.'-, r.'^ •. .'■•■ 

U'. It, is not trde,. cncir- 

. -clc Uic'.eyj^^ughit. bck;.bei.iaigQ^ tbisr - doc- 
trine would, be; ^vep;^angejrbds.; becaufe 
.... the aueiihts bayc tb^.»|ug^C^way%rath£:r a 

Ip'.ord^t 

-idjeb'audrrS^pdci it.^n'angular.';4,('->' ’ 

; tbeifVcoh- 

, t‘n:^^i^^^^>tjEie,cbniequeW the^ 

. - ■•■ ' • ■• . ■*, 

I6’y I fdnthe^o* 

.■.-';'biiribfe^^V*prdef-W^/H^ the dneients, 
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to whom, perhaps, in liwly exprofsiott one* 
may fay ibrn^ of the iViuclcrns arc iiipc- 
rior. 

17. It appears JhaL we dogfcatinjuftice.to Leo- 
nardo, Micli/el Angelo^' ^phael, Andtow 
d< I Sarto, Titian, Correggio, Paolo; and to 
many others, when wc w'ould v/ilh Jo 
afcrvbc the revival of painting to the Car- 
racci’s,, and perhaps only to favour the 
JJiohe ; hevertjielefs the profile of the 
/Itouklcrs of the woman of tlie transfigura- 
tion, the other, near to the lunatic, and 
many others of Raphael, rcfemble much 
more the Niobes then the heads of the fame 
Guido. 
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■a:CONl> KQTIO-OF TIlK KDITOR * 

T1:'.: lHt(:f sent to Mon'^igr.or 

r.tbjo^3i\ ^ 1 uiiiyug'iht? i>’^p«rs of our i'hiWo' 

^.rnciil o4b.uotjU^» rej>ly T.yhu:h thouyit k> 

jt^iven mm tnbix* fulU ; and bvcau>o ihis.' Tr.iginciit cot}t,iin'; 
;»]>io 'otn;;' iiMvA biK»^n^!i€on, 1 wish iiot t?> do.jkuy. tiio 
pahiic of ii^‘5tcmi!3g cis precious famous ^ 

m.oi. '» • * • 
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Please Vour Excellency. 

H aving fvcelved the dlfierlntion of your 
Excellency u/'on the ^colle6tion of the Ita- 
fucs of the family of Niobe, together with tlic 
prints, and with qne of jTiur polite letters, I had 
the grrateft cuviofity to read this dl/lcrtation, in 
which f couid hot- but' admire the delicacy of 
yoiir Sentiments, and^yOnr penetration into the 
feci'cts oftlie art; fothat I thought to have* re- 
plied to it quickly without extending niylclf 
by' any very great reflections; but having (lu-n 
conlklcred that you required me to examine the 
whole with the greatest care, and to expufo with 
the greateft- candour whatever prefenUal it t ell' 
to my mind, i refolved to obey you. 

' I will firil tell.you, that your Works appear 
to me fo perfect 'that I tihd no exception in 
them, bccaufe you haw entered into tlui fable 
with fuch vivacity, tl^at you have given it an 
air of truth.- ‘ ^ ; 

. • 1 (appofc yqurEXceIicii,cy blis had examined 
by' conrioifleurs if the marble of which the atbre- 
, faid ftatues were caVved be of Grece, or Italy ; 
bccaufe if it be ofthe lalt, the q[uellion in the 
treatife isan%ered; namely if they be the works 
of Scopa or of Praxiteles. ,1 confefs. betides to 
jbur excelleney that thefe two artifts^ appear 
, to n^^io refpeOtible, fo great,. and fq cxc^iflent, 
' tkat^rkfiotv hof bdw to biing inyMf to believe 
that we have- arfy vyoA bf theii^, among thofe 
which have remained of- dhc^^recians. It .ap- 
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peais to me alfo as Pliny has laid, tliat tliO dii- 
iercnce of the ftyle oi thdfe; tvyo Iciilptois was 
not very confidcrable, bccaufe even then it was 
difficult to diltinguilh theivi^, . , . 

You will permit me to' m^ic fome reflcclioiis 
•upon the difficulty which I sind to bclievi^ that 
we arc in pofielVion of th^inolt excellent works of 
unfiquily. lilvery bnefenows thatRontie was feve- 
ral times defpolled ofthebeft thm^;to ornament 
C'onfian tinople, and tl satin the ti incs of 'rheodufi* 
us aiul others, all the fiatuesinRome were defiroy- 
<'d; from whence onc may argue, that thofewliicH 
efeaped fo cruel a fenteiice, ought to be the 
i<‘ait famoxc-, or fuel.! as were in ignoble plaCv’s 
and ncgh:clc<l. , 

If the excellency of d work couKI perfuade 
one that it is of the molt famous xnauers, the 
Gladiatorof Bovghefe will be that of Agafias^but 
ilxis name is ixot to be. found among any of liie 
eminent arliils: the fame. m,tghtb,e faid t>f the 
Torl'o of BcJvklere. That name of tiheon given 
to the Ifiiarnefian iicrculcfi, one ought to fufpcc't 
,of foinc fallification;^ becapfe befides nut. having 
any accouixt of a ^cat fcxilptor of tliat name, 
one fiiuls in the palace of Pitti another l Urcules 
refembllng the aforclaid, with the name of Td- 
fippus, W'hich. makes one believe ptis tob(i of the 
fixme works to j,\vhich the ancients, gave fine 
iiaraes,^ as Phedrus. fays in. liik.T'-.xordium, of 
Book^v •> 

.If , file Pharnefiari Hei'culbs had been, tlife t;ue 
work of Glicdn, he who copied it to alake tliat of 
Pitti, would iiayc engraved the fame name to 

a S . 
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equalize it with the original. • X believe tliis a 
a copy, of the other, ilrom the gfeat refombhiiice^ 
and becaufe it ap^jears to me that it is a portrait 
ofConmiodus. ,Onc may add alfo that neither 
Fulvio Orfinijor FI|minio Vaqca who deferibe 
the difeovery of the Farnf!sjako, do nut men- 
tion, a word of the iftcrmlion; in the mean 
tupiy the h\jlX fpea^s of that (>f Pitti.' One may 
a<ld iilf<) that .the manner in \vhieh the Icttcrsof 
th^ ' infcriptiqji are , engraven, is not certainly 
fhat which they nfed in the bcit time- of llie 
Grecians, . • ‘ 

.;,\- ;iSut .\yhat thall wc fay of the mott beautiful 
ancient flat ues. winch have remained, as is that 
(jift^ic jPiiian Appllp of JBelvedcre r Sliall we fup- 
. pofeit one of tbofe Work;? whiclj have iinurtali/x d 
their authors? If Its beauty ipakos one believe 
fp, it is.an tain however that it is of tine niarlile 
of Ciirrara, or of Senwezzai , and although .one 
Would with jiifo to fullain, that fom.c famous 
Grecian had fculplured it. in Italy, Pliny how- 
ever jaitefis that the faid cave pi' Luni, or be if. 
of Carrara, was recently difcovcBcdjand of courfe 
it is .probgble that- 1 lie ttatuc was made in tbe 
tiinc of Kero, and placed at Neptune where it 
was found; and perhaps its author was not of 
the ahilily’pf .thcfpther artitls cntployed by that 
enipt.;ror ip his ocliKt^' St Ronie,^\vh{*'rc nccctla- 
: rjly they bugiit to have executed tlip mbft pre- 
!L.<Sbu3.things.^' v' '• 

^ ri wjII IjoV.n error jporhaps tfi be fie ve.tJia|cA polio was found 
in the h()U3cof Nero; because if it - had 'b«ci>^ thus, Pliny would 
have spoken of it, as^ he ipokfe orihe. and of othor 
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The greatcift (Joubl wcvild be to define the 
„marvo.nous group of the Laocoon; the rnafier 
pit'c among all the rnonuments wliich have 
reuuiiiu d of antiquity, andvex^cuted with fuch 
malK'’rflu|) In (>i-efci,iin marrae, that it leaves no 
doubt of (he fuperior abllitiVs of tju' fculptor* 
On t'.is ■vri)rk Pliny Ijcflowcd this greateff eulogy 
fuving, tliat it was (Jiie moil hcimtifuV ever 
kjK>\vn. But oiu; may allc if Pliny was a <;om- 
pelent judge? as he admires above all the Ser- 
pents wliieli he calls Dragons; nor does. a 
perfon fhow great knowledge who can admircJ fo 
much am ac eofHny thing, liecaufc that would 
dllcredit the principal.* One may aifo doulit if 
thaf he the fame group of which Pliny fpcaks, 
bc'caufe he makes it of one piece of mJfHile 
whereas this is compofed of live. 

The name of Agefander is not to be found in 
other celebrated authors as an excellent fculp- 
tor; and lincc il is not likely that he could have 
executed only that work, one may with fome 
foundation fufpccl,t1iattb^exocfslvepraife wliich 
, Pliny gives to tl^at group •arifes from yeVy dif- 
ferent caufes; that it he either from his friend- 

celJeht stiitti'es, kiiovv'n in his tiitie If is more probftblf that tint 
sculptul"e of the time of Adriaifj,‘"when the arts' arrived to 

the highest tiegree uoder lhe emperors.. FroR^ whence the place 
where that Apollo . w els fonud, was more likely to haw been thht 
magriificent villa which Atlrian had in in which sav'^rhi- 

lostratuSfin the life of Apoloiiins Tuineos hb. viii, cap* 8. tiii!* 
empetfir deposited a book, and vai ioiy. letters of that plulnji^)plicr<<^ 
and he adds that that villa wa*: the most jileasing to Adrian of idl, 
his imperial.palac^^ , ’ • • ; 

Neither do I bblfeije.lhttt 'Apollo rj kiUin;^ the seipent Pifbn, 
faut^rather that awftiDg. at the fanrily of i^iobv. 
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flop for thal or bii; ^ complacency to 

the Empertir 1'itu?, avIjo (bis work perhaps fnf- 
(ic icnlly pleai'ccl, or uiIIIa' froni tbo imprefsion 
i1kT<; ferponi' maclr in iuin* which he foiely 
praifes in a work wpere thcM’O &fe A) many.'oth'crs 
f'hcntlal hcfnilics lp hfi ohfervTfl. Amon^tlicffV 
the reo-'lc orAAorltlng tlAc^'oarhJc is rrmarkablc, 
hoin^ left hy the cl'.ifch eipoclalfy Tn the flefh, 
v>'Ubo''’‘t tin* appeariihce of th(' rafp, the pinn- 
■miee, or of cleaning; «a (tyte ot AAwking which 
one obferves in nv-niy otiicr egregious AA'orks, as 
in the Venus of Afediejs, &e.' All the (latues 
AAOrked in that manner arc Icfs finiflu d in the 
minute piarts, and pr-evaik in ihera a certain 
taftc uhich never ciittrs intol (!ic art, except 
after having conquered eA'Cry difliciilly ; that 
isv-Avhen the artifts arc arrived to •that negii- 
gence, and facility which in place , of ilinii- 
jiifliing, admirably ihereafes Ahe delight of the 
the fpcc-bato.'s. This flyle howeveir, cannot hav<* 
been introduced in the art at the time of the 
mofl t xftcllcnt ailitts", hecaufc the moft regular 
Ax'ay vj hnvpiy to begin by .the '(hott hcceflary, tt' 
proceed hy acquiring lights to'e^prefs the ciien- 
tial of things, and refinirtg the; ftiuiy to tihoofc 
laiiTy the xrl oil beautiful, and tb’c moilufefiil, hy 
Avhieh one juti\'es to perfection, Avhich conltus 
jn the equal oxeriutibn of ajl thc'p-arts,' in their 
^’obd ord<'r;'fn)m Avliencc rcfults a whqle capa- 
I'lc^)! cyahing oaiiAindcrftanding to. thblcom' 
^utelienfu/p of the Jubjebt, ^eprefented by the 
artillf Prbc'<'( din^-l'urthfet^'asd^bking .always^ 
the faeiiity.bf ihings, alvinjy«-Athe 
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fi;rraU‘rt difriciiltv to uiiUj; all tlic of the 

art, that is, the })oiffct iioitatlon of Tnitli, v, lUi 
a choice the m<;ll excjuilite, aiul v- itii jull order, 
otic abandons by littl*' and Jilt the parts moti 
laborious, which are thole Iproduccal iVoin the 
^ ri_i!joroiis imitation of Tn>llj,*and one fonivs e- r- 
lain rules of pracHce dfawn /roin tlu- molt j’.i- 
mou'- works, by cmfcavourlng to imitahr iheju 
in j)r< letene<‘ (otiutln 'I'his isMhat forms tlnifc 
jiit'afinu’ tatle which gi\;cs an idea of i?ertVvdion 
of th<.‘ art. as well as IViitlr. Of this fpeel<‘‘- aji 
lix' W(jrks ap)>ear to mewliich are executed only 
wills the ehlfel. 

I'liat whicli makespne Hill helieve t b.at ihistt vie 
of working marble was not of the ariiils of (lie 
lirli order is, that in the'time of Adrian, when 
they moli.liudu’dU>imilatethom,they worktxj in 
a manner very ditfciamt; tlicy linithed with luf- 
iicicnl fiudy and fmoothnHs, as is tlu' Hercu- 
les of Pilti, whofc ftyle tire artiih cU that ropy 
endeavoured to Imitate,^ to make it pafs .e a 
work of that famous malu*r. It is ahv;^\s iwon,- 
cafy to imitate tlfc tiyle, thjfn the realonin,%' an’l 
fciencc of the originals'; and tints tiie aKiiis lif- 
ter the op])refsions of Orcece, failed littlb by 
little in thefe [tarts. I'roin \\ hence 1 dot.bt 
Hill more tliat the. l'cnl}>tm’cs which wc poHl-t', 
arc cither not the; moll cxctdlcnt of antiquity, or 
clfc copies. But, not to ht; too Iroublefosne to^ 
your EKccliency, 1 omit other relleCUons which 
I could adjoin to the foregohig. * > 

You will no^doubt acciife tnoof aud’aeity, be- 
caufe I exclude from excellency fo many attcicnl 
VOL, ir. ‘ * U 
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ftalutcfi which all p<{nple acliAire asbolnEjmoft 
b(. autiful '1 o this 1 dare not reply with that liberty 
r could wifli. Better would it be lor a man of 
letters to do it A^ho f^HeiTcs thccxpei IeiK (' of the 
art, and has acquired it by,a mature examina- 
tion of thq ancient •llatucs and monuments-'^ 
Notwi(liltanding,io fatisfy you at leall in this 
part,>I fay that if the Apyllo of Belveciere had the 
tlel^inefs and. morbidity of the faid Antinous 
of the fame trtufenm, it would without doubt 
be much more beautiful ; and (till more fo, if 
the whole were finiflred as much as is llu' Inwh 
And the group of the Laocooit woidd he llill 
more admirable if the figures of tlur chlldn'ir 
Avere executed with the delicacy which oneolt- 
Jerves in other Avorks. But all hmnait things, h.ou - 
ever bcautifuHhcy may be, could llill bemoie li»; 
and lince every one is ignonurt of abfolute per- 
fei^ion, no ■ (the caft detern/mc the limits to 
Avhich thefccartitls arrived Avho AVt'ie fo much 
ellccmed, and praifod,. by men fo reafonablc 
auddnteUigctil. 'Fheo-forc as aac have no m'>- 
mimohts which 'rt'e r*an wiilf terluinty lay art 
of thefe‘cel('bratcd mafu'rs, I .hope to have par- 
don rf J believe tliat their works comprebcndtxl 
perfection, and equality of Itylc, imitation, 
choice of trxttjv, corrccliotis as much as the art 
can allow, exempt from evgryc negligence, and 
full of that greatnefs, which I do not knpw' how 
to d’tfr ovcr in the works that have remaihod. 

♦ifiefc reftections inltead pf cUmihilhing inimr 
a veneration fof tlie thipgs^ pf -dirtk|uity, ren- 
ders the at more cfthnab^cpii^d.ering by.tWi'e' 
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that romaln, what ouglit^ to have been tbofe 
which we have loll. 

One lees alio fo much fcicncc, and maih r- 
tliip in tlie works done by flavc^s and i.ibert{ 
who were thofe employed in thefe arts at Home, 
lihatalthough they wanted th j cltcem and honors 
which had exalted tliem fo ^nncir in thccx'c, 
yet ncvcrthelcfs onc*obfcrvcs in thefe works, 
even to the total fleeay o*f the art, tjic excellency 
of their fchool, which is always deheient in ’the 
liKnlerns, and which will rentier alway-> more ef- 
timable the rtdiqties of the ancients. 

Returning finally to the collection of thefia- 
tucs of Niobe, I li'aye tjic boldnefs to tell vour 
t'xcctlciicy that I believe it a copy of otlu'is 
ntuch better of fonie of ihe Grecian.-.; but each 
<.»t an aitilt ot unequal merit. I fupjxife bolides 
tliat having been reltorcd in the low times of 
the art, anti in part tlont? ancAv, from this arifes 
the great iaetjualily of tiie work, ai\d of it.s parts. 

By w hat I can conjecture ctmet'rning the 
liarlhnefs, which YOU huve^obleiactl in the vve- 
brow and bair,itcl«es uotappearto metbatitcomes 
*from the Itvle of,t}jt! mailer, but is ratifer done 
cxprelsiy to lignify tlie black hair anti to* give 
with it a greater exprefsion of ferioufnefs and 
fadntds to the tigwre; bt'caufe if it w\'rc llylo, 
one Ihouhl Und it alfo in the mouth, and in the 
other parts which ai*e I’ulceptiblc o.C angles'; and 
that w hich ha.s been the iuttjnlion of the artift5 
is di'tfiicetl t:J.carly from the head? of Jove wJriyli'* 
remain in .alkli^e gntpicut moiuMnents? All have 
tim t‘ye-bro>r . ej^refsive, a<vd delineated with 
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force, which one clofs not hficl cither in the 
Bacchus’s, \’cnus’s, or Ap«'11o’s, which the an- 
cients hav<‘ ro])rof('ntcd of fla\.C!r lialr. 

1 ct)nfcfs thaltiiiy feeble talents do not arrive 
to difthiji'uifh the different .kinds of grace, al- 
though I know that l)onify and grace are things 
very ditVerent : Jig\ erth'iL'lefs I umlerttand how 
they place<in fcnlptnre the » ontours t'^alled fore- 
Ihorh'ning. But the force of thcfi- expref^ions 
will depend upon the i/lioni of the Italian lan- 
guage, which I do not poUefs as I ecndd wiflt. 
Be it as it may, I call in my llylcthc dcligns of 
KP-phacl bcautifid, ^e 
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Tiic ruilf)wing loiter was printed four >c;irs ago at fiTadrid, in 
the ^Nork. of Ai\ihoiiv • Fon^z, eiUj^eJ Vivxr s i>- I\i*an.? 
or travels in Spain, Mfng’s having al<o widicd that they should 
pul)lish it, wrote it in Spanish, in whielj languagt.- heli.id^nof .i 
great fa*. ility of writing, thoretore viinous things remain some- 
what cordlised. To remedy this defect, means li;we been l.iken 
'toeorr%;<*l it as much as possible; however, without retouching 
it so nuu has to alter the original sfyh'. A fex'^notes are adjoin- 
ed to explain- tlie siguifjcatlun of various words proper to the 

'rhis sam« letter was printed at Turin, translated into Italian,* 
*^bnt so bacily, that it gave great grief both to myself and Mengs* 
wlioj ifileath had not prevented hiiUj* was dt-ternnned to ^ 
ianslaiecl ii himself, ^and to jmblish it, to do aw ny th^ bad opinion 
■ which he thought the Vorld must hac'e ofitTrom that translation; 

heciiuso, to the want ofU^learness whii4i is in the Spanish, there 
•^rcaflded, errors, uiKi Aunifest contradi^liui^. . 
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The nuMViO'r''; or(Jorr*‘gj*ioyvorc w*rittc‘ii'-l>y Mrnpjs at Florrncr, 
to "i\x it in fiK'sc ^^ho n:.:iIo^ihi: coliochcai of flu- lives of pain- 
tci s nt’al! t!u' sri'.on!-., whn, liovvev«M‘, cxtnu' <M'.]y tli.it poi^r 
krtu U' of C'fvnog:;!*' ^shith one rea'ls in their work^, 

Kis j>rii'cip-il bci^idcs (hat ui* making knoun ihc merits of 
(he grt at Ooneggio *h<*((v**‘ *kan it was heiore, to supply 
Avivst was flvti^’icnt in the life written by Vasari, aiicl to correct 
}ii>. ,*<i(^ns\ NotyithstaiHhng, many havn beHev<*d that 

A'as,i:i uhd not that life wiili q|I the instructir)n and impar- 

tiality n«'‘’essniy. Me«i;j(s likow tse believed it, but did not wish 
to i!;tcrh*Fe. top niurh in such 'qtio.Mon'-, and contented hnnsrlf 
•with hi% <»rdii:aj\ moderation t*. elni idate yell the tacts uj.on 
whicli 1*1* esiabiiJn^d the reputation of Coi JC£;gio, without rutet - 
ingintri this dispute, n<»r carKl (ortho opinion or sentiments of 
ihos^* \vl»o make it a tuiiionai eause to support Va^ari, 

'I'iie j'ra^’lisal Jes-.ons on painting, at the er.d, have been ga- 
thered iioni il^llcrent parts, wlie»»* ihev were spread s\it}joiit or- 
der or tnethod. Mengs dictHted them at various times, in varitais 
languages, roid to vnrirhis diseipJes, at < ording as the) occurred 
in hi:> :t ructions Each vs rote tin jm aetording to his vaji.u itv j 
jjii'l f('r that icasru), inanv of th'^n^ ai(‘ found in sutii t onfunen, 
that it itupossibh; iit dctifcrehenn ami the) have bet on*' tor 
(hrif reastm abaiulo'ac<l. Ihitby that 1 do I'.oUnieiui to i>av, tl'.at 
tlu'si' w/iiel'i ,ne published, aie fre(‘ frenu error; ipiite the mui- 
irary. 1 l.ni)\v tin: di^OIdc^ in whieh they au* found ; tin* irrt'gu- 
laritv (dhiie >sr\?e, the eoiitinin d repetitions, the errors r^f laH- 
guage and ofv ni: ,ti iichon, his ronfii^d mode ofexplainlng 
. hijii'seir. i make* this rein:. ik in ortler io' prevent the muiiners 
and censure vd'eeWain p<‘r'**»ns whoio vent the rage w iiiJi the es- 
sential men! of the \v ork v. dl c*\ 4 i’’ieOn tht'ii ilehoaie^elf-love, rum 
after ,uo'‘iis ;uid [-hi a .e>. F.e.»*thein theiefoie know, lli.it I .ibandoji 
to them, i ll tiie\ av find hei\*' of tins kiu/.I to exercise flieir elri- 
?1< i- ' ..nd 1 c«<. vlcii n . 1 '- usueli as they weaKI in Ct>ndeu:u. 
ff is <ijjVu I ) s ;\j that fhev leal tr me iiclhe opinion, th.lt t-'.' ir 
in '.<K *'re til]' f * uipfy word'-, and that eu\ } only uaineiit'; ihosi: 
who iir-’ of !t* 
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Y OU ullv my opinion upon the' merit'^ of the 
molt rcmarknblf pafntin^^ wliirh an* 
])reforvc(l in I be royal palaet' *at Madrid to piib- 
IHh it in a delcription that you an- jvoiug to 
give of Spain. You do me hionoui*, and ani- 
mate me, by ladicving me capable of fucln an 
undertaking, wiiich belides being tupcaior to my 
lirength, is ailo more diibeult than you ima- 
gine, principally becaufc 1 am not a man ol" !e<- 
ter'j, and have not graett to treat of a fubjret I’o 
delieate. 

You know very well to me few paint- 
ings cam appear fo be.uitifui as to <>{hers ; al- 
1 bough I admire the works of great men Itill 
more than thofe who make up tiie train of vul- 
gar amateurs, with the . dfiVereneo however, 
that thofe find an infinite numb(n- <>f exccilcnC 
painters ; and I tind only a fmall number, and 
reduce it to thofe few -.vlio’ merit tin; gitnibus 
title of the groat. * - > , ’ 

Xeverllielefs it is certain tiiat we Ifave .vill a 
common right to value the works of the belle 
arts ; bccaufe the learned and ignorant have 
each more ot lets au idea, that* tlu v have 
to give deliglit v'by, the imitation of things 
known; 'from whence they approve of tjiofe 
Yvhicivacccrciing to their un^lerltanding, Irwe 
this quality If work^ are lo inferior, thal 
beholders in *. Viewing them, ean diicover 
.the <dbfe^$ immediately, they defpife th.crn : 
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])ut ir by tlic variety of ol)jf<«5ts, pleafing anc? 
ealy to compn’hono, they c^cllglit the tight, 
then they approvt^ of them ; if howen er they 
meet great eon^)lltyitionsof reafonings, of which 
the mott cafy gniae tliein^ta the knowledge of 
tlu‘ (liliieuU, tiiey form to thcmfelves in that" 
tl\ateafe tl^e plca^irc of fuppofition, by exaltiijg 
their imdorlianding and^ tlatleiing their felf-love, 
anej th<‘y praife af; from gratitude the faid wea k 
mori or lets, according, to itsnalura! and iiabitual 
conditions. Thus the devout, the lascivious, Ibc 
learned, the idiot, approve ofdifl'ercnt objects, 
with grc'atcr or lets enthuliafm : ho\\ ever from 
things to© fitpcrior, and totally beyond our uu- 
dcrltanding, 've receive little or no delight. 

From whence you may confider how xarious 
mult be the opinions of im'U with refpecl to the 
works of painting, and how dangerous it is to 
give with a fmccrily ones’ fentiments upon the 
fame; becanfe every one is bigotted to bis 
Opinion of that which he approves, or clifap-. 
piwes, land generally he has the misfortune, 

, fbativhalotliers abajebe praift-.s, not from atfcc- 
tiou to flic thing jjraifed, but from h'lf-love. Man 
not being able to tolerate himfelf from being 
furpalled by others in his undcrtlanding, and 
not having f(;y'cc to oppofc reafon, has rccourfe 
tothe remedy of difcrcdiling\%i)ofocver fays llic 
.Hrqth with tlie title of evil-fpeaker, or at lealt 
deiKhtialor, or of an infatlablc man j from - 
wliencc it is fomblimes a misfortune to fee 
errors, a*nd always imprudcsxb to/ difeover 
them without necefsity. ' 
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K’ot\vitIiflandMi ‘5 I wlf^to ol)Ii"e you, fpeak- 
ing however with a painter, who knows the <llt- 
ik'iilty of the art, anti the imjjofsibility of pof- 
fefsing it without th;fccls. { have not the 
vanity to make myfclf a judge to orUIcifc Ihofc 
who are of the fame profeffion of niyfelf, and 
afilirc you, that I gn^it etleom for all, 
<;ven thofe*, who according to the rules of the* 
art would be very ccnhirable; and when I 
have no other motive to efteem them, I ad- 
mire them for the courage and eafe with which 
they hare exccutt d tlu'ir works, and which 
oi'ten arc not deficient in being done afU'r 
tlie hell principles. . If therefore I atlemj>t 
to (‘xpofe fome critical refle6lions, I do it only 
to be of fome utility, hf which you give me 
rcafon to hope. 

Firft, before undertaking the defcrlption of 
the paintings, it appears to me not ufelefs to 
give a fufciii^ itlea of painting jn general, in 
order that perfohs little, intlructed in that mat- 
ter, may be able to enjoy the bcautjy/; of the 
excellent productions wniph I am going ^to dc- 
feribe. , . i • ; . 

You are not ignorant that painting ha<? been 
at all times held in fticlf efteem, that the anci- 
ent Greeks called it the Liberal and Noble Art, 
and laltly intrpduced the term of the belle 
ART, which fuits it very well.- One has, hovv'- 
ever to reflect, that painting is a> noble or •liber'al 
art, from the mental flud>* which it necelfiwiiv 
requires ; an<i»thc fuperioritj' ®f the tmderltand- 
itvg and noble , jnind which he ought to have 

VOL. n. * 
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who praelicc'! it. It k all'o a art tor hav- 

ing by its exi'cllcnte the road always open to 
nobility, and honour ; as many examples prove, 
in Spain and ot iicr places. 

The term of relle ARTx’orrcfponds likewife 
\cry well with paidting on account of itspro<luc- 
tions, boeaufe e\<^ry painting ought tt» have 
beauty, without which it w ill always be <Iefec- 
live. 

The noble art of painting cannot be compared 
with any other thi))g better than poetry', having 
both the fame end, to inftrncl by plealing. 
Painting imitates all the appearances of (he 
viliblc ohjeyits of nature, not punctually as tliey 
are, but as they appcjar, or cimld or ought to 
appear, its end being '((j inliruet I'y' plealing, 
it will not fuccced by copying nature as it b, 
becaule, there will be (be laine, and alfo more 
dlflicully to comprehend the* productions of art 
than thofe of nature; iVoni vvhenre its aim ought 
Jo he to give ideas ol thhig^ produced hy uature; 
'uid ilswV)rks will be hv much (lie more 

c 

th(;pnoro the.. idea i? 'dear 'and perfect. 

AlJ that whioh 'art can produce, k already 
formed in nature,- eh ijcr entlrc'or in part ; and 
although art caiinot arrive to imitate to perfec- 
tion an object of complcat beauty, (whic h cafe 
is wry rare') otic niJjiy. nctwitbltanding fay^ 
that t he art of painting is in general more com- 
*plc4>, and niore beautiful than nature it felt ; be- 
eauio it \inltes perfections whicii are naturallv'- 
fejjerate, or dbpurat«*s the of all that 

w'hicb L- not ellential to thc'chdfeh charaetcr-itf 
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the idea which \ve woukl wilii to ^ive to the 
fpcelator. Hofides tliat, nature is to compli- 
cated in all her productions that wo cannot 
compreiicnd the mode how lh» produces them, 
noreallly diltinguilU her ellential parts. To the 
contrary, painting with the iroretayl conditions, 
givc's a clear id(?a of things (A'igijiall.y produced 
by nature* without fatiguing tier imdcrltand- 
ing; which always occalions ddiglit, becaule 
all that which moves the I'enfes and tlu- intel- 
]e(^t without latlidioulncls, produecs agreealile 
I'cnfations; and for that realon, imitation de- 
iights more- than its prototyjje. 'I'hen ui 
iourfe painting ougut‘in)t to he a tervik', hut 
an ideal imitation; tiiat k, it ought to Imilate 
llie j;arts ol' natural oi^jeCt-, in a manner, that 
they mav give an idea of the being of a thing 
which wc.percoivc ; and that is <l(»uc by c\- 
prefsing the vitible iigns of tliC elU-ntiai dilVor- 
cncc which there" is bctua'cii one objeft and 
another, be they of u*vciy dilVereut nature, or 
almolt limilar. Always’ when they*in:ike \ili- 
• hie this ellential difference they givi- ckVir idv-a- 
of their cflcnc'e, and property, and lake from 
the iinderflandtng the fatigue of cvnnprehcn- 
ding them. 

.Alto the painter \yell as tl'/- poet ought to 
choofc his fultjec^s Trom things which otk-r' in 
nature." Whether theft* ex Hi dr n. A they ought 
always to appear pofsiblej’and one ouglii^nei,cr 
to employ Jhc fame beauty aptl ptul'eclidn o- 
a degree inipofi^ie, except* in the perfons of 
t'uppofcd di^patyj ills whom b rendered pol’d blc 
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tlv.it which othenvifcMvould Jiot Iw fo. I’hefc 
bciiuties and pcriVotions arc commuiily called 
Ideal, beraufe they arc not to be lound in na- 
ture; iVoin whence it arifes, that many believe 
(be Ideal not to be natural or true. Painting 
always lias andouglft to l^avc numb of the Ideal; • 
to be underi'tood l^owevcr,^ that this is nothing 
more than ‘Ji cboiec of ‘'the parts already ck- 
ilHng in natilr(’, which agree with the fame 
idea, combined in a manner that they form 
an unity in a work of the art to attract the 
mind of him who views it, and to place it in 
liiat Itate w'hich the artift would with. In this 
conlills the artilice of painters, and with that 
they make Pictoresquk any natural olijeet 
whatfoever, by giving it a difpofition capable’; 
of raifing particular fenfa lions in the minds of 
the fpectators'. 

When a painting has the choice, imitation, 
and execution direcicd to tlu; fume idea, it will 
be always a good painting; to thccontrary it will 
ahyays be defective wlicn it is dejnlvcd of Ihefc' 
qnalltlds. . Notwit bfumditig,' it might be of 
better ^or inferior tlyle according to the choice 
made; by tlie antiior of the ^objects he propofes 
to imitate. 

All the parifcsinited togfiher which raunpof? 
yininting withregard to theprardfcal part_, or ex- 
ecution, form that w Inch is called Style, \ yhich 
js^i'‘^i'‘‘*‘ly tin; mani|iT of hclng of the wOrks 
of pJiinling. ; 

'Chefe Styles aye ainjoft infjpt^^, : hut! th€ prm- 
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clpal ones however one m*ay reduce io a cer- 
tain number; which are the liiblimc, the beau- 
tiful, the graceful, the figniticant, and tlie na- 
tural; not making account of th'c vicious It vies, 
although I <lo not* defpife the authors of 
them, becaufe ofUm gre^t deV^Hs aw^ found by 
the lide of great merits; and oy that wc mif- 
takc vices, by taking their defects for virtiuvs. 

Decipit i:xamplar virus iSiitabile. 

•• Hornt; 

With regard to fuch ftylcs, I will explain my- 
f('lf as well as I am able, although the fubjecl 
is fiiperior to my abilities; fo that I lhall be called 
autlacious to prtend ‘to ’undertake it; but t do 
it with the ho])C ofgiviijgat Icall opportunity 
that others more able and more capable, may 
apply thcmfelves to explain thefe things better 
than me; and I lhall he content in being ilifap- 
proved of, provided that others may kiy things, 
more ufcful upon a point lb imporUnt for pain- 
ters and amateurs, to know how to diltinguiili 
the ftyles, and etlcem thole mofl who juitlv 
unerit it, . 


' Sublime Style. , 

By fubjim^, Itnottnthc mode of treating the 
art* agreeable to the execution of the i<lea,s 
with which one would with to explain object^ 
of a quality fjjpgrior to our nature. ^Tlic .aili- 
lice.iQ^if tljiat in. knowing how' to 

forln an unity :i#i«!Cas, pQfslble and , impofdble, 
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intlic fame objrrt: iVonii wlictio* it Is neceffary 
that the artilt uniu-s and employs known forms, 
and appearances, to make a whole which exHis 
only in his intagination, and by the known 
parts wliich he will take from nature, lie ought 
to make aiv a})lin^'.t oti-all the (igns oftheir.mo- 
chanitm. Mooe in ail its parts might to he 
fimple, uniform, aufterfr, or at lealt folemn and 
grave.* 

Wc liave. no exanlples of that ftyle in thc 
works of painting, thofe being delieient of an- 
cient Cireeec ; therefore wc ought to have fe- 
eourfe to the tiatues which have remained 
of them, among wlijeh tln^ Pilius Apollo of the 
Vatican is that which •molt accotts fuch ft vie; 
and mull have bet’n per feel lyfo that of the .lov(', 
and the Minerva of Idiidia at Elis, ami at Atheii''. 
Tlie great Raphael, D’Erhino never arriveti to 
the fublime, although he ’reached the grand 
llyle. Mlc'hael Angelo produced only the ter- 
rible, f Although !)pth approached the fuhlime 
ija Iheii' Hleas and inventions^ yet their forms 

s' , - ' i • ' - ' ■ ‘ 

1 ■ V 

iTH'ant by Mode ihc fame style, or mariner of ov- 
f'c iitlon. jW AuiiTEKfi he iueant to sa^ that the execution one 
t») give Ihe form an air of slraphcity; tOrthc contours liivc'i 
curves or less wavirig than in the graceful svibjcfts; and 
t i the expression ch;tr.»6iet>pf majesty at>d. greatness, roje^ing 
every inlnutia* and aflV^Iiiatioft. •" 

f We have in anoflirr jdaec cxp1?ilocd Grajtd style. Tkr^ 

• fiijiLE is used by wav of Metaphor of that stylo ^vthWp in 

coinpo^ilion 4‘Jioosc.s posture most forced, and extraOr-. 

* and in executing the lilies lcs.s >ofi y in the expression, the 

point inost c>;freme, and in the colouring the less pleasing *, it 

is thc.cdblrary to <toftncss and gra^^Vrior’ one deny 
that tlii^ style" of 'Michafl*Angete y . ex aiut 

very terrible* « ( /' 
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^■€rc not f.orr'fpoixlrnt; al?ho\igh the executi- 
on, ifjarticularly of Raphael, was very natural 
tor that llylc. HannibalCaiacci hy iinltating of 
the forms of the ancient ftatilcs approached 
it fomctiines, but without uniting the luhliinity 
of idciis with the Ityle; tjic i3|nc might he laid 
of Domenico Zampieri. • ' 


JBeau'Pipul Style. 

'Beauty is the idea or imagination of j)ofMble 
perfetflioni Verfeetion never rt lulci’s itfelf vl- 
lihle u ithout producing' beauty ; nor produces 
beauty without fhowlng tlu' good fiuaiily or ■ 
or ]>erfcction of tlic ol)j(*cl in vshleh it is found* 
Beauty exalts our unclcrllandiiig to the know- 
ledge of the good OjUalitits of objects; which 
wilhoOt that woukUuive remained hidden, and 
difficult to comprehend. Die tlylC proper to 
exprefs fuch otyeCls ought^ to be elegant, and 
\oid of fiipcillniu^’ ; without wantlug Itoweser, 
wiy part ctlential, and by dirtiuguilhing otcry 
thing according to its dignity, or molt uftful 
quality. Neverthelefs, the ejtycution oughtto be 
individual, and fofter tharf^llje fublune Aylc, 
yet in a manner fufficient to give a ^lear idea of 
pofsible perfection*. • ^ 

. Nor is 'lefs that ityle of beauty found pei/eCl* 
thbtAVorks of the moderns. , \f thofe of Zevuii^ • 
had beet} prefe^yed, particularly bis Uttlen, one 
I'mi^hthavcbecil able'pcrhaps.to form a juft idea 
•of it*. Thedrcciaiimtucs which re-jiain arc gene- 
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rally more or Icfs offLcli a ftyFp, according as the' 
character of each permits it, and although we 
hav(^ very many exprefsions of the pafsions, as 
in the Laocoon, they itilidifeover beauty in the 
forms, although in a violent and altered date. - 
It appc'iMs thajf beauty changes its charaAers 
according to the fubje^ in whiclx it is found; 
thus wo ' fee it approaching to the lubliine in 
the Apollo of the Vatican: in the Meleager 
one fees human and< heroical beauty; In the 
Niobe, female beauty ; in the Appollo and in 
the Venus of Medicts the beauty of graceful 
fubjccis. Very beautiful arc the Caflor and 
Pollux at Saint lldefonfo; the wrellHng at Flo- 
rence; the Gladiator ,pf llorghefe; and (now the 
Pharnefian Ih'rcuh'S. All works diflVr in cha- 
racter, but neverlhclefs one knows that their 
author? never forget to unite them, Avith 
. beauty. 

• The ideas of Raphael arev little fuperior to the 
objects which he liuv in nature, nor arc they 
very e.cquifilc. Annibale was beautiful in the 
bodies^ of bis men y Albano in the figures of his 
women ; .Guid^ Reni in the 'heads of tlie fame, 
but nioriff liowewr itr the tbrras; tlian the liylc. 


C R A 

,, Grace is a \vofd equivalent with bcnl|icencc^ 
from w'hthce itarifes, that the objects which ap- 
pear graceful Sre thofe whieh their appear- 
ance give an idea of Utit - Inthis.ftyle 
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the , figures oughl^lo hai'c Ihe motions morlerate, 
eafy, lovely, juid more Iiuipble than arrogant. 
The execution ought not to be treated with 
much force, and, ought to be ,alfo eafy, loft, 
and varied, and witl^jut minutije. 

This was- the part wliichf th« Grecians confefs 
to have been pofll'lfed ih a faperior /legree by 
Appcllos ; dad althougli,that artill was very rno- 
deli, ftill he, gloried in pojlefsing it; faying with 
ingenuity, that others fiirpalfed him in fome 
parts but that he conquered, in grace. The 
idea wliicli'the ancients had of'grace was very 
diflerent from that which \ye have, of it ; becaufc 
in comparifon witli .theirs, ours is a kind of al- 
f(^(5t:ition which cannot fuhfift in perfect beauty 
withoutcmbacrafsingit; confiftingin certain gef- 
hircs, actions, and dllficult pollurcs, unnatural, 
or violent, or at lealt like thofe of children, as 
we fee fometimes, in groat Correggio himfcll, 
and more ill' Parmigianino, and in others who 
have followed that trafk. In the ancients 
there wa^, not that grace; ‘it was a characler to 
^ivethe fame lddtiof.bcauty lyhich bcauty.givds 
of perfection, by prefenting the. pUndiug parts 
of beautiful .objects. beautilul ixre- 

cian examples of that ftyle, arc the V enus of 
Medicls, the Apollo, the Hcrmap^iroditc of the 
villa of Bqrghefo,. gjid that, which remains an- 
tique of, the beautiful Cupid, of the'^fame villa; 
as al^ 'a Nymph in the collection ofSan'llde- 
.fohfoi mdj^i^yarious. other rtatues. Rjydiael pdl- 

thef ,na^^ons of ligures; 
Ji|; ^ <5ertkin eleganc.e in the 
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forms and contours, imd his c,xcculion is in ge- 
neral too powerful and determinate.* Correg- 
gio may ferve as ah example in the contours, 
dare obfeure, arid in all that,whicli is conipre - 
heitded under the • termu of execution. .He 
poihalcd in^an eminent degree, that partof which 
Appellcs (o tnucR gloried \vhen he praifed Pro- 
togenes, faying that lie was equal to him in 
ev(‘ry thing, <> but that he did not know hotir to 
take his hand off from a work ; meaning that 
too much labour, and too much polifli, takes 
from the grace of works, and are contraiy to 
that ftylc. 

<! ' * 

SroKiFiCANT ANp Exi’Hessive Srvi.r.. 

Signilirant liyh.* is that. which has expn^fsion 
for its piiiK'ipal end. tts execution requires 
determination, and conciution. ' 

Rap) lael ‘may ferve in that as a perfedt ex- 
ample, being never in that part furpaired by any 
on- . The ancient Grecians j'rcft.-red beauty to 
i xprCfsion, fo rouch.fo, tluit tin y endeavoured 
not to brutalize the forms by^alterations which 

* DETE-RNfiNATK v^xccution isignift's that vrhirh marks 
to a l orlaiii point, und leaves the rest for imagi- 
niitioii. The pp.datOr as. well, as the reader likes (o have 
someiliing left for supjjosition, f o Vuppose and find out of 

rr(>in'''.vlu'ne(j the author who exhausts on all sides his 
tnalfo* d'sgu^ts the readier by mortilying hi$.,self<ldvc, bccau«.c 
^.he supposes him ineapabK* of searching the consequences of' 
hnnself i and a painter who mnrk^ things, al£it'above all the ex- 
prcssion .wifK too much force, onuses the and pre- 
judice to beauty. ,ElVcTy jm^treme buf the greatest 

tli/Uculfy \sfio know how \o chooW 
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. are generally ocqafioned b|'thecfte6ls of violent 
aft'mions. 

Among tlje raddefi^s.no^ one has known how 
to give fuel) tafte to «xprefsion Raphael; who 
appears as if he had ‘"drawn the perfons them- 
fcives which he rcprefeiited. Others, alfo of the 
greateft ability^ appear ^as ifVhey had drawn 
Commediaas, who fefgn the pafsion^ they re- 
• prefent, and who reprefent tlie adtionsfor the fpec- 
tators, and not becaufc they felt; the effedts 
themfelves; fo that it is ah affedtation, and not 
the internal . fenliment of the perfon. Some 
profefsors of merit have thown grace only by 
fome particular adtions,. and others not even this 
part, having made aft their compolitiom cold, 
and inanimate. Raphael to the contrary is ex- 
prefsive in all cafes, andhisexecution correfponds 
in all the parts his ftyle requires, as I lhall ex- 
plain in the defeription of bis paintings. 


NATlfRAI. ’SkTYLE. 

♦ 

Although painting ought to give an ‘idea of 
things natural, I diftinguith however under4.hat 
term of natural ftyle, th.ofo wpks in which Ar- 
tifts propofe no other end but. the fame, with- 
out chooftng or improving the moft exquifitc of 
nature itfelf, , ^id tl&t is underftood' when one 
fpeaks of Katunitifts in pain^irg; which dono- 
mih^oh .^g<||iies . that fuch artifts have 
k»owh.thii?.ai?w«flmproving tlTi^ongm or of 
fetur^^ j contenting them- 
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felvcs only with havliig known how to copy it as " 
tlie occalion has reprcfenled, or as they have ge- 
nerally found it. 

It appears to me that , one might compare 
this fly Ic of pamtihg to tlje ftyle of, comic poe- 
try, whicli ufes the artitice of poefy, without 
employing poetical ideas. . In this ftyle have 
excellently lucceededf^me Dutch and Flemings, 
fuch as Rembrant, Gerard Dau, Teniers, and 
others; hut the heft .examples of that ftyle are 
the works of James Velafquoz ; and if Titian is 
fujrcrior to him in colouring, the SpaniardI fur- 
pafled the Venetian by much in the know- 
ledge of light and fhade, gs alfo in aerial per- 
fpectlvt;, which are the moft necoflary parts in 
that ftyle, becaufe by {heir means it gives an idea . 
of truth, nat*iral objects not being able, to lub- 
fift without having relief and diftance between 
them, and may be of the mpftboautifulor moil 
ordinary CQlouTing. '^VhoevtT would with of 
this kind any thing n\orc than is- to be found 
in the \vorks of Velafgue?, can only lind it in 
liatii/c itfelf ; but hg rviil ftiul Hie moll neoeflkry 
parts iri that auHmr. ' «, 

It will bc.,cafy to find that which correjponds , 
with any ftyle, when vOne confiders, that the 
parts of imitation' du^ht to be confiilent with 
the firft i(lea propofed by the^rtift; for which 
rcafon I i^ll pnfs„under fifence different other 
ftylct, more or. lefe .perfect, >yhichj refer, to the , 
‘bifeVpr thC; other bcflore mention^, v; . 

i .iear. I ftiaU^<^fguft;.too^mud#4 num- 
ber of Ainatcurs held i^?riu{ifligeht‘ mcn,.by 
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• fpeaking of the Jicious admired much, 

by him who has not a tadc delicate as to dif- 
c('rn the true excellence of great inenj’and takes 
a mere appearance for true merit; butthefeare 
much deceived, lik^ many oUier admirers of 
Michael Angelo who take the loadi^'d Ityle for 
♦ he true greatnefs of that maficr. ^ ^ 

The alli'^lation offoi^ic Lombardian painters 
’ apjicar as grat;f‘ful to them as that of Correggio, 
and the fame happens of,all the alie<ded llyles, 
winch many praile, as if they were of the heft 
taftci; in the mean time it is not at the moft 
but an uugmeritation of accidental thing.s, with 
w iiieh th<‘y arrive low give fome idea to him who 
is capable of knowing thc^obje<!*ts of nature by 
the {)arts or principal ligns. 'Die means adop- 
ted by artifts of that ityle in giving pleafure to 
Amateurs^ is to augment tlic beauty of the lo- 
cal tints of all the''hodicsi and of tlieir varic'ty; 
the force and contrapofition of the dare obftmrc* 
and the cliimexical difpoiltion of the malles of 
light and Ihadew'here onc/.'annot tind lUnatural; 
Jb that fuch worivt? arg executed more for the eyd 
than the reafon. Many have practiced thi.s Ityle 
who arc held as great liicn, paiticularly oift of 
Italy, whofe names I fefpe<ft for their merits in 
i>ther parts oftlio^arLfuch ausin thg fertility and 
abundance of tlnjir genius, and in the fuperior 
talent with which they have kno\tfn how to 
conqiieV and deJfpifc the greatell difficulties^ 
and {o , content themfelves* with the value *bt 
fomep^s eafy, without regarding theceu- 
. fur^ ofiiitklig^men. 
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Ea$y Style'. 

Some profeflprs have followed a ftyle fufli- 
cipotly eafy, and of much facility, without be- 
ing totally vicious ; fuch a!s Peter of Cortona and 
his School, 'in whifch was didiuguiflied Lucas Gi- 
ordano hii difciple. Thpfe may be called pain- 
ters of the eafy, common, and popular ftyles, and 
who have notinveftigated perfection ; contenting 
tJjemfelvcs to give in all the parts of the art, a 
fufficient idea to diftinguifh one thing from a- 
notlier, without, regarding their perfection ; fo 
that thefe moft celebrated^ Artifts have no oUier 
mode, of lludy in their works, but fuch m is 
fufficient to make tlicmfelves underftood by 
vulgar amateurs, with very little fludy or ap- 
plication. ; 

That , which refpeCts the pra<^ce of paint- 
ing, comprehends five principal p^s, w hich are 
delign, dare obfeure^ colouring, invention, and 
compofition. In all wprlts occur principally and 
Rbfolutely the three,fiffi ; and all that whicJi one 
makes i ll thefe parts ofiennightprove if it be done 
weK, or ill. It is, not thus in the other two, which 
are mudi more arbitrary, and although they 
ought to be ^guided .by reafon, they avail not- 
withfhnding fometUjhgof opimohs; from whence 
arifes the ffifliculty of finding, l^ed r\4es to con- 
ibent'every one ; and fince mwntipn and com* 
*pSi6tion regulate dhthc. parts of clb^|j?e^,evei^ohe 
chbofes dinerentiy, and apfgoy^sje he haa 
chofen acfcofding tef his gChfu^ • ’ - * 
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Design. 

To enter into a d^feripton of all the parts 
whicli dcfign requires, \fr6uld he a work very 
long, and not proper to this p|ace. I thall only 
fay that its iferferadiLconfifts in the corredlions; 
that is, in the exaiSt imitations of all the forms 
and irianners in whicii they prcfenrt themfelves 
to our fight, and in tchotwn^ how to give them 
their correfpondent charkdterfehoofing from na^ 
lure that which agrees with the fubjedl and ob- 
jca. 

« 

Clare OE;scnRE, 

The Beauty of Clare obfeure confifts in know- 
ing how to imitate all the elfeiSts pf light and 
(hade in nature, and in givfng to works, force, 
fweetnefs, degradation, variety, and repofe fot 
the fight, as Well in the* light as fhade ; and 
finally in making the Clare obfeure ferve to ex- 
prefs the character ofia work fomewhat. cheer- 
ful or grave. , * 


COLCURiNG. 

The beauty of colouring requires a juft Jmi-. 
tation.of local colours,”* or of ’ton w of colours 
which any thing is tinted. This tone, ought to 

* Local Colovk^ is the proper sifid nat-ural colour of Uungs 
. ’w hich one distingursh^s timong them. ^ » 
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be the fame in the lights as Vp tlie fliados and 
half tints, fo th jit each colour or tint goes dc - 
■crealin|j according' to its want of light, or the in- 
terpofiticn of t^ie air betvi’'ccn the objects and 
dm* 'fight. Finally, a colour ought to receive all 
the accidents which one fees in iiature, fo as to 
jpfoduco a hcautiiul, lucid J'licli, pow^eiful, and 
ioft Colouring. "-"t . 

y Invention is the"iiioft exadt -part of paintJjig, 

. molt natural to •explain the talent of 
1^' airtift.. It sis, the]) poetry of painting. It is 
'the firlt idea of a wofk, and the painter ought 
never' to lofe . fight of it even hi the lall llroke of 
the pencil.' It is not fufficient that he forms 
good ideas, aiid that he fills a large canvafs with 
many figures, if all tbefe ferine not to explain 
the principal obje<Irl,and if all the complexion 
of the work does not eXprefs and declare to fpec- 
tator? the fuhjeCt of ivhich one treats, preparing 
‘amP di/pofing?jtlv'> underlianding of him 'wfio 
^^y^V(rS5the^paiptfhi^,'h3?.^]&^ with the ex- 

principal 

•'fighres-j, ^dii nothing 

■ to' m've^^IVM^ipifefeidhs * and altetcd motions 

do V'ajppeaf inventors. Ex- 
,,''<^efsris' the thing to good inven- 

[•tjopi '^To givo' .thridea^df^lhat paid^ 

Icdbc among a] few, tbfe paintingdf the Spassi- 

it tr^tp^the-Faiiltings of 
the-Royaji Falaco.‘ '-f-"'-"'- '- 'v 
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Composition. 

B\ ro’.v.pnfjtlon in paintloir,* one to 

nndorliaiK! the art oK uniting u ith a good m.-- 
lliocl, tli(' objects whielijire t'liolen by means ot' 
iiiviMitiun. , Thefe t\tH> parts oiig’- l aivvavsto ])c 
.^ini'ed ; Iw'caule tljo bfll tlimighl'', and the 
v.iott ])eaiird'ii! inventions would bd difagreeable 
u llhout good compofitiom I'lie beauty <»t‘ that 
part depends principally upon the vaiiery, eon- 
inijxilition, contrafi,*’ a>ul on the dirp-'idiiui of 
all tin' component parts of a work, \rith all 
tliai,inv('ntlon lias tc? regulate all the j)ar(.- fd’the 
tompolition, to alsign tin* quantity mort'or lets 
uhieh ougid to enter into the painting, aivl tlu' 
motive, or property ot‘ that wlijch'compol'es 
it. '■ 

Painting has been fubjed to ebangc'’, 
all iuunan tilings fuUVr ; it has bai? its progr'ds 
and decay; it returns to t'Jevale itieH’to acertalu 
degree, and tliei) goes declining anew.* It lias 
*not only (experienced tljicfc'changes, buj: has vn- 

ric'd air© in its *fundamental reatons ; beeauie 

• * 

that which in one lime has been its prineijial 
end, in another has been regarded as a part 
fearccly neccllary. ' • 

CotjtrjVst in pnintir.gtj a well (u'5trlUfl*'-d vani*tv of 

all the pa^ts. It the c<#ntrary to r-.‘]M;tition. If in a fj;roup 4>f 
throe ji^^ures, for esampJe, one sljdwif its*L li’ hy the* 
another by the back, and tlxe other Iv^lhi* side, duiv will InT^* 
good contra*!t. Ejjffji figure, and each ineaiLer oujflit to ^ f 
with others of its- groop, and each groflp witn other ■; 
painting. Tliere isX'^ntTabt oven '.nVolours. 

VO... II. * L • * 
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I give for fuppofitic/n, that ip no nation had ' 
painting exifted, in a form of the art, before that > 
of Greece, and that no others had exalted it to 
fo high a degree of perfe<^lon as them. 'I lu'fe 
genius’s cultivated it with other reahuis, and 
with a fl:)le dlfl’ercnt from the moderns, al- 
though the imitat^n of nature has been always 
the principal end of all., ' 

The ancients regarded beauty fo much, that 
only the beautiful part, of nature appeared to 
them worthy of imitation ; fo that one may be* 
aifured it has been thofe who have formed and 
maintained the ftyle of beauty. The vaft at- 
tention which the grcatell, artills paid to the 
perfe^ion of that part, was retained in the 
thoughts of thofe grand compofitions of which 
the modern authors are fo proud. In the 
mod celebrated paintings of Polignotus, Zeuxis, 
Parrafius, and Apelks were, of few figures. 

Their invtjntions, although ingenius, were not 
abundant in objects, apd from thofe which re- 
main, we jnay conjc^fire, that their moft copious 
comppfitions explained mor,p tlte particular ex-,, 
cellence ‘of each .figure j than the unity of the 
“^whok. One may yet adduce another reafon 
by which the ancient painters filled not their 
paintings full pf-figures ; which is, that a bcau- 
Vtifuland perfetft obje^ reqnires/pace to fiiow it- 
• felF to advahtage, it being certain tliat many 
ohje^ls weaken the»enioynse^nt of the principal 
pVffegtion. ‘ f! 

When tlie Gi;ecian painters jfdvaiiceci their 
art fo mugh as to mevit the attention of philofia- 
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phcrs, llicy aimed to il;ck excellence in the 
imitation of nature ; but of perfect nature ; from 
SvJicncc they did not exatfl fo much a number 
of tyl)jc6ts, as their perfection. , In this manner 
they advanced the art by degrees from the fif- 
teenth Olympiad to the nineteenth, in which 
time they found the greatell fublilty, nor re- 
mained any thing to^add except ’that grace, 
which, as I. have laid, is not naturally perfection, 
or beauty, but gives the idea of the latt, by re- 
prefenting it to the min<l in that ftatc of repofe* 
which facilitates the comprehenfion of him who 
views it. This part was referved for the great 
Apelles, who flourifhed'in the 1 12th Olympiad, 
lie bedovved on the art all its completion, per- 
fecting all that which his prcdcceflbrs had in- 
vented ; and all thofe who came after him, 
wifhing to proceed otherwife, fell into ufclefs 
novelty, minutiae, brilliancy of colours and ca- 
prices. 

When painting returned almoft to its firft 
being in the 1-tth century^ the world yvas. found 
in great ignorance, and* with little philofophy, 

' fo that the Hrft painters were employed to paint 
images without having any regard to beauty ojT* 
perfe«Slion. 

'\Th<; sight finds quiet and repose in « work when there is 
no conUiMcm init, and when the colours aticPelarc obscure are 
well understood, rtudsgre^nted in a manner that Jlio eyes and the 
understanding can ct^preiicnd the idea of the painter with ease, 
and without fatigue, A painting v. hcrc^lho author exhausts all his 
8ubjcc;t, and loads it too inuch with ubjeds, or where by studAfiijg 
variety, he has HI understood the coftoeation of the colours, will 
cause an eftbd cgjifiary to that repose of jvhich wV speak. The 
Logo®, improperly called of R A pHyiet, is a good example of 
coiMttsion, because th^c is too much of every thing in it. 
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In Italy, where it ^•:ls print-i])ally rmewee ■' 

■ they painted entire hUj'adcs lor churches, chax* 
pels, and church -yards, reprefenling mvl'n'i'ics 
»of the pafsion ol Our Lord, and of olher 

lar things; tVom whence, evt'n iVoin. tlx' hegin- 
ning, the ajl incljned to a Hate ot' abundanci; 
and lu|X'rllu’ity, ratlu'f t[ian ])C.rret^lion ; and 
even till Slow the lyl't/w is not c'haiiged, as 
painting ferve^tu content the vulgarity of riches 
and power, uiore tha,n philol’ojihy and good 
talle; quite llie contrary to that which hap- 
pened among the .Grecians, ,'rhus it follows, 
that painters feek not perfc<ftion, but ahun- 
dance and Ikcllity, b<'caut'* perfection is but 
lor few,’ and the relt is. attainable to all, e\cn 
to the moll ignorant,^ .M'ho at prefent arc- the 
Icgiflators of talle. 

Since nothing in this world is contlant, and 
juon are extravagantvin thcir.ideas, by exalting 
that .which ijj low, anclrahahiig that which is 
high, painters could not do, lets than feek now 
inodes tOefurpafh oiu; another, and, by that, they 
have prodetdcd^by addiiig thcorical parts, 
to that Hbrbaroils pra^tic^ ill; whtci* they liegau. 

hrft: patt they I'qiiricl. w^is ■ perfpeadive, 
by .ijj^e knowledge,.of.'\y|fii^, and’ that of Ibrc- 
Ihortning, they put thcmfelvcs in a ftalctoad- 

■ lance nipre tfu’Ir inventions. , 

Oomcnicc) (iliirlandajo, of Fldrence, was the 
lirlt, .who, hy means of that part, improved 
j,fi7mpdc of coinpolition, and placing the ligures 
in grbupsi'and .sliitinguiniing tHo* drrqicry by 
jult gr.ulatiqns, lu'g.tve profundity to hiscorn-^ 
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;Vifitions. In fpie^it of all ^ha.t, life tlid not dare 

dilate his compofitioiis as his fucceirors liave 
pracijfetl. 

Towards the end of the r4th ccnttiry were ' 
horn fomr; mon of .fupr'i ior talents, fuch as 
Leonardo da Vinci, Micdiac l Angelo, Giorgi- 
one, 'ritlan, I'atlK'r Baitftolemy of faint Mark, 
and Raph.ael. Leonard * found much* fubtilty; 
Michael Angelo with the ftudy oi*the ancient 
fragments, and with the Knowledge of anatomy 
enlarged tlie llylc of defign, with the formsi 
(iiorgione of Caftlefranco enlarged it alfo in ge- 
neral, and in particular gave to colouring the 
^reatcll vivacity, which his prcdcccfsors had 
not done. Titian with a iT\ore fubtilo imitation of 
nature, found perfe<?lion in tlie tones of colour- 
ing. Tatlier Bartholcmy, making drapery his 
particular ttudy, found.the mode of drefsing well 
the ligures, following the relief of the naked by 
means of dare obfeure. Raphael, endowed with 
a more natural, and determinate talent for pain- 
ting, ftudied his predecclfors’and contemporaries, 
jjnd appropriating^ the. molt cxeeilentof all} ac-' 
cording to the ccftivenicncy of ; exprefsfng the 
truth of nature, he formed aftylc tlie moll per- 
fect and univerfal of all the modern. painters who 
iiave Ix^cn before or after himj qu^ dfhe were 
(excellent in all tUejparts of the art, was in-, 
comparably more fo in compolltion an<l inven- 
tion ;^aitd I believe it, would have furprllc d’ tl^ 
(irccians thcmfcives if they* had fecn the grciit 
works of the Vatican, where unite alJundance, 
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and fo much pcrfci\ion» with lludy, olegancr 
and cafe. * 

As among the Grecians painting had acquired 
the higheft perfoL^tion by means of Zeu\is, and 
Paratius, and that the great Apelles, as I have 
faid, had only to add grace, apparently, alfo, 
among tlu^ moderns, nothing was deficient in 
painting after Raphael^ e^icept thalGrace which 
Anthony Allegri added, who accomjilifhed all 
that which the flyle of modern painting could 
defire ; furprifing thc‘ uuderftanding of the in- 
telligent, and the fight of every one. 

After thefc great painters there was an inter- 
val, until IheCaracei's of Bologna, ftudying the 
works of their prcdecelibrs, and principally thofij 
of Correggio, formed h now School, and bccanrc 
the lirfi:, and mod happy among the Imitators. 
Hannibal was the moft correct imitator, and rcr 
united the ftyle of .the ancient ftatues With the 
grandeur of Ixwis, hut he tlifpifcd the fubtilty 
of the art, and philofophical reflections. Fronr 
thefc Cara cc'i’s, was s formed a fchool of many 
Ablc,me“n, and all foifowed the fame track, ex- 
cept* Guido Rcni, who- had a. great talent anti 
murh eafe, and' introduced in painting a plea- 
fing fiyle, compofed of beauty, grace, richnefs 
and cafe. Guercino of Cento, was inventor of 
another partitffilar llyle of dare obfeure, which 
was compofed of fpots, cohtrapofition, variety, 
find jof interruptions of all the flare obfeure. 

After tlu ie great men,' who imitated with 
much eafe the appearance of the perfeiStionofthe 
lirit, and of nature, came Peter of Cortona tyho 
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*foun«l yet loo much diihculty to accomodate 
lo Ihcfc ftyles, and poHefsing a great 
natwjal talent, he applied himfelf principally to 
the ])ait of compolltidn, and tef that which is 
called Taste. Untihthis time, all compofitions 
had had a kind of fynimetry, or be it difpo- 
lition, regulated according as the equilibrium, 
and invention of the 4iiftory required; but 
ivtcr of Cortona almott feparated tlie invention 
of the compodtion, valuing much more of tbof©. 
parts which delight the light; as arc the con- 
trapofitions and contrails of the members of the 
liguros, fo that then was.iiitroduccd the cuftom 
of lining paintings with a croud of figures, well 
diliributed, withoutthinkingwhether tliey fuit- 
td the hillory or not; whicli is diametrically 
ojipolite to the pra<?ticc of the ancient (J recks 
wlio ufed to employ few figures, in order tiiat 
their perfection might be more vifible : thofc of 
the fchool of Cortona, to the contrary, ufed 
many ligures in order tl?at their impertcGlions 
Ihould not be fo palpable. » *Of this lall Tchool, , 
there are very many* o( the fame fiaitimdnts, 
which have changed the ehara^cr of painting. 

A little after came Carlo Maratti, who, afpi- 
ring to perfection, fought it in the works of 
otlier painters and particularly is>4liofc of the 
Caracci’s. Althoi»gU he applied all hi> ftudy 
to be natural, one knows by himfelf that he 
was in, the preoccupation of not following 
own finiplicity. This maxim he extended to 
^ all the parts the art; and, tvitb that, has 
given to his fehuoS, (which has been, the hit 
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at Rome,) a certain Wlc or,\uce<y and affec- 
tation. 

France alfo has had feme great meii, ])ar1i(;u- 
larly in compodtion, in wliich Nicholas I^ousin 
^vas, after Raphael, him who moil imiluied the 
liylc of the ancient Greeks. Charles h' Itrun 
was abundant: different other Frenchmen were 
men of nferit; and whilll their fchbol did not 
depart from 'the Italian maxims, it produced 
many good profcllbrs, who remained (amou^ in 
muny parts of tlic art; but there foon apj)ear- 
c,dfomc, who, preferring the magnilicent works 
of Rubens which v\'erc exiffing at Paris, to tlu' 
perfect works of Raphael, .imitated in ])arf the 
plcafing objects whicli nature offered in i-'ranet', 
with the maxims of Rnbens, and they formc'd a 
iryle which plcafcs for novelty and brillianc y, 
to which that nation is inclined, and abandoned 
the Italian talle, forming ^ national llylo, in 
which, what they call Esprit makes thcclii n- 
llal part. From that time they no longer painted 
citlmr Egyptians, G/ccks, Romans, or liar- 
barirfns as Ponlsin had dour, bfitahvay.s French- 
ihcn ; and thus they pretended to exprefs b)"^ 
thchi tlP^ ch;iraclers of any other nations. 

That which I have thought of the other fchools 
yoiiraay dra^v^Voifn the defeription which J thall 
give of . the works of tiieir l^cii artifts. 

^ Although the little I have faid will not he 
iufh&ient to give* a compleat idea of 'the art, 
I fear that to you it will appear tod long 
ibr the. thort defeription whicli 4 Ihall give of 
the paintings of his Majeffy.* ^ , 
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• I would wlOithat in that Royal Pal ace could be 
^ound the account ot’all the other valuable pain- 

• tvjgs which arc in the other Royal feats, and that 
they were difpofed ina gallcryiworthy of fo great 
a monarch, t<> beab]e well of ill to form a dif- 
courfe that from the moft ancient painters which 
we have any account 6’f, one migl\t guide the 
iinderfhnoing of the eurrous even to the lafi. 
who have mcinted any praife: I could then 
make eomprehenfiblc the clientiiil diflercnce 
which pafl'cs between thciii, and I could gire 
by that more clearnefs to* the .ideas; but the 
court not having ever thought of forming a fe- 
ries of painting, 1 iliaUfpcak uncorme6tcdIyoftiie 
artiils of dilVe^rent times, , beginning by the bell 

• Spaiiifli authors, whofe works are placed in tJte 
principal rooms of that Royal Paljec, 
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I \ t^achall W'hjJie tjte K'uig df cites, arc placed 
tlicpjiajor part of tlie faicl ^paintings; parti- 
‘Ciilafly autlior^, James Vclafquez, 

RiGera, aiKpS^Iorillo. , jiiut what dilterence be- 
tween them ! what, knowledge . and trutli of 
clan; pbfcuve*Ho wc not find iq Velafqiu / ! how 
well be nnUerflood the elicA which the air has 
interpofed between the objetH'*, to make 
diftaut thp kmc tVoni the other T and 
what Rudy fo’ir .;vny proji’eilior who wpuld w'ifli to 
. cqfifider^^e paintings of that autiior .exifting Jq 
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the laid ha]l,(ex<?cuted at three, difFerenl timcsP 
-Jind the maiincrwhich -thow^the way held by 
to fuch excellence in the imitation of 
nature! 'I'lio painlinijjortlie Agua j>()h of Seville, 
IhowSjhow much painters fubjerted thcmfclvc.s 
in the beginning to natuijil imitation, ‘by hnithing 
all the parts, and giving them that tierce which 
. appt'ars as if one l'aw*the model, contidering 
the client ial diiVerencc which them is between 
the parts illuminated, aitll lhade, lo that that 
fame imitation of the natural llyle madi* them 
give into that which was a little harlh and dry. 

In the painting of the falfc; Bacchus, who 
crowns fome drunkards, one fc(*s a llyle more 
open and free, bccaufc ii imitates t»uth,*not as 
it is, hilt as it appears. Yet one obferves a 
great eafe and dexterity in the forge ofWilean, 
where feme of the fmiths are a perfect imitation 
of nature. But where, witfiout doubt, he gave 
a jutl idea of the fame nature, is, in the painting 
ofthe Spinilers, which is hi his highell llyle, and 
done in a manncj; which appears not to liavc re-; 
sL’cived any part from t^xgcution, but only Iroin 
delirc; in this 'llyle it is a lingular wyrk^^ 
Befid{;s thefe paintings, there arc fome portraits 
ofVclafquez ofthe fame ftyle, which weieTlie 
moll beautiful he ever did. » 

Ribera is admifabie in the imitation of na- 
ture, ii\ the dare ohfeure, in the touch ot^ the 
jieneU, and in Ihew'ing the accid('nts of tin.’ 

<ly, the wrinkles, the hair of the body, &e. His 
llyle is alwa^ powerful, buj doi's not equal Ve-» 
• krfque-i in* the, Itnowlcdgc of lii^ht and lhade, 
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bi-iii" slf'^cu ist in the <^.'.(]Arir>'’' niKl aniMrnt 
aiv; .'.(.''iouji Ih*'' r.:I<)j.i-'iv,sr !).• is- . utto i’nrci-; 

bie ’.I'.cJ br.r=..-’‘. as <hi/ of tl)c soy.a- 

i * ‘ , ■* 

port<"S pl'.'.n.v i!r,’v,\' 

Of Nioril-';, 'Ij'-i' an in Dial cham- 

licr ol f'.vt' (iitiorcMi rty*< i i»o lidi arc the lu- 
ci(”..»liou,a,n(1 ili;- Nativif^r of Onr Lord, which, 
cfjXX'iaUy 'the fcconcl, :w: paith.. >] in a nia<i arly 
fi vie, and wfih a foie. coni'o;wt.i!»lc (c> nalurc, 
al'liou^h they were dom; hclovc he acqnircd 
that fwcctnefh which chanud- rif <; his fecond 
ilvdo, as one difeovrrs in other ]\iintir)‘ 4 “ of that 
etiamber, and uami lv in the little one of the 
marriaate of th«^ Virriin M ii y, ar.fl in a inotl 
beawtifvil half figure of S'.ont J ami's, placed in 
a contiguous anti-el'.ainber. 

In the couverfation room of the King, tlu'ro 
is an excellent work of \ elalque/ which repre- 
fentsthe Jiifauta Dortna Mafg.uita Maria of Au- 
ftrla, wheuithc aforefaid Velafquez drew her, 
but that work being fo famous for its excellence, 
I will not fay more ‘than that it can convince 
that theetfeef occafioncd Uy the imitation of na- 
ture, Is that which ferves to content every clafs of 
'"^eof^le, above ail, wliere one makes not the 
jwiryipal account of heauty. 

lor the piyJ'etiL I will refrain from fpeakiog 
of the many excellent paintings of Titian, dif- 
perfed through every part of the palace, to fay 
fopiclhitig of the fuperb portrait of Velafquez, 
inSvhich he reprcfciitcd Philip IV. on horfcback, 
in an admirable* ftylc, as well for^e figure of 
the King, as tire hdrfe, and the, iiehl itfclf^ b- 
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toiK’liod*' will) t?ie grratcll tarte, but above all 
jini;iil u' the eat’y and <!ctcrminulc ftyle with 
the bead (d’thcking Is painted, and which 
Icems'to brighten tlie ikin; and*all, even to the 
hair, whicli is moft beautiful, is e\ecuted with 
the greatett legerity. Uy the tide of that paint- 
ing is another of the. Count Duke of Olivares? 
iearcc any thing inferior to that ol*the King 
afon’faid. 

We now proceed to obfc'rvc the mofl beautiful 
painting of the fame author, reprefenting tlie 
Surrender of a fort, whir h painting was origi- 
nally placed in the Ri^tiro of the < iiamber^ of 
kingdoms, and is r/ow in the cbamlx'r where 
the Prince of A/turias dines. 'Ihis* paint- 
ing contains all the perh ('lion of whieli the 
iubject was cap:'.blc,*nor is there a thing, exc'cpt 
the fpear and the lance, wiiich is not exprelied 
with the greateft majefty.’ In the fame cham- 
ber is the portrait of the Infanta l>onna Marga- 
rita Maria, and that of an Infant on horfeback, 
both executed by Velalijiiez in his belt tiyle, 
• with other portraits froin his hand,whic h liJlcwil'e 
here placed. 

In tlic drefsing chamber of the Prince* “!fre 


* Touch in terms of painting, signifies Ihc nfhnnging tlie pencil 
and ctdoui'i. Everj one supposes l6 see at a eertaiii dis- 

tance, of course ought lo lose the niinutiir \vhi<h one. sees uhen 
near. "Pho hair, for example, one canyol .see ur repi e>eni <hvifl**tl 
;is It fs, and lor that reason painters represent it in a ina'--;. ^>his 
mass is to he done in a i evtain manner which depends it', 

{ityle.aud From whence %ve say ^hat a pifinter to e c h kr 
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throe ho'.intifnl ]):iinting-j of'RilH’ni, one nf 

Saint Jt-rom, and a fellow of Saint IJmctliel'; 
painted in In'- moll clear ilyle, in wliieli <'/nc 
fees the inoii bOautitul touches of tlic pencil, 
the riFott exact imitation of nature, and of an 
expref'-ion not; general ju the face of Saint Hc'- 
neuicl. d'he other, reprcfenling the Mart\ i- 
dom of a Saint, is alfo c^Gcllent, althougli of a 
fivlc nu;re powerful. 

It woidd h{‘ luj)Orlliri>us to fpeak of all the 
paintings of Riihens, and his fchool, u hicli arc 
in fo great a miniher in that palace. One, how- 
ever, is reinarkal>!e, which repiadents the adora- 
tion of Kitigs; a work trifly tif the lint clafs 
among thofe of that author. He painted it in 
Idanders after his h(;lt lt\le, and when he caim; 
to Spain, he added move. canvafs,in order to make! 
the painting larger, and to augment the figures, 
among wliich he did liis owii portrait. 'I'liis 
painting has*all the beauty of which its author 
\va.s capable in hitiorical* fui^jeels, and the delign 
lia.s fcwci" retouches titan the others. 

Among the dilfermt uaKitings of \'andyke, 
tltere is one v(', v h(*antiful, which rcpn'lents 
in the CJardcn, painted with great tatrej 
■:^tPti^i,ood colouring, as far as, the fuhjefd permit- 
t<'d it in a fcoAW.' hy night.’ The portrait, of half 
figure, of the Cardinal Infant, Isf likewife excel- 
Icjit lor i<s truth and colouring; attd for Iteingof 
a J^ftiic.h the molt c:ffy, foft, and limpid. 

'the paliitings of faicas Giordano arc alinoft 
inlinit(', and (*ne might fay fHal he has 
pe\cnnaUe,fi thing abfoiutcly Uul, la\'a\jfo onc^' 
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aUvaV'^ finds in hi} xiorks a certain tallc, but after 
tlic mnniKTol'an embryo of the excellent thlnga 
T^^io by celebrated men in the fchoolt; of Italy. 
Jlene^er arrived to perfection in.any thing; from 
whence itarlfes thatl^Ls Ityle has nut been able 
to fuffer any diminution without falling into the 
moll ordinary llyleof^ pflinting; it was formed 
in that dcgfce which lui wilhed to foHow% The 
■ w orks of Lucas f Jiordano, are, generally fpeak- 
ing,of two kiiuh, a’lthouglj be made them various 
by imitating one and another particular painterL 
Some of ills paintings arc of a pow;crful colour, 
iniitat ing fomcihing Ribera, of whom he learnt • 
the profession in his,lirtt years, but his more gc- • 
ru nd llylc, and molt natural to Ids charadrtcr, 
w liicli oiK' obfervosin his bell works, isthat which 
lu' look from Pet('r of Cortona. After this flyle. 
is the fuperbwork in frefco oflheCASONE del. 
Kttiro, and inanv other paintings in the pa-., 
laec;; but in other works which he^did at Ma- 
drid, he fell olVfomethinglVoir lliat ItyUs by mix- 
ing drefsed figures in his w’lA'k'-, .after tluimanne. 
of Paolo ^'eronef(^’, ansl» pRinling with morc:fee- 
hlc tints, and iiiucli clarb ©bfeure, with ‘that he 
formed a ftylc more heavy, usone may fee in fijurtf* 
Hiftorics of Solomon, which arc in that Pajacttf 
doiur after he painted the work of Uic Efcurial. 

Among other jjaintii^gs «i' tlic lame Palace, 
there is one of a Madonna of half figure, w ith the 
(diild aitd Saint John, which k> fome appeals |»! 
Raphael : in fact the ciiild isrflmoll all.taken from • 
that author ;^e flefh of the figuscs is father red ; 

. tJiC.field andfthe opuntry incline to blue : the robe 
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of the nvac^onrfia is of ai carmine colour, ratlier 
clear, ami tlie mantle is of a, dark blue; all things 
charaelerltiic of KaphsicI ; and by that, he, vi^iio 
docs not know ‘the eUcntial bei^vity of that au- 
thor, may be deceived by the imitat ion of Gior- 
dano. other paintings of his in the fame palace, 
imitate (In; Venetian ftyle,; not however to that 
“pcrfeclioii which fomeduppofe. 

One might reckon asr Works of great confidc- 
ration fomc paintings ,of Tintoretto, of the Old 
j^’nlma, and of James oflkitralio, but all, in my 
^Jiinion, are edipfed by that of Paolo t'eronefe, 
and more ofpecially by fome of Titian of his 
■'beft ityle; great' painters, who were never fur* 
paAcdj nor even equaljed by any in the know- 
ledge and perfedion of colouring. There is I'lieh 
an exceUent'fe'' in their works in this part of 
painting, that in no manner can one, difcoscr 
their artiticej the whole appearing as pure and 
native tnitU. lltian -was wonderfully eafy in 
the touch of . the j>encij, nor ever negligent; 
'evert Ins touches are‘wel{ defigned. The etfecl 
;^atid'She forecT of the ctare obfdiire in his paints 
fehigs, dtws not .confift on tlie '^pbfcurity of the 
nr in cleataibfs of the lights, but in thh 
?wi%‘}fal. of jjjc local colodrs. 

^ ittlt the 4 fprefaid qualities one may fee ex* 
^Vented in the mqli beai^hvl fiaechanal, whofe 
jigures arc a third part of the ii2e of nature. 

painting, is at prefent preferved in the 
fiJIiant^x of the PridCcfs.. ]^ch part iii particu* 
^ir; add the whole beautiful, 

,fh;it it .wopid require a. lengi^ pf nmc to -die* 



fcribc them. i| 9 aii oifly‘ ^ tfes^ I ncvei: paft 
be lore that remainmg af* 

“^onilhcd with addiiratioti iit that Acepiilg temale 
.plac«fl in the ’M in mfi asmneii 

novettyijw if 1 aeirer icfea it lidbre. Tlie - 
colouring of that %ure^"istlM'i^A<:Iear,tl4i: 
'1 itiaa ever ufed ; tlw d^fwulatiou'of the tmt& ls 
fo wcMidcrfbU tt^l fce*s a tiling of' 

the kind fo bcaiitifii! iji.we worlj^; nor doea one 
dii'tinjjuilh them bultb^'^mparing with great 
ttttentioii the on^*td(^,tl)lef'0&e% catfi fingiy 
appears as Kviftfeffite% aidt^'ipAtlite variety q£ 
the whol<‘ » fubjcift to' idea^ of One tone 
only. In each oftkoTAgure*) the local tints of 
the liefh is.vai*ied witfe+^Jbb, grpatdl pwipijicityv 
and even U«?„drAp|ery , is heatliaful of coWr?. 
l*.ilsiiigtOi the^cc^i:^*^r(?» the fley svitfi clear 
.clouds, llie i^ccn of.*\i;s«ious .flia4c«> the 
fields covered with'hc*]^, ftnd tho whole toge- 
ther have vivacity without ever dopirting from 
the perfect imitation of nature. 

'1 he painting, almoit:^* the fame fuc, which 
^repreferits a fcaeft ot.a great mimber of cldidr5n 
utpUiy with fruits, whidhthey liad gathered trom 
tbjt’ trees,‘is alfo of tliagreafcett beauty, of aP«jf^ 
Aiulhecl itylc, and appears dune ahnoftj rt'4lw?* 
famt*limc of the othor. It is wopdarful to fee 
fo much diverdty in tile iid^ts, and in their hair 
which U all black and curled, but ahewe 
air is the great artifice of tber degradation of ihc 
tints^ and the liniih vvhich&fcisitfelfhyhttle and 
little in Ih^ynorc dithi^nt ohje^ * 

^ yiiefe tlT 0 paintings wflsre in R^me in the 
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hoafc of Lddovifi, ahd were ;niacle a preferit 
ot‘ to the king Of Spami?;, The fame according 
to Sandrart- ferved as a>ftudy ; to learn how H 
make the beautiful children of Dominichino, 

. Poufsin, and of the Fleming. ■; ^Mbano availed 
himfelf of it, jin his painting of a little group of 
thefe children, who arefiancing. In the PaJaefc 
‘ are two copies which, knbens did of tliat 
painting, but one might conddef them as a book 
tranflated into the Flcipifli language, which coii- 
ferves all the thoughts, but lofes all the grace 
of the original. - 

■ There are many other paintings of the fame 
Titian, all however done afterwards, and fome 
in his old age, when, from decayed fight he 
ncglcdted the cfcamefs of his pencil, yet 
■always preferving the excidlence of tlic tints. 
.Notwlthttanding, it has caiifed much injury, 
to painting that Titian has left fo many works 
of this daft executed with negligence ; becaufi 
many painters have imitated that mode with- 
out Tccollciiling that Titian had known how to 
p'aintrmorc finithe*d, and mjidc iirfi a grfcat Itudy 
in all the beautiful principles and fundaments 
lirthe art, although he was fuperior in colouring, 
‘i«»«rbich he fur.pafied every one. 

There are^but few paintings which we can 
enumerate of Correggio, but ei^'efy thing paint- 
ed by that great man has all tlie dhchantment 
of (the art. Although there are only two of 
them there, they are enough to giv<! a luffi- 
cicut'idea of tlio greatnrd's of thats^^irtilt. The 
Madcana .wi'^ cirdles the Child, '\vlth Sairoi 
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Jofeph at a dift^nce, appear ddheifter the niani-" 
n(‘r of a iketch, by the many,< efleutial variations 
Vliicli one difcovers done by the isuUior in . the 
pollutes of the ^hild and the.- Madonna. Lit 
is furprijiihg. .that' a iriirtor ,%ure'of two palms 
jliould have fneh efteA at anyLcoiifiderable dif- 
tance, appear! Jig thatititjx^edsitsfneafure; this 
however dues not-arife.fo *,much from the force 
of the dare obfeurei as- from theiimperceptible 
half-tints, which pafs Jroni, the; light to . the 
lhadc and from the lingulai: artifice of treating 
one with the other, with which they . express 
in fiicli a manner the relief and the form tliat 
it gives almoft a coiilradiciioii to its being a 
plain fiirface.' v . ^ • •, . 

Jf 'ritlan was fingular in the tints and lo- 
cal colouring of any. thing he reprefented^ Coi> 
reggio, althoughiefs pcrliect in that p^^ furpalf- 
cd him infinitely in particular relief, in the. Kn- 
TRATE AND U.sciTE ot tiaclibodyasidofit’sparts, 
as alfo in the artifice of Serial perfpedive not 
only regarding the objects .diminilheit by ejare 
^or obfeure imtht . inferppfgd ; dillaucci . bi^ aKo 
by certain knowledge Of the nature pf the air, 
which, bping -itnattpr# more Wlef»<"tranfpare«tif% 
filled with Ughtj, and ’pafsing tHroygli thej^ndi^v 
communicatesittp^e^fanie in tljofe partswhere 
the rays of light jDouki,n,pt-pafs c^ed, and thus 
formed thait-ambiefteyAwhich diliinguilhes' obr 
ie6ts ev*enin;the Ihade* and makes- one. coftipre-r', 
lvendthedii|aijckw|iich ^ip.rj6kbetw.cen.thc one 
and tiie otht!Pv Iwsfe betiecvl v’und^^rftaod 
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•bj^'ihSan'Skin Girerfe, RSioho m^y obfffvo in the 

oven in tjn molt or- 
■€ih|[ry\%pm wh‘cn<it> fci?t* knows it to liavc hctW 
Xt^^t^aVtjme a*p»ecd}:)t ot' the' fOhotol. iWiong 
the inodernCthe inolt cclqhtafe'd In that point 
iVere Conftig^a, Vetaftpiei^i and Rcmhnint. 

•Returning tb diit |'>airtting, the C3luhl is a inoi't 
■peilct'it tliiftg-, not'-only h’om the-knhwiedge ol' 
thp'elarc'ol,)h\ire'/ but alio for the colouriv^g, 

. -impaiHing, deiyg'n,' aSd^hr higlicft gra<x*. (.'or- 
''rc^gicj'-im^ulofl io,pr 0 <lii<;«* wonders In the forc- 
. 'thprtcining, afnl to make it that (!u-ic contours 
thould- iirife in thefame form of tlx; body; a 


thing extji'ptneiy cliliicult, and executed onJyiii 
• aniiqiiaf degree by Hicl|ael Angelo, aixd Raphael. 
'■^I^Grejbians'conikletodthis as the moll diiiicult 

■ pak of 1*ainting, as Pliny ceh'rs in Lib. xxxv. 

'Capb 1^. fj>ea^ng of Paicrrflius in tliefe terms; 
**'Beeai|ifc and that which is 

"*■* within th<?m, althougJy it is certainly a great. 

thing, yet matry have.fucceerhd in it; but to 
4^ake tl)e contouT-??, .and terminate the thiiigs 

■ .wlftcllrlhey cgmpjaih.eiuU is a^irierit which few 

ha^if l^raufc the hrtj, ihnrs ougiii 
hpniadcdft a maftiiOf thfftthey appear to em- 
and . entbld • thing?, thowing - the ro- 
y tundency.of tl^einv ^rnd that they extend fiir- 
tihe+ thaiv tte.;jtve'caH^di(Hngiu • 

.;':Thc lotlfet >p^ reprdh'iits the 

dV our''Xord\iir'tfefe alfo fmall, 

work.^ Af firti 

■ ‘ S.b'Jlfe fti lli] 1 ge/rfh‘y^pajy t'dirj k^.^n'gefc, 
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by the ah’ of tiieir bright nets, all. the reft re* 
inaining ia nucturnal ihude; then coniukring 
‘•it uvll, oiwlimls divinely exprclVcdthc ambient, 
and the dogrii.daliohs which natural objects make; 
whenfeenby littlejight;;; fo that we know the 
near objeets, whilft (he dittant ones are not dif* 
co\<‘rai)k‘ to our light*. One I'carcely diljin- 
gunhcstl ie uiCti wlio'ar^e going to fekeour Lord, 
nor is there a foueli, or fentible , ttroke of tlie 
pencil in the trees, until where the apoitlos are ; 
but aceordhig as one advances the things more 
to the llgiiL one Jw’gins to dil'tinguilh tlic Ibll* 
age, lu'rbs, a triinlt with the crown of tliorns, 
and the crofs on the ground. * 

'I he fpleiuior of t!>e face of Chrift, illuminates 
all t'eo ivaiphug ; htit the fame Saviour receives 
tlie built lVomnbovo,asif from Heaven, relleclhur 
it to tlie. angels, who receive it from Imn. This 
idea, whicii is very natural and beautiful, Is ex- 
eeuted with that perfection of which its author 
only was cap.ablo. At.prcfcnt thefe painting.s 
are in the fame cabinet^ of the Prln<;efs, where 
^ are alio the aforefaijd of Titi'itL Here are idfo 
fome things of Leonardo da Vinci, Of liis bcli 
Itylc is one, painting which reprefents tw'0‘«»hil- 
dri’n playing .with a Iamb, not very vvell^.Mf join- 
ted, and anoUrer which cam es the folcHiead t>i' 
the young faint John, hi thefe paintings, one 
fees the great :ftudy which the author maki s 
upon light and tUadc,.that is^ ujron that ddgr iTda- 
tiop whicii there is .froto.Hhe .greatcii light, to 
the. ’gfcate^- offfeurityv- .9bfer''.iing • hllb certain 
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gragcfiil, and iaugliing gelhims,j \\^hich appear to 
ppcxicd the \\~ay to Correggio to arrive to 
tliat. grace, .\vlii\di one fees in liijS wotlvft.* > 
lirifls iilfo;, in this cabinet foine pait* lings 
fi’lppofcd to be ofoKaphaohr Of his invention 
there is a Holy , f:iUTiiIy witli figures half the lizc 
of nature, an<i‘, it appesrs clone from Ins de- 
hgn by one*bfhis lirtt I)\fcipk*s. 't here is ano- 
ther little painting of Madonna of half figure, 
wdtii the child, of the fame compofition of the 
famous painting at Florencje, knoM ii under the 
name of Madonna della.Si^giola, with the 
cliflference that in ilie one of which we fpcak, 
does not appear St. John, and it is of a fquarc 
form, ia the mean time , tlie otlicr is rotund, 
with hgurcs.almoft as large as nature. I'liis lit- 
tle painting of the Palace appears to ha ve been 
in part- repainted, by the fame Raphael, but 
more after the mode of a fketch-than a finiflicd 
work. .. The jiead of Madonna in particular, is 
all Ills, and is full of- lifg and exprefsion ; it is, fi-r 
Dally, eqital to any other of his belt works. 

.•Rut^iow ftiall I exply,ni rnyfclffufUciently and 
in a\manrK;r moll, worthy of the beautiful pain-, 
tin^kDotyn , Dame ,o£:.tIie Sp asi mo pi 

? you kh.Q\y that Rajphaoh'painted it at 
Hortre fb 'fend it .to Slcnly,' tOV'be placed in the 
■ Church of hlApbNNA .DBL'pp^gpAsiMO. This 
\ifbr.k,.accorcUpg toA'afariiiiiVas. loft iii Tlic., fea, 
TcpoVcrfed withou^ir^cei ving aiiydjtihage. 

‘ totitii: Gi>K 

.Irry of.^ri^Lsdcji? tluTc the 

\vfeo'^c'lp;;td • " 
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'Tn*iill agps it lii^ been much admired by truly 
intelligent men ; AgotUno of Venice engravcii 
it, however without giving in idea of its beau- 
ty. ' The Count Malvaila fpcaks of it in difpraife,* 
but his fame writings Ihows him of little judg- 
ment in the excellence of paintings, and hr 
confides in the relatiorf of fomc painters, per- 
haps thofc?, who by their great inferiority to Ra- 
phael, could not difeern the mcri^ of that great 
inan, nor the true reafons for w'hich they ought 
to value the works of farnous artilts, 

• It appears to me indubitable, that the part 
mofV noble in painting is not that which iblely 
delights the ligfit, an<l renders a work pleating 
turmen who are in fact ignorant of tlioart, 
that thofe parts arc the molt valuable \v]iiv.h 
fatisty the undevllawding, and content thofc who 
know how' to make ufe of the faculties of the 
miud. It iKung thus, (of which I am perfuadctl) 
Raphael is without doubt the grvatell pqjnteT 
among all thofc whofe works havtr been ptefer- 
ved to our time. The jnvenHons aiul concep- 
tions of his paifttings, give at tirtr fight gn ictl'a 
of that which he wodld make comph'iicnliblc 
to the undcrftaifding of thofe wJio view hhn. 
By that, hisfubje6tsQrctninquil,tuinuituru'?,fcv- 
rocious, oramiablc, cheerful or mt^Icnoly; not 
containing anything contrary to that idea, and, 
give the pcrfeiit fignitication of the fubje(.%', by 
which' means he moves our intellecH ntid 
acquire above all, power,Vand authoiity, like 
Poetry and^ratory, ‘ . ' ' • -'t 

•.,Behdcs''Cbis;, in each »f his figur.es 
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t'?£pfe?sly that wliich he did before tlial aet; ^nd 
one almoft coniprcliend!' that which he precifely 
ought to- ido‘ after. We fee none of the actiouV 
"entirely coniplcivt ; oh the conttary, allarc/in ac> 
tioii, a little after it is- begun,, t)r a little before 
it is fmhhecl : and it is that which gives them 
fiich life, tnat to look at them attentively, 
they appeav moving- Ip faeV, if wewith to ex- 
amine the. prefent painting in' all the aforefaid 
parts; we lliall know, that if Rajdiael had not 
been always fo greaV in bis time, one might 
fay, this w’ould be lingular for it'; groat beauty. 

You already know that the- fubj(‘Ct of this 
painting is taken' from Sciiptiivc, when, carrying 
Jfefus Chrill the Crofs to mount Calva; the 
■ women. in feeing it, burftinto tears, and lus as 
a Prophet, tells them not tt*' weep lijr him, but 
for their children; thusannotmclng Ihedhtlructi- 
on of Jerufalcm. Raphael, to make more eom- 
prcl^^nfible fhis painting, thews, ala dlftancj'. 
Mount Calva, which ope afeends by a winding 
path, th;;t turns to liu. right hand outoftiie 
door, 3?i'hence it is tuppole'l,our»Lord fell at t hc^ 
livli turn?,of the fame road, from which tide he 
is 'lira wn by a Ruffian with a eftrd with which 
-ii€ ticaj him. 

. It islii'pp/)fcd that tlib painting having h(‘en 
tloncfor thc^Church of Madpnna del 1)6« 
LORE, the patrons willtcd that the painter would 
infjfoAice Madonna in it; although itSs alfb 
pofsiblc that the idejr was liis own: llpwcvcr it 
tmght be, Rapli^icl ’ knew oil’ all. o^^^afions how 
find' a mode the Vnoll nobif , dmirous, a^id. 
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rxpn'r.'Ivt’, t(j niiut-jcnt \^}rat{;v(;r ni:iy btj t):e 


• W liliini'; In isu'iirt’iali!;)! jv (.Knla i ni 

;i porl'JU wis.nw as i-' )!)(,!. irh d ti) lb.' pi;**:;* ot'. • v cu- 
{ion, aiul tiraUnl uiLiioul (.•(Mrip ii-ini! br Hi-' nu- 


nllU r-, lu’chviii,- ilv’moji u'liiipi.A' (laic ui -nno' 
tiu'r, \viiO,l() lua i«ii,l^ ncCv'fMbilv'd !o Isij)- 

nlit-'.ilc thoiiilanui'v, (*r(.^\\ d (« • have pi’Vv a i’.iip, 

ill lhal liati 'dapbai'i painO (i (iic .M.Ki'U’iia. laa 
bein',’; cn ii-.r biui s, do*' iu>! icc iur in;i, and 
'.vlio o! iu'i !• i( r.jidd ^ivo liiiu no iue« nur, l>iit 
lit tiu- ai'l u\ l!i(' inoil ciruaitioiis hippli* atioii 
nianiti It-, lliat ian in;.'; (alien to llx' ground 
lui" (H e iti.in I'l'di.; ^eu'diiiiseral ijWi or' !t>nie one 
If) ladr t'.iMi i'j>. To 1 ids e\ j's’elsion e.t’iuimibt v 
<;i ihe \ ii'i^in, (he painlt )' ipoe iioblenei's i>v 
])ai)ilinu; a!, ini dijc tne .\taj,d.d( n. laini Jolin, 
and tiie otlu r Manias, \\ ho aecoiupanv her and 
liieeour iier, (eppv)’. ii;'.;;' lx r un<!i i’ iheann, 

'I in ('• penoii- .ne n'p'feli nted t’ulipi’grlei’ror tiie 
hitJi rii'.;;.' o! onr l.on!; j):!rtieidarly lire Magda- 
len, who appeal's alinoil i>s ii liie uery fpeakhi" 
to Jeui-. Sain* ]o!in i.- ineeonnna; Die A'liiiia 
Maiy. Oiu' it'os .]e(i;*- C'hiii'i I’aileii ; iii)t weak 
Irowini (.-r worn down; but in tire aer i'{' r.'S'.-na' 
cinp;wilh id- won!-, us the Kvanoeiid n-lab’s; 
and lii - ajp-el bed>l(;s beine, in tha^,,^f!!Tr’tlin^ ot 
a be;'i>ly and e\< > !h, nee aimoii nK'otn{)vehi'n- 
libie, manii'eli.- liieli’ as iiiilanied with a pTophe- 
tie ipk'il, \shi''li ». oirid'p.’ud', exaetij, winlu'the 
divine pv ifon it repn iVnb, who i- always 
divine allh^Vii;'!i in lulVerii'i5;'s; ll N adnvirablo 
alio fur t’df 5>wri)rletv (>l''’K.ir*hu< 1- wlro 
voi. Ii. O 


nevci 
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meanly oxpreficrl any tjiinp;, wljon iK rbanu^fr 
con 1(1, or IhonM be rcprcit'nU (1 wilii tiohlUty* 
The atHion ol' all tiir tii;nrr is animalc’ci aii'l no^ 
ble: I he h A arn;, which wii.hhis iK auiiruHiand 
mb upon a flono, r- all fi)icac!; 1)01 in the fold? 
of the lare'c flcc\ '.’ lu* iri:ii‘i!!fli(‘(l a nionu'iita- 
neons aci. r.p])t':inr,g as il liiev uen* \et in air, 
and had nob i'i:iilli(,(i fail :ic<. lo (in- 

jiK'li))aLio!i o! t'K irwi W’ithlhc ri’:;hi hanri, 

our Saeiour ciuhiaccsliu' cmi- w idi h up 

on him, nor dot s he will) it iliould !)■.: (ala’n away. 


on llie contniry, he ap'pear:- in the ael o! fin- 
bracinj^ it: a llioin^lit molt worlhv oftlii' inia- 
giualion ol' Kapil :iel, who t;\eu in an action, 
whieli to many wovdd apjioar indilVerent, re- 
jnernlicrs that Jefiis lulfeicd becaute it wa.- ili^ 
will. 

He is not Icfs admirable in the 'arlely of Ihc 
characlers, which he knewliow It) (.xpri ls in the 
exeentiuners; thowing that among tlie had one 
meets with worlc. Tips ligure, witli his back 
turned, dpuvs Jefus ‘Cjhrill with a cord, and 
appears not to havejuul any other ohjeet but 
the brutal detire ofarriving w'itbthe iut'ferer to 
thc-placc of execution. The other, who ful'tains 
in lome manner tJie crofs, appears :is ifnuned 
by a etimpnlsion, and that he vvonkl 

with ti) raili tip Jetus Chritf, tlu‘ fide, is aSel- 
dier who throws theerols upon the ihoiilders ol' 
ClVid,and railing the Janet' in Ihi' ael t)f tlireat- 
cninghim,exprt Ije^the groatefl initpiity in w idl- 
ing even nit^r ■ ttiopprcls our laird ai^'ady fallen. 
All thefe rtflei^licftis only tfaid properly 
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Invention, which in trutli is that wliich 
Italics nol)l(.‘ the art ol' j>aiiiting, aiid dlfcovcrs 
the I'orco of the uiKh^rstanclijig of tlic artist, who, 
wlu n iie arriv(;s to that part (^f tlio excellence 
which Raphael obtained, merits th<; title ofagreut 
man, like great Poets and great <)rators, It is 
necellary however to remark, that perfect inven- 
tion does not conhd aii]y in a beaut'dul concep- 
tion, or in a charming thoughi, but in liiat 
unity oi' progrefsiv(' ideas whicli lirli fills and 
occupies tlic intellect ot tiu' })roU.;\ir, and then 
that of the fiKiclators; and he tsnght to .naintaiii 
the fami' itlcas from ihi' tirii '.lilp'>jl!i(,ii off'jt; 
u hoUg evt n to tlve fall llroUe of the pv'ncil, 
j'unning one only thing in tiui <.‘nd n\ [hi: woik. 

Many other artill-., who, to common ani;- 
tcur.-. and vulgar pauiteis appear lie. enh^rs, iiave 
at h alt hci'n entirelv ignorant of the ;il‘o:of;iiJ 
parts ptnieireil I)y the great Riiphael, eonfoni’.d- 
* ing, at (werv inllant, invention evjm[>oli.- 

lion. Inveutlv))) is the J,nio poetry of painting, 
already funned in the mind of the p;f:jit<!r, who 
then repiefenls'it a; if he. had Ic'cn it, (p- th'at 
the acUon he ruprefeilts had happt;m!d heforx 
Ills eyes. 

C^:)mpu^ltion, to the Cvvntrary, confills in the 
co-ordinal ion of all the objects w^J^f enter in 
the aforefaid invention, liy the cquivoc;ition 
intrudueod into tlie Ichools of painters, and 
the heads of amateurs, arilos the belief tfiat 
paintings are invented aitd compolcd only to 
pleafe tlic l]ght by a diveriit}; of objec'-ls, with 
..various Uirc^tioii^ and conthipolition^, forgetting 
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the part moA noble, which is J.ho bgnlfication 
appertaining to invention. 

Some ignorant people have dared to fay that 
Raphael was not«a conipofcr, becanfe they met 
but with the few images of the Madonna, and 
had never fefii the magnilicent works of the 
Vatican, nor thofe of th^ {ids of the Apoltics, 
invented by him for work of tape Ary, 
which even itr Madrid one can fi'c and con- 
template in the complete collodion of the 
Duke of Alba. AVhen, however, one could 
not obferve thefe, nor the prints of Rapliael, 
the foie painting of which we fpeak could 
convince any one of his eminent qualit y in Ihi^^ 
part. 1*51 lad, who knew better than him how 
to equilibrate * the conipofitions, to piramidf 
the groups, and to give the Contrail of an alter- 
native motion to tlic members of the figures, 
with infinite, varii'tyof diredi/jns, fo that all the, 
parts of the .divine work appear to bo living? 
And who utuh'rltood better the juft quality of 
the figuros which are"biit.ible to a hiltory, "and 
to’ ditpofe of them kn a manner that none retl* 
idle or ufelef" ? IfJic ufed only 'moderation, and 
rarely certain violent motions, it was to fubjeet 
every tjung to cxprelVion, and to paint the Hate 

* 1 o t.ftUiLiBR^Te acompotilion meaii<,that tlieobjofls ought 
to be iluiribulccl in a mannor that they* do iiol l.*ave one part of 
»hc 4 )ainting void, and the other full, and llial (hi.s distribution 
applars natural, and m-veJr afleftud. 

I To ViRAMin the groups, i, to make the objotil^ together 
form a piramUl, that is, that it has a greater base than point. 
And that in any olhet«form but that in which tftlte are dispose^ 
U il btraighl or c ircular, they vvlll have a ffighlfuldfleCt. 
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of mind of the ImtIoii he reprefented, i( hclns;;- 
vH'y ineonfillcnt that a Ihoii^iiUul iiftn Ihouid 
hir- e tlie lame ad ion of one who i>< figlitiiif^-, 
running, or walking. So that tfic noble and the 
plehian, age and yowlh, and every diverfity of 
itato, natural and accidental, ougbl to he dil- 
tinguillied in a good compolition .a^ Raphael 
has dont ; tnat being a part of imt nt*on. 

Delign is the iv.oft eiilfMcious indrnrncnt 
which the painti'c has to evidaln lb'.; cuneep- 
iionsofhis mind, ar.d is alfo moil beautil'u! in 
tliis painting, as in all the otlu’r works of Ra- 
phael: and if he ti'.vil did not arrive to llu; 
wliole benuty (.f th^ (.oecian itatuts, I wa'? by 
reulon of tin' ciiltojus of hi.- tim.e Ik ing > diftet ' 
t nt from tbatot’ the (h-ecians, a- alltj t r ocea- 
linns, ;u)d object', lo’difft. rent in w iiieh e ex<-r- 
tifed liis talent. 

If, however, t}’.e«ni<;lents had been uiuici the 
noccfslty ofdeligning an txccutlo’.ut i.-v the lide 
of a Clirid, certaitdy tln.W W'oidd lioi have ilonc 
it beth'r, nor in any other vnode than vyliieji 
one fees him witli hi.? hack turned, in this paint- 
ing. Iftlie proport ian of his Itature reqiured 
a man rough, and brutal, it woidd laivo been 
very improper to lubltitule in hi^ pl:t^.^'.n ele- 
gant figure, like tlic Gladiator of Bor 4 ^m*fe, which 
claims to itfelf attention more of Clirilt 
himfelfj as happens in the famous work of. Do- 
mcnechino in the chapel of ^t. Andrew, in tlie 
church of St. Gregory, at Rome, wh^re all ad- 
mire more the expcutioner.wluJ the laint, 
'4bwrt(lic figurc.ofthc faint himlcTu'Jvhc ojglrc 
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to have been the principal, anjl the hero ot thf? 
hiftory. |^hc lame defecl has reigned, and Itill 
reigns iivalmoft all the paintings of the famoils 
painters^who flourilhod from the beginning of 
the pall ago. Notwithltanding, whoever would 
wilhto fee iy tire Ancients an example of charac- 
ter not always beautiful, Ihould oblcrve the 
Grinder of riorcncc, ayd he certainly will not 
fee in that figure the character of the Wreftlcrs, 
the Silenus, and of the excellent Gladiator. 

He whoknowshowtoconfider the Ityle ofdcligu 
of Raphael in that as well as in liis other works, 
will find the fame Ipirit of the .nneient'.; that is, 
in having known how to coinprclu-nd and mark 
with prccifion and clearnefs, alt the moll (.‘llen- 
tial partsof the conllruotion of the human body, 
leaving alnioll invilible the liiings fuperHuous 
and inlignificant. But that which above all oc- 
cafions allouifiiment in the di-figu of Raphael 
is, that the, charader, ol‘ the perfon painted, 
correfponds fo with the actions he reprefents, 
that ethielively it appears as If one faw a 
ihan^i who, not by phatuar, bu<. by natural in- 
clination did that in which Raphael reprefent- 
ediiim, and this one docs not only obferve in 
the countenance, from which one is ufed to 
know tlrSs^ind of man, but alfo in the form of 
all the body, and its parts. 

In a figure, whofc back one fees, he repre- 
fciited ainan robutl and rough, as arc often 
idiots, and he gafve him a proportidnable 
a<5tion withoij|^i,cxprcfsing the particular inten- 
tion. 'ro..tie contrary, in ;the '‘two afqxc.-^. 
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fald, lie expreffo^l the mind In the faces, as 
a'^'oporlion more eh gant than .in-tl|||^ bodies, 
^nc ohferves, clpeclidiy in tiie Clirifl:, the moll 
beautiful counleuaiHX', with cxpielslon the moft 
lively, ’.vithoLit altering in the lealt part the re- 
guljltity or nohUauTs of its phy/iogaomy. Al- 
fo all the principal patts*of the bont^ and muf- 
c'lcs are marked there, but do not fnjurc tlu? 
groatnefs of the principal forms. This charac- 
ter OIK' olilerves alio in ,the neck, and hand 
on which he leans; and though this a(5lion of 
leaning prcU'es the tlelh in a manner which al- 
moll liides the liones, and the joints that, ne- 
ver! iielefs, gi\eK fudi contour to the thumb, 
and to tire other lingers,, and fo corrofp(5nds to 
llie character of tlie head, as if it wore execu- 
t'd by the moll able' Grecian artllls, who had 
wilhed to uvike a figure of a chara<5lcr between 
tliat of Jove ami ..iVpollo; which etfo^livelv 
ought lo b(' that which correi ponds with Cliriit, 
adding only the accidental exprolslou of the 
pafsions in wiiich lie is reprefented. ’ 

, I will not be drU'iilo in l.iying, how ejicellcnt 
is every little llrokc of the pencil in the know- 
ledge of forelhor baling, and the outlines, which 
arc hid one within the other, accordiii^to the 
point of view’, fo that It apjiears tg^iim who 
eonfidcrs well thiU; jvork, that in many places 
the light can penetrate within the furface. 'J'iic 
turns of* all the parts of the h*ead according to 
the action and point of view, is cxycuted as 
Raphael was accultomed. But it would be too 
long to fpcak af kivery little obfervation, and 
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.cver^ aiSEit that one meets with in that excellent 
man; d|H|h general one ought to be perfu^'il- 
ed, that^TOcnever in his works one linds any 
part executed Ayith Id's excellence, one lliould 
attribute it to fome of his dil'cif)les, and that 
he could qot do more tlum retouch thcn% on 
account of the many commiisions \v]iu;h%c 
had in his* IxUt time, atu'l in confequcncc, one 
ought not to conlldcr thefe parts as his. 

After having I'ecn ami cxamiucrl the moll 
precious painting (for wiiat regards the mod no- 
ble part of the art) that is preferved in the 
Royal Palace, and which contains in a mod 
I'uhlimc degree, the lirlt cunlidcratlons of paint- 
ing, we fhall proceed to fee paintings in a llyle 
more eafy, in which is uhn.viated all dldicul- 
ty. I Ihall I'peak of them, however, only in 
general. 

The ilrd works whicli oiTcr arc of Lanfraiico, 
among whieli the funeral of an Kmperor, with 
a ,com!)at of Gladiators is excellent. I’hat 
work contains in itfeif only one aj)pearaace 
bf things mod cxycllcnt^in the art. In the 
ddign,'there is fometlting of that general ide‘a 
of* the condrudion of the human body in 
which conlids the beauty of the ancients. It 
has p:wt>»4[^the exprefsion of Raphael, as alfo of 
the inafs and eafy dare obfeure of Correggio : 
this how(.'vc‘r is not executed entirely, but only 
ihdicat<'d. T'hei*c; is a combat of boats, a dicri- 
Ikc, and otlicr paintings of that author '■which 
are alfo beautiful. 

There., arc here' very mayy other paintings^ 
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ol varloG^' Ic-hoolsjlnit do nf>t 
]C':ic c wliic-h isbcibrc mcntiuned. ()n|BB|KsSvilh 
ioino of ]*()vifs'm, and among Hicfc.'JBlpdljanal 
fulhclcntiv boautl<u!, whole fi^urej^re a httk* 
]( i'< than a,' loot In Indght. 1‘hfs Avork well 
liiiiflied, of very good defign and colouring, 
witlr fonu' v('ry gracoi'irf wonuai and rhildrf'u, 
Vvl'.o a'.*.' datn.'ing. din; country vvT<lch ibruVs 
the field oi' I lie painting is as beautirul as one 
eould wiih. d’his }>ainling, dettinedibr the co- 
ver ot’ a harplu honl, was allerwards enlargod 
by th(^ lame Pouibn,- or by Gal'par his brolher- 
iii-iaw. 


It would be a defirablc ihing l])at many 
Viauig painter'^ woiild thidy \\'ill) apj^jication 
fiuU’ (.‘caiitihil e.xamplcs oi tlie, art-: which I 
h;i\!- herefofbre delbiibcd, not, only in <op}iiig 
ilu ;u, hilt in imitating them; two things \(Ty 
iliilbrenl, laecaule all thole vvlio Cf)]>y a work ot’ 
eiainting, are not hy that marie ai.dr,' to j||,oduce 
• fioii! ir things iriin v do. not apply themlclvi's, 
■.Old p'tiporc to tbllovv theireatons ot' i!^h' author 
.'.if til,' original,* 'I'Jus is ,th(: only means wf 
draw ing profit (Voin tluft fiudy ot the ’tiuugs ot 
otheiv. 'I hert ions in all paintings, (um finds 
two' cfi'enliai parb: one coiujirr'lu nd> the rea- 
tons oi' lliiiigSj which we mav <.'ali the Iraect 
lei'! i'.y (lu^ imikTfianding ol' the nrfifl; the 
c'llua' is the Itvle ol the n’ink : that is, the ha- 
bit of fbe r'xeeutlon of the awfhor, Cfein rayy, 
liiofe V'lio i'opy and, pndefiil to ihuiy the v>.or!.s 
of great men, apply the principal ttare to imi- 
■ •tajo that, appearance which’l InUc cajlccl woi;h". 

VOC. II. 
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eucp it arifcs, ,tlia'< the original I)^- 
^y,;-in(l fee theinfelves in ancc<•f^i’'<'’y 
work in which occur other thing*? 
anecs iliflVrent from that- which 
they lici'vcycopied, they tin,d themfelvcs without 
a gaiflc. Bpt he who eli’ci'tively tludys and ,ob- 
iVrvcs the prod u^lious'of, great men with' the 
true deiirc^ of imitating tlu'iu, makes himl'elf 
capable of producing works which rcfeinble 
lhem,*bccaufchc conlhjors the reafons with which 
they are done; and in that manner, cojupreheud- 
dingtlnmi, can adapt them to all things where 
they are fiiitable, and thus it makes Ijim an 
imitator without being a plagiarilh 

l-rmvi what I have laid, I conehule that the 
hoginmns of painting ought to apply thcinfclvea 
to Itudy well the works of great men, not liow* 
ever dnly to imitate them blindl), but to the 
end of linding out w'iiich arc t!io partsof nature 
they ln^ve. cUofen to imitate, perfuading tlu'm- 
felvesthat nothing is good iatht'irworksif it he not 
conformable to nature- Aft<'r h;uing acquired 
aticrbun practice in c’opyii»gUK‘Tald works, lliey. 
ought to' liudy the fame iii nature', and to oh^* 
ferw what parts motl reh'mble the ch(;ice of the 
maiters whole works the liudy to copy. In 
that maunef onewlllbc enabled follow wliafc- 
-loevcr natural inclination ope. 'may havt', and 
even although one does not arrive to equal the 
fuatith's on<' propofes to imitate, following na- 
ture, one lluiU notibil of acquiring futlicient 
merit and honoiiin the art; bccaufe nature is lb 
•rfimuchnt gud various in her productions that fr.e-. 
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t)flors to all talcrStsi parts. propdrtig n^ ^ tr ca- 
pacity; t»nd it is tcifficient.to' 
tlic rcafous lliavc ciKh avoiired Xd^BBP^ well 
a.'i l am able, and as my 'iittle'pra^^^^prwriling 
and tfie quality of thkiittlevyoritj'wiirpcrohi't me, 
hic h fiji;^ly is only a letter wtittca' wlK\ 'good 
will, and wft)» little loifuro to reduce jit to thcbctl 
1‘onn, wliicli unites willf my eonlinecf abilities to 
render it movoimptrfe^. From wfrcnce I intreat 
you to exendpate me with the public, and to fiip- 
})ly w itli ibmc expianatioas the obfciuity of niy 
mo<le of exprefsing mylclf ; bccAiife to give grea- 
t<'r elearnols to niv hle^as I (houJd Jnui; oecalion 
t<i ('xtend them, and t<'. write a book ot'prcecpts; a 
ihing wi'.icli bn no iu <u)unt I would darC to un- 
tlerlake. 

1 humhlv olVer vbu tliis little v.hieh mv oe- 
ciqrations^iave permitted. nu', and in that nhieh 
wiMild be mere iile.l'u} than w'ords and writings, 
eominand him who owes you every, 'clieem 
;uui detlniu,'^ to ferwe you. 


ARANjriij. 4tli March 1"7{j. 
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T he rofult of't'Atr convcn'adons rr![)CrVia“ 
tlu'. art ol’ dciignlng, is tlu; rcqiicit that 
inakejnc of writing myopinlon upuu it-- ilK“ j)ui- 
grefs, and decay. \'eiy vcluntarllv \\;ould I du 
it, by difcovoring to you all that ‘which f)y long 
^ xjjcriencttund rcllcXtion I liavc ioatiiG 'it 1 could. 
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bolicv<^ it ol any utility -to otljcr-,; luit I am re- “ 
tiraim’d by tv.'o oliflat'lfs; the jirli is tlu; 

<lciK‘e I fed in tindinf^ I am unable to explain^ 
uiyfcirwlth tlr.M propriety necetVary; liu; oilier 
is tiu“ impolVibility of. communicating to others' 
a dear idea of tilde. Uuugs without beginning 
by the ni/dt trivial prec«pt.s and debating one 
I'e.lf gradually to the imMt fublime;\vhll*h would 
employ inc in a very great work, iuperi(»r to my 
phylical or mental {yiwers. ^'( t, nevertlidels, 
tlK: will I have to oblige you, makes me fi t alidc 
c\ery uhlbu-lc in order to write foincthing, and 
thow you my ready ohedii’nee. i p'ray von 
howi’ver, to receive this letter as a proof of our 
friendihip, and not as a treat! I e v^'ortliv to be 
given to the public. 

The major part of iuiman invcntii)!!-; are pro- 
duci;d from necdslty, exei'pt howevc^ what we 
call the line atts, 'whieh ace derived from the 
iudinatiuii'a man has fo»' imitation. 'Ihe ma- 
terials vvhieh arc ('indloyi'd in tliese, exiti: in na- 
,ture ittdll ; and tincc' the contains things which* 
in Idmo manner rdem.bt<.’one anotlier, I bdleve 
that tuch refemblanccs have ‘exited in men the 
defirc of fujjplying and adding the parl.s which 
are ddieient, or ilefedlve, to make the.m more 
alike; and«bv thd'c means o!' comparifon, they 
mud have kuowd how Wi* tlnd many things, 
^•Kich then they executed by the arlitiee of 
imitation. 

^ Toeomprehend that Avhieh 1 hav c prefcntly 
to fay, it is netellafy that I thould explain what 
1 mean (fy Idka. Hv idea therefore I undcrltfiu’tti 
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that Irtipivision which Ihing^ leave in nur l)raiii, 
i|i tlic incantiim' the hiiin^ iniprclMun* can n> 
tu.'ii to the memory to roprefent the fame pr('- 
cilion. 'I’hele ideas are more or lefs clear and 
dillincl according to the greater or Idler inten- 
lit y with which oiir underllanding receives them, 
and according to its capacity of dillingui thing 
and determining tho motl cl'I'enti:!! parts of 
tilings. Few arc the 'inventions 'si hich owe 
not their beginning to chance; that is, to tliat 
eumhination which we give this name, becaiife 
wo are ignorant of its caufe. The arts of do 
tign have apparently tlurir origin, as I have faid, 
from tlTc inclination and ddire of imitating 
thing'; from uluauc arofclhe P j. astica itheing 
\«’ry natural that mcil firlr eoiucived the 
idea of imitating human figure's, or of animals, 
with eartlv moulded together with the hands, 
and that then hv chaiiec, or by reileeiiou, they 
flaked tliem In' the lire, to mak'; them more 
hard and durabh'. 

niilorv i'iiowi not, nilhpreeition, the progret- 
fion of thiv art ; Juit it is Very natural (liat it 
•thus, heeaufeue know tJiat even after the pt-riec 
tion of the arts, there have lliil been poopie who 
uted Itatues of baked earth ; and htring befides 
of the moli remote antiquity the art oi building 
with bricks, and giving them a certain form, and 
of baking thi'in, *ii is very likely that in the 
fame time came to men the idea ot tonning'^iKl 
baking figufes of the fame, material. Som<' au- 
thors pretend that thcTerahns or honlhold (Jods 
of I.ahan, liolen , by Racholes, were Images ot 

VUL, li. Q 
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baked cavtli; but I do not wilh to amutr my- 
lell In examining I lu lr I’iU'ts ol’Ho great ;)nti(|ul- 
tv, in tlu' kno'A ledge of A\])i(li, AM'itei'' aiau'lo 

divided, and coiiruicd; and this inufi ntrcllarily 

have happened I'rtun luwingall pretended to make 
the liiltorv of tlie arts e\ael, with the prenecu- 
palion o!' their Jiaving been invented in oiu'only 
plaee, and hv one onlv nation; which <loes not 
appc'ar tru(', hec aule niltn being llie fame in all 
places, and having the fami’ neceisiti('s, pal^lons, 
and eapriees, of conrlv* in all tim''s and ('onn- 
tries he had thought, and Itill thinks, in tlie 
fame manner, and had invent t'd the fame 
things. 

Before I proceed Ithall explain the word A a r. 

1 Ixdieve it is nothing mon' than the manner of 
producing any work with ([('terminate nn-ans, 
and with a di terminate end. 'l lu' end of the 
rine Arts is to delight hy way of imitation, and 
the mc'ans are to order the imitative thing', in a 
mannerthat iitthe lmitati'>n they ma\ havi' more 
Ollier and ch'ariu ls tlntn the thirngs themfehes; 
which pi'odne( s beauty, and theri fore the art-- 
whicdi liave this objeejt are called the 1 'ink 
Arts. Ik'auiy in jjarticular, is no mure than 
a Ityle of being in thing.% w hich by moll (im- 
j)!e nn-ans gives ns a clear idea of their good 
and elii ntial (inalities. Many are of an ojiini- 
on that among the line arts fcnijdnre is the 
nwlj, ancient, heeanh; it is that which molt lim- 
})Lv imitates the lignre of things. It wa.s uiven- 
ied at rlidi.rent times and places, hut it app(,‘ars 
they began to introduce it by way of worihiiv. 
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\v1iich 1^ I’,nor,ATRV. II lx; 'ill'.. 

f!, IkuI ;i !x’t<lnnin» liiil nion- innocent ,riich .v !i-; ]^- 
i'ng by mcuie; of lo C01l(\ [\V lllC llUMlUt- 

rv ol jx'i'lon^ Ix'lovcf!, or oi os- nviil 

liiporior lo othciv, ot; •)cr!':ij)- to li^nifv (omc 
«]i!a!i!y ol' icilnrc, li\ nn -'n- ol' iiouio", in order 
to iiii-ruel t!ie i<'tio!V.Vil , a- 'oe know tin v' 
pi"ieli;e'.l in Kyxpi. ivalnin could noi per- 

teci llielc art", all they pra-'ilV'd i hem ti>cie 

lor many a lux auli* ^iu'ir iclit^iou-! u.iialiip 
oppolcd it, A'- it did not jx rmit tlie artiJN to 
dc|)art from the ella'nlidud form of their Idol--, 
and l^f'faiile the elah of C'ili/ei’< who ('m- 
jiloved lln’mwt're ret held as vu!<;:ir. 'I’olheht 
la'afon- they united otlw'j-'lo inpx'd 1 he ‘pro” rets 
■if the a.rt-;, and t he j)i incipal one wa^, lhal tlio. 
'.•.yyplian', a^ well .i-Mhe Caldeiany Arab;, and 
other-, wlio ext'cnted tome; liyiirc'-:, \\ryr too 
iynorant and unj)o^ilhed to he able to j)r('fiuet: 
Ihinsjj^ which were nof \erv \ul‘-cir.* It i-; nafu- 
ta! lo man to hav(' a pre.<|i)enlit v and aftaehnn'nt 
for materia! thinu;^ wiiieh. fall muhT the ienfes; 
iind lor that reaTon other nations who came al’- 
t<‘rward'', although they w ; vi' in time-- more 
enli L^htencil, followed (lie tiril in\eniors, nor clid 
they e\er ('ntir<‘l\ riepart from tin ir low tiyle. 
'’I’hi' fame has ha])ju;iu'(l at the n‘vi\<'d of the 
arts in I'.urope, as.I.thall fay in its place. 

\\’lu'n the art-, of l)el'i<;n w( re intiaxhieet Un- 
to lorn” parts ofttreeee, and 'in others wer<* in- 
vented, they jirelentlv toi^k the heji form, as 
wa ll Ix eaufe theje peoph* had ^lu‘ Ix'tl itittruc- 
tii^n, as b(;e.uiie* l.hev weic el’ the y:catelt 
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beauty. Tlie fird is proved 4)y not luvlng 
been before Homer ilouriflred in Orccce, an^ 
fculptor or painter of reputation; and the fecond 
is atteflcd by all I l^iftorians, and proved by experi- 
ence. The works of that divine Poet Ihow that 
in his time the arts were not much advanced, 
bccaufc the idea wliich he gives of tliem is very 
poor, and hb fays nothing t^at can be comjia- 
rable to the peftcrior works. 4 ^f the (heeks. He 
never mentions any ftatue of marble; and \\’hcn 
hefpeaks of any productions of the arts, he adds 
always the richnefs and the ornaments; from 
whence I infer, that the idea which lio had of 
their works, was that which .he had taken from 
the Phenicians, who, by means of Commerce, 
difleminated them through the maritime coun- 
tries. 

When finally the Grecians began to cultivate 
dcfigiijUiey were already, infomc Degree, a po- 
lite nation; fpr that reafonthey did nol practice, 
like tlic (irccians and . the other people aforc- 
kiid, vulgfirly following one an other, tlu; Dc- 
foiple; copying the paafter^ bift with philofo- 
phical reSfons, theyfou^it thc‘parts moll noble, 
and the things raoft worlhy to be imitated, 
andaKvays adding one idea to another, they 
arrived to the higheh dcgreii of perfection, 

One ouglfl not to believe tjiat the Grecians 
omitted the minuthc of the art on account of 
bemg ignorant of it; becaufe w'C know that 
Dcdalus, one of the ‘moft ancient fculptdrs in 
Wood, was ‘held* as fingular in the exjirefsion of 
the veins pf the boefy, and iif the linenefs ,of 
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the work; but tjiis method, oni];‘mating from 
tke mere imitalion of nature, was foon abandon- 
ed by the (Jrccians, who confidered that that 
which w'as of importance to give an idea of 
the human figure was the conftruction and 
form of the body, by tlie greateft jyid molt ef- 
fentiai parts. '1 hey faW that in compofmg a 
man entire, or a bull,*OB parts whictl have ar- 
ticulation, their actions, and movements depend 
on dillcnding the members from the body, 
or in contra<!‘ting them; from whence tlicy in- 
ferred, that the agility and eafe of the mo- 
tions, dapend principally that the members bo 
not heavy, but of fueh i proportion as to be able 
to be moved by the muf clcs moll near. The fight 
of, and the experience which they acquired 
by (jYMNASTiCKS,*madc them difeover that 
pcrlons of a fpacious tliorax were moft proper 
for exercife and fatigue; and according to thefc 
retle^lions they formed their figurew wnth the 
moll fnnplc contours, giving only the clear 
and necellary idea of ea(;h member and part of 
the body, without letting the minutiqe appeaV, 
marking, however, with cleariiefs, and determl- 
natcly all the efl'ential parts, and alfo with tin* 
moil diltiiwilion thole which were real; but 
without exceeding the limits of ppfsibilitw 
In this mode they invented and cflablllhetl 
the way to a beautiful llylc, comprehending in 
their works the llrutlure of man, and his m<-- 
cbanlsm, better than that* wdiich is in nature 
itfelf. iWccediug thus, they added always the 
. grtateft energy *iu their works, aaicl dividing^ 
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always more the general parts;t they found the 
grace and fweetnefs of thj? art. 

Perfection of beauty arofo to tlic higheft point 
by the hand of phidia, in the time of Perecles, 
and the other parts, cveiyto the Ciraee of the 
Arts, enereafed even to tlie time of Alexan- 
der the (h'cat, in whiclf^ I'raxiteh's, and Poliele- 
tus, elevated fculpture to' the highett degree of 
perfection. But, linco all human thouglits and 
actions always tend to progrefsion, wlum tlio 
artilis who fuoccded them wilhed to join any 
thing to the perfedtion of their mailers, they 
formed no other expedient except add, mg thc 
i’uperfluousto thecfl'ential; but the human under- 
Itanding being limitted^ th(;y could not com- 
bine the one with the otlu'r, and as much as 
they Introdueed of the ufcful, they loll in tlie 
nocediiry parts, and wanting thus the moll ini- 
porlauljthe Art went backward in its perfection. 
'Notwithft'.wling this natural courfe of things, 
the art fultained itfelflior a long time in Greece, 
and efpeciially in Athens, becaufe philofophy, lo 
natural to that natiop, preserved it from tailing 
into trilling tilings, by leaving ‘the greatell and 
im])ortant, which happened to thole people who 
fullered themhdves to be deceived and led away 
by the pure delight of the fight, and by that 
capricioiilneVs which wc call ^^oDE, and which 
has generally no other merit than that of not 
hafihg exilled in tiie preceding day. 

Finally, it caufed great peril to the arts when 
the Romaifs coiupiered Greece, but by good for- 
tune, the ^.oiupierofs were iicfc fucli barbarians 
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ns to K'lnaln infcnfible of the high magnilicTncc 
and beauty of tlfc Grecian works : fo that, if by 
tjic^force of their arms, with a government en- 
tirely military, and with the aiilterity and al- 
moll hercehefs of their cultoms they arrived to 
fubjc»5l the Grecians, thefe, to the contrary, 
witli the amenity of theg: genius, ilh the foft- 
nefs of their manners^ and with the, beauty of 
iht'ir works, fubjected,* as one i:giay, the Ro- 
mans; who, asfoon as they knew Greece, con- 
felled themfelves barbarians, and conveyed their 
arts and artilts to Italy, and employed them- 
felvcs to cultivate the inventions of their cap- 
tives. 

Wc will now conlider that which the fame 
thing produces in dilferdut nations according to 
their principles and culloms. Ihc Romans, 
who were Soldiers and Orators, but not Philo- 
fophers, fcarce began to abaiulon their rullicily 
and harlh manner before they fell into the 
relaxation of excefsive luxury, anT^confufed, 
the idea of the beautiful vvith that of the rich,pcr- 
fuading themfelves, as alhr now many actually do, 
that all that which" pleafes is beuuirilul; and 
on this maxim they made thcnilehcs arbiters 
of judging of every tiling without Icience, and 
without a knowledge of the cllence of thiu<is. 
The Romans had few artilts, in proportion to 
the Grecians, and generally availed of thefe, but 
they did great injury to the, arts by empty- 
ing of Haves, and by the ignorance 'Mth u hich 
th(;y judged of their works. Greece, in fpight 
of its abafemcni, revived' to a Imall atom 
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of liberty and felicity ; and when finally tlic arts 
were forced to yield to the coitrfc and vicifsitu- 
des of human things, they were not loft or 
ruined intirely, until the invasion and oppref- 
iion of that barbarious and ferocious nation 
which even now domineer, and tyrannlfe over 
them. ' . 

The tranftation of the^Roman Enipire to Con* 
ilantinople, coi^tVibuted very much to the decay 
of the arts in Italy, and in Greece; the lall- 
hndii^ itfelf ftripped “of its bell works, and of 
its bell Artisftsand defpoiled of its boll ornaments 
to adorn the new Rome ; and in Italy^becaufe 
they were left expofed to the invafions and con- 
quefts 0(f Barbarians. Alfo concurred much to the 
ruin ofthe arts, thcneccfsity in which were found 
at that time the heads of .Chrillianifm, to ex- 
tirpate Idolatry, and to deftroy Idols, in 
wmch indiftindtly were comprehended all the 
TOoft begittjful ftatues, coiidcjnning, and abo- 
,ll{hing the Idols and , thofc who made them ; 
and that^ivith fo much fury, that it is wondcr- 
feil there are remaining fo many beautiful works 
of venerable aiititjully. ' , 

Then, when they formed anew the weftern 
Empire, Idolatry was already' extirpated , and 
Chriftiahifm eftablilhed in its very vafl, provin- 
ces; from '^vhence they thought of the arts, but 
with little fuccels, becaufe ignorance had oc- 
ci^pied all the world, this Empire being 
among nations barbasou^t^d ferpoious, feperated 
from the ‘corhpierce of countries ot a climate 
foft and benign, uiul of cuftoms mild, whesin 
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inotlier times tliV arts and fci cnees were ilDurilli.. 
Hijr, they did iiothin<f,yxciell«it ; and thefculptoi^;, 
clpccittlly^ dedi^^ted thcmfelves todmitate men 
in ridfeniidus drCiles hide, lat 

not adorn the iigure^i Such arc ad tlie monu- 
ments which are called Gothic, nmdor which 
name arc to be underjftdGd all the German and 
neighbouring nations. • 

In this unhappy. Hale the art? remained for 
many ages without, ever, improving, until they 
began to revive in Italy; aind particularly in the 
Republic of Flqrcnce. The firft (Icp was . to 
collect;* medals and ftoncs engrav^ed by the 
ancients, and with that imitation they began to 
cjucrgc from German barbarity.' Gliibcrto was 
the iird who attempted to' imitate the fahi 
antiquity, but as he* never faw the grand llatu.es 
ofthc Ancients, ho remained famoiis only in trifles, 
'l o him fuccecdcd Ponatcllo ; and foon after Mi- 
chael Angelo Buonarroti prolUing byH^rc flatues 
gatliercd from do Medici,- opened his eyes, and he 
iaw that the anticncs hadpollofled a ocrlair. art 
in the imitation of - truths with wlych»the*y 
made the imitatfon more intelligible and beau- 
tiful than the original itfelf. That great ar- 
till fought the origin of beauty, and believed 
to liave found it by means of Aiu^omy, upon 
w.hich he lixed lii^greatcil liudy, and arrived 
to iuch^ excellence that he immortalized hnu- 
felf by that new track, aldiougli he did not 
tindju .it that ivhrich lie rough t, namely, 
beauty, beCaufe it Is hot iq he kjuntf in a lole 
pai't, but in the whole, and in the iwvionot ana- 
VOL. rr. ' K 
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proportllon, and. otliey 'circi'anflajicet* wli»ch 

coi(Hp(ofe beaiitUul things-; ; - . . , • . ; , • 

The dlhcf. Seiilptors of the^Mprentine fehooi 
imitated Angeld,;irt^ 

tiie anatomic^} ftyle, but .without ^rrwnhg io the 
kno\\ icdgc of their mailer and ; irt. that, Johii ’Bp- 
togppjMontprlpli, and btlyers,’.b(^30e',.imich'in- 
unfil fculpture dep^yed! >vith the 
fatftof tlic licpublic, and its Gbyetphient j>afse,d 
tq- roeftabljlb kfplf in Bon)c*,C , Here; .'ilgai'dibe- 
gaji^|;p Ihtrocluce: in ,fculpturcl:t|ie ;ftyle., .winch 
th^;^laters of his.lime airca<]^ folbwcd; that 
pretended tq ufe in his art the. fipnejmi • 

‘ ta|iqn painting., fearchlng; ilie clTcds of elare 

bbfcurc to atjgfpcik -cevtaiiji part's by tlic fight: 
In flldH, he. exceeded the liniit of the., end .of 
I’culptprqv which is» tqiniitah; tlic form of truth, 
anfii.ndt the appt'araiice, which is the oliicc of 
paUifingrdn tlus tnanrtcf he ,uil;:roduccd.au af*- 
fe£t^ fVy4£.v , ' . 

Tb Alganli fueeceded lAn'cnzp. IBeruini, who 
tejran^ivhore ,the.,olhCr.had fqiilhed, and having 
dCqie.afbd>hinifclf entirely i<i puzzie the oye. 
made jtatjucs iind grqup.iv\\'ith .inventions 

thefnoft (bold, andfancifu), and .in a certain manl 
ner Pi.E^ivsijfo, ^s' wc , fee ’by many . of dliem 
at RomCyin yUlch he ‘always. 1‘acnliced, qdrrect- 
nefe, to brilliancy, auq made the tqnns al- 
tered. ;l ^ i , •. 1' 

'fncf‘fcul plots ;wlKi>.duiy|ij;^^;.pqmd ‘JitWV,; haye 
Jhcvyii, 

'of. i)^ar,d^tifnd fl(a-»inr;-s^j|!y, if|i)ey.fewbj^yaiK 
cd- of trdlivtl- been to lind^Ti^q' 
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to then> textile afore- 

faid maft^rs. The- 0eriimgj "who, children 

fo charthi'ngl;^,^ 4|tQni^tcd to ' i«lil&te4iitiqulty 

in 

t4*e**appi^^hcfe, dl^htii^l ’ 

maxinis. ; '''x ; , "''' . ' ■ '/■'. ■ 

R-Tischhi^hkii biem .tjte',la^ of.fchtii^dps^Av^tJjy 
of being chcd.> tiis’ w^brlis are m^e 
tli'an- perfe^'j bccaufo tu!:plaG:6^oT;g^Ji^.;:^ 
ing of the, lirt, liw, bea.uiy- . 

obfervahee ;oi* txirf aih*^^fa5^reat^r^1^j; / 

pkee of doing liolrtbur to ^ it. v'' 

By 'c^b.it bhave until nbvy ex'plairtcd of fctilp- 
ture, one might' inTcr tiwt'lt Was ^xalkd V 
means of-Plulofophy,.am{ tliat ncgicclirig'or for- 
cing ellenluil ■reaiuns,’ it ib decayoi^, tbi^t it 
has iib appoaraiiceofimitation of the works offche 
ancietits.? and- lallly, haiyingabaiidotted its;’;plu* 
lofbphical fpijit,'(Ute;frufe/end;and. 

• arts,), it precipitated 'into the 4efpl^5tbic date 
in whicli it npw 'is.- . Peft-haps fb^e will -fay that 
ithas flo^hilhed and ttiU * flouriflics hi l^;ance, 

• but, you liiy dear friend 'hive le^n tiio ivUrks of, 
thofe pTbftdlbr^rbhd-iiOTc^^e difeovered that 

. if is 'rfot foi,,i The, '.Tame', fpirit Which reigns 
. 'ambiig'^^Jiaiblersi'^h-fccuted tlie (culptors, that is^ 
’The,abdfe,df exbwbjice';by enteti^g too much 
■ ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ 

.Asl bayb-Koeefi iible\ to, obferve in hiCjories 
vwTnch'tifeat'pf that had been 

; 1 haye'-.m^ 

.df\h^];nati9tSi.'^i‘f 'i-iiKirated- -feulptuffe 
■''!;.,^bp^4bepti^ftihacl dyer known painting., tt 
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mentioned in the laered; writing'^, or in 
ancient hiftory, or even by the EgyptiAiis, irom 
whrnrc 1 coiicludo, that all thofo nations were 
ignojiiirl of it b<'tWo it was learnt by the Greckffj 
and fince the origin of tlie^arb) confided In the 
nnitationof t^ue tlungs, I believe that for a long 
time they only made Hungs carved, of co- 
lours Klonibling nature,* and perhajjs that 'idea 
cam« from* the colours \vluch Xhc fame- ma- 
terials had, and particularly baked earth, whieli 
refcmbles the, colour of tlic tkin. Pliny re- 
lates various hiflorics of the invention of pain- 
ting, but lie him felf judges tliofc hilloriev not to 
he very exai'r. lie fuppofes it neveitlielUs very 
ancitut, and cite*' fome norks done in Italy by 
the f Jrccian*', whieli in bis time were itill pie- 
ferved Frcfli in Lanuviiun, although they were 
done a little after the dcftrueVion of Troy. The 
time in which that author favi Bulnieo (lou- 
rlihed, is vx ,y ancient, and he fn])p<’l* *• lx tore 
tliot lived tliofe who did the MonocR 'V \ ri, 
that is, of one only eoiqur. This palllg< oJ Mi- 
ny' gives joecafion to, make fome' red' ellons, hy.. 
re.ifon of the ^Ionocromati which have been 
found in llerrulaneiim, and arc in tile collci^Uon 
of Portici, which, witli a mind fo great, and with 
h m'uh !,oo^ tafic lih Cutholih Afajofiy began, 
and ^if ‘he had tontiuucd vvitlj fche lame ardour 
jind love tor llie arts, he would havt* latbfi- 
:.d flTe expechitloris of ali nations, and all wife 
people. 1 j . 1*' • 

Thefe paint ingi, or to better drfigns, done « 
Ifoniy one.tch 111*, A daik rc,d, ppon a tabfe 
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of white marblej have but an uidiffcrcnt degree 
of excellence in refj>e«Sl to the profiles, but in 
all ^lie reft of the ftyle they appear a« work? 
done in the ipfanqy of the art^ as welt in the 
tafte whicfi reigns in tlie cloatlied jwt?, ^ in the 
oxtreniities pf the hand§ and feet? 'This opi- 
nion of mine upon the' antiquity of pain- 
tings, has notheen appro^*^(lby fomj JeamCti p^r- 
■fon'. who have written in the Greelc language, 
fn\ingthat the letters in which the names of the 
perfons reprefentecl are written, are of times ve^y 
pofterior. To thofe one might reply, that the au- 
thor Ixdftg an Athenian, that nation was able fiO 
liirpafs the o( her in die ftyle of writing. But be- 
lides that this explanation doev not fatisfy me, E 
line! other dilficutties in th<‘ (‘oloura with which 
the faid paintings.'ue<fone,bcing, not of red earth, 
but ol cinnabar w hich the ancients called Miui- 
UM or carmine, and we arc certain thattliia colour , 
Was not known until csenhfter A'pcUesT'^^ln fine 
if theP' paintings are not'an impofiliop; tlidt 
that alto ih tliat time they wilhed lo njakq 
them pal^ more ancient,thaf» what th^’^ rdally 
w'^erc , it would be necellary to fay thrt painting 
flourfftiedm Athens terylaW, ortiiatthe ignorant 
w'ere not alfewndd to’ put their names to their 
works, of that tliuy were of feme rich Amateur 
who WAS not obljgodtto know better; or HnaUv, 
that ihe^’ ferv'ed for nothing but the oruditw^i 
of the ^hliiory of 

> Rciuniing to our r^fe^ions I fay,« that not 
finding ^iy thing pf certainty hf authors near" 
the commencement of paintings we co^ht to hw** 
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by coatdur?, fiillng tho 
one-colour ojriy ' wliich mol} rcfemblcci 
;^h& object- tiicy wHhrd to fcprcfont/'. Souie 
fiaintings bi‘ lilejculaicum, mj^'euwHrn 
EgyifJtiitn ■ thiifg$, . confirnV ijiy b|)inion. ' f ' db 
iio{ I’liY thai<tiiOiig'areof tbat thtic, bnl T b<’Uev<^ 
them,: lU iinitat'io.n,brihat taftc, to make 

them pafe Cor tilings tlnly ICgyptian.' In the 
fame maunerV or with little ditlcrencc, lias mo- 
(tefn. painting' begun,^.as I thall preCenlly de- 
'fcribe» and thus the Chiticfc began, and wc lee 
-tbby have proceeded but little luftheVi ' . 

V< It is likely tliat this llale of intancy in ftre- 
. ciah Pahitijig (if ever it \v(*rc fo) nnnained but 
•;alittlc tmie. Pliny, w?io compiled all the aii- 
Ihors who wrote before him, . although he docs 
not treat of colours, cxccjit by cafualty, yet he 
. give?an Idea- of what mull have been the colour- 
ilts anterior to the IkfoN'ocitoMisTs; and iinCe 
3ie ipo1?&^ as I fnppofo; principally of Grecians, 
due might prudently: conjecture, that that na- 
•tioiiffornS abandoned' tins ttyle, and that they be- 
‘ gan*l:d tife-a ltttle..«aif efate obfehre and to^make 
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ting, v'v’cll as Zctixisaait) .gathers ol' that tUm;. Prdr 
fogcne.s \v,as‘ even' ingirc able 'and finifhed Uian/ 
thciti; and then tJamic Apelles, who, having founci • 
the M^j9pep, and living in the age of Al^tnideir/^, 
the Gr^ai, In iVlhcietyneif appeared that“«ati.ife 
made its ulmoAeflbrt to Inodiice and excite the 
grcatcll .talchts in order^fo fultain th^^ipry an^ 
liberty of the country i, added to tlie artof pain-r 
ting the kfl perfection ; that, dsi Grace, wli^h 
ariles from the certainty wlpch fcienee gives pain-- . 
tors to execute and produce tacility^itt^he -famc 
operation;ahd.inthinking,atrd making tii)eihfch^; 
to be utiderltood. Apelles Was thu8>feeuro'‘ 0 l , 
pyjlefsing that pn.'rOgatWe, ^']^ in piroifitig tliitSy 
iprallties of oiber painters, faid irlkt, 
od them only in Grace? and ihotc)gcmt?$‘, retook 
it bccaufc he know not . Itow to (.Udacif’hw hands 
froin’ his ' workf. Proin .^his i>e "dcd-ittslrd » 

that tin; art then agiived ,ta its h^heft,.^gfec'f^S 
bu-l lince the' faine could iiidt advaiwcf^’-’^^crit'dr ; 
nvaiulaia itfclf in thfe^ fajrie llatcf.tiKfydjeg^n; to,v.> 
augment their works in ^dality ahd'4fc|':i^iyit’ 
d^ng them In various rlatles^ iZ^as - for 
low fubjcCts, or bulTooncHcVandAn a wiety of ., 
extravagant thhigs,^ fudi as AStc A;'|: u ftES, ^fld 
other ridiculous .fpeeiks^ wkich paint ii^^ffertkl' ’ 
under . the. fame misfortune. ,bf*icnlpjurc, ,unlil , 
Roman luxury degt^ded.itrof; that ho.b'ilitywdth 
which it 1i,ad bcen.t,t<yttted ih Ghx'Cc*. 
yingrall their IIo.uiev|^ihted by, iniferabfd'Crc- 
eians,;or fl^V'es^ Vc^jilej,yf thinking,^ mupfi;;'-, 
jjio^ of niidfatmg,t%.i##kV tl'*c iiappy y 
/>f'Orcep'ej';when..’Ui^/ people ^ a city,' or of-W - 
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province entire ^dvctlie rewaref for a pain tin 
To the contiaiy, m Rome, ev^ry opulent citi/tn 
painted only the moll dclpicable w alh of his edi- 
jScc, and Ihougift it would debafe noble habita- 
tions lo paint them, which they dicfled with 
marble and hron/e, W'herc the cxpence did more 
honour tli^i tlic tafte. In the city ol llereu- 
laneiun, Slahea, and Pdinpida, happily difcover- 
■ed by hi? Catholic Maji lly, one fei s the moll 
wretched houfes painted, ami even the 'I’avcin? 
imd fnm; and if one fee? fome paintings in the 
Testnples, Theatics, and public Edifices, yd 
the poverty of the count! y is known* by the 
few marbles found theie, in the mean time tliat 
ip Eoihe they abounded with muc h profufioiu 
isow we will tonfidcr my fiiend, what ha? 
h<Jdi the excellence of Grrccian jiaintf’rs ol 
tlic beft tipie, and how much the woik^ of 
tbeYe clafsicil artiR? oii^htito be conlldired as 
furpiUifl§7 ''hilll we pii/c fo much thofc of 
hjcrctdancum. We know' lot on tarn that the 
ailcieniaT'^fi^'hl'd dthgn in the highell degn i , 
heesrnfe w<?fee in ibf ir fiatues, and m thole pain- 
tingsofnercuiaucum,thatalthbugh Delign is not 
the part niofl remaikablc^yet otiefinds init’lracts 
of the highefl: taj(lc, and of a great facility of 
maintaining the JuA limits of the tontouis;thal 
i?, that they may ppt be overchaigcd, hailh,or 
Above alii it iswonderful to lec their great 
i^owledgc of dare obfeure, and of the na- 
tui^e of aif, whicli; behig a hotly of tome dt ii- 
fity, communhaUs, and' rdleds the light to 
the pait?*«hivh do not receive the rays dhed. 
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As. I fiaY;^/obft%e{J,,,hQ>v eyeiim wovfl of., 
th.cfe .paj^ajtings fhat part, b’eeh . undcrflood, 
aitbD^gh cxccuied, with, negligence it ha.s fiii- 
pi{},ed,,»iiC ,ta^U3iAi|;sa,nd ,to figurp to rnyfeU^ hdw 
they th^ of the moft fa.- 

mpus paintefs cdntpntporary , with , ^lie fchi ptors 
of an ApolI.O;. of -J^iyederey.of a Xiriadiatpr, of a 
Venus of.Mgdicl&t flmtfeir .works, 

•which, afc; of ;artirt* of. thc;^&^^ rank of aiiti- 

V.'T ' 

,Althoug|j the cpIqupnVbf thcfe. paintings J.s 
not .ycfy, c^ipeilen|,, tye are n,pt*by* that to dpuTjt 
thairhfi, iujciciits pofiefled itjn great peffccfioTi, 
>vhyn wc know that thty niade a tliillpetion be- 
tween i he tn'd AJaxs of d iJjorenthands, laying that 
<rtrc w«rs,nouri|hed with fofos, and the ptheHvith 
'J'heykncvy perfpecllve, as one rnayliurt 
by, thp.afpcelVid .p<li.uUi)g» ofUcrcul'Aucum', and 
if we- dp. not nncierftaud, know; not, what 
, Parrafius w'ould wim tp. fay,,, when*. 
i.^at no one could he a.gPod painter without 
geonw:try;. ,\iTliat \vhich perhaps the anpient? did 
/lot poiref's ns well, a? thd nwderns is, 
iipry cpnipoiitio»f...becSufcA^ principal Au- 
,(dy. \yas;ihe/ quality . of things, 
.,aind,npt^;the,.quahtii^ .Ijrqnn , thie may he- 
. iic\e tfiat ;)ditivv llylc of coinpoliiig . paintings 
Wiw little dil&r^nl^ .from lire ftyle df baf-rclief 
according its. one^J^es ui ,ib,e fiime paintings of 
.Herc,iil4n<mm» the contrails, the guioe 

of„flifc, |ig^s*J |^i&'be|uti^^^ ^.p^titipiis, and' the 
,, ,expfe,fsi.Qns';,^i®.\ilsc^^ ' 6ne khd,w.s even 
' rf«ick nefsj .ind t>an|c- 
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ncfp, and painted \v Ith good frj^fco. In ihort il’ . 
one compares Ihefc paintings with all the, W'ork^ 
of the moderns, and if one conlidcrs tlwt they 
Were done in a place of fucli little confequence*, 
one may know how much the.paintings of the 
ancients were fuperioc to ouiV. • 

I have made this litKe dlgrcfsion, to remove 
the doubh Which .many have entertained, that 
the ancients *werc better jiainters than the mo- 
derns, fouiullng their fentiments upon the me- 
diocrity of the paintihgs of Herculaneum, and 
of Olivers, whidv arc conferved at Rome, with- 
out rcfledling upon the unhappy llatc Uj which 
the Romans reduced painting. Painting had 
finally the fame fate a^fculptnre, and the pjo- 
fetlbrs of bothj falling into extreme ignorance 
and difregard, . and contributing alfo to the abo- 
lition of idolatry, one may fay, that it was al- 
motl-cntircly forgotten, or at leaft reduced to a 
mifcrabie..^Jlatc, which we fee. by fomc holy 
images, and barbarous. mofaics, vyhich arc pr(f^- , 
fervedinjfomc ancient churche.s. 

. For mahj^^ages it remained in this iniferablq 
(late ; aifil trie“T^[figularity is that the fame 
caufe of its ruiiij’ was tlie caufe of its revival, 
that is, the worth ip of the chritlian . religion. 
'I'bc great commorc;c of Italy with Greece, and 
other j>arf>>hf the world, intrt«lucc(i opulence; 
and the Italians wlfhlng to Suild churches, and 
to®'adorn them' with images, employed thefe 
mifcrabic painters,- and tyreci^i aftitCs of mo- 
laics’, to. perform that iii.tlc'wJviGh tlmy knew, 
and on this occatlon, fome;y,hnctians, Bolog- 
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nianp, 'rufciinsj h«d Romai)<?/AVorked witli the 
iRmc rufticily; which we fee in thoir waller'!. 
'ihu.4 they procccfk-fl dlfperfing the olTv't: of 
painting until t!te Tufeans raitj^d it fidl from 
barlairlfm by of Giotto arid hisfchool. 

Thcfe Tiifcaiis continued for fomo^tinfe in the 
ityl(^ of the lad Grecians *10 drapery, and in the 
j'yartition of thc figures^ becaufe findiftg Ihem- 
•felves far from the Germans, and* nearer Ro- 
man antiquity, and having alfo the opportu- 
nity of feeing the ancienf* medals, they (iudied 
alfo thqfc things. , After that firft fchooi, came 
otliei’s, jtvhich advanced a little more, as the 
Mafolini, and the Mal'accis, which in the air 
they gave to their clrpfs,,rcfemble the lafte of 
Raphael, although he was anterior by almoll 
an age. Tlie .iinliappy llylc whiefi they then in- 
troduced, retarded . alfo the progrefs of the artsi 
which \yas, by placing contemporary perfons in 
tlvc paintings of \ni:ient Ififtory,^ with the 
drelfes they- then ufed lu Florence; %hich in- 
jured vtny much their good tallc. ' >Jevorthe- 
iefs, they continued to advance injlhe arj, hv 
copying trutlv, a.Bd by the perfpecHivo; 

by which meany, Ghirlandajo found the niode 
of a good difpofit'ioiH . knd ; . of the e\a<5tncfs of 
ilefign. . I-eonardo da. Vind applied himfelf tf> 
flare ohlcurlv and - to the . principal ’ parts of 
painting. At the Tame- time it advanced itfeif 
in the ’Venitian Stsittis, ‘and .4iv ,r.ombardy,4>y 
mcnirs of Beliii|i, hiimtegna, Bianchi, and 
othprs; but bjr;Wih'^,.w?%y’^whicli alt thofo fol- 
lowed, the dUeijf^es fucpi'dling in tlie maxinis 

' -'*4 * ' ' ' 
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ol' thrit jnaflers,’ it was. irajpofsiblc that tin; 
art.'! co'uk! aflvancf; with ardour, or exceed th6 
perfecHioti of Leonardo da Vinci, and Petci^Lo- 
nigiiiio, the -having aifead-y. principals of 
grandcijr, and. the fecond a ^itain grace and 
cafy fnnplicvty. . 

. Tn Unit tiafe of thiifgs, it received a ray of 
the iariie*irgh{ ivliicb illuminated it in ancient 
Greece, when Michael Angelo, who with his- 
gre,sit talent, had already furpalTr'd Glurlandajo, 
faw the w orks of ancient Greece in the coUcc- 
tibu'bf the magnilfcgnt, Lorenzo dc’ Medici. 
He, attempted to invitatc lliem in fculptwro; and 
anihiated by emulation towards Leonard by tlu; 
works Avlilch bet\veen, boih they had made in 
the hall of tlie bid l*alacc at Florence, iu; gave a 
new glpect to paintmg, 

Cbhridcrmiy'fficndf liow thany were the op-- 
porfunltics to revive their talents'; when the go- 
rerrimrM»t.gave Ihein a noble atnbition, and em> 
plb\ ed in greiU works. What-ful)! ; me go- 
hlijs’s arc unknown, "from not- being dif<.over<'d 
m thjic '! Kjjl, in tl^age, jm which the. greater 
fJicitj^drtbeTl orOntinb Kopubltc wa^ confined 
th<! Iftfs ■ bf its * libigity, ■ and .tilb .great temporal 
Roman' po.ivbr, prlnb'es of its, decay, 

all the |x>tvcrs of Eurj^jpe found themfe Ives in 
fernicntati(5n, and the fdens (^yen^'o the lowcll 
phrfpns were great'. ; In, ifiaf time'thereibrri, 
it *iiappencd tha't':tb<j’ ^eateft'! talbnt.s Wcro<;in- 
ploycd "in which 

forved .mdch ,.j;b !' ^liehtiel 

Angelo Was chofen to make, a:- ftailio in 'marble. 
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o}' twenty two palmsand an b^li'^the moft of a 
Coloifos that any of tlip, niodenis ever under- 
took? 

. Pope. Julius the fe^onj,.. dctcmiincd to erect 
a nwsrnificent MaufolcujYiv, for rtvhiGli he. called 
.Michael Angelo to ■'llioihc; and,,m '-the mean 
time that lie was contKfciing. whore to place 
it, he made him paint ilip .ceiling of the Chapel 
-of Si^rUisthc fourth. - 'i'his grout w®rk was a rail 
field, and proportioned to the talents, of that 
actili, ^v]u», al.liicagc of .thirty years ;orily> knew 
how to. cncreafe the .fire of his genius .intlcacl of 
tlifsijnttpg it. . • V 

Ktfoctively in thaj. CHinpol, painted at ditferr 
out tliru-s, although confccutivoly, one u;c? tiiat 
he improM'd his I'iyie, and without, an oc- 
c:alion like this he '.\;o.uld never liave' arrived to 
that degree whicli .he did ;;l)ceaufc he, there clif- 
coverod groatnefs 'in .the whole, exactnefs, in 
tlio eontour.s, knowledge-, in. thc jbnn, great re- 
lief, and fufficient raricity,; of which they had 
not then a' jult idea. ... 

In the time Vi* thctrann? Pantiftcatc RaphaeJ 
was calk'd to Royic to puiiil'iTiie' t'atitau Jlall. 
'I'his fublime gei.dus .began the . undo'rtaking of 
thefe fpayibus.walkw and li?fore Ke tinilhed the 
hril painting jje crdij.rgodyhis, (lylo, 

lie began tl^. ,focb,twlj, \vh5clyiyas*Hi^ Phi- 
jofophy, called tlm*8cKq,dhof ./Vlheiis^ with the 
ideas and maxim.V.'vyhiyh, ho liad tefminatcil Vhe. 
hrtl,*and .he caT^icd tpiainiiiig fahllantially to the 
htghol]:‘ clfigECC . 1*. whfebji f lias been • feen lin.et ; 
llnv time oV the uxecis,.'..' .All.lhoh' parts wlucU 
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c^vilcl be sdde4 to the arts aftt^.Mxchaoi Ansjcio . 
Oiic finds unltf:cl in this work. . TJie conipolrr 
tioo, invention, rxprcr?ioJ)y,d.nipcry, the' vipriety 
o.f. .the chavjadicr.s, the kaowlecigc, and fubtilty 
of the .art, one. fees here pxecuU-d with won-u 
cleriul iaciiity. . 

Rapliaej continued <*>.., paint the other Hall, 
and when ho difcoecrcd the firfi part of theeci-* 
ling of Mic hael Angejo, tlicn it\vas Usat he moft- 
pleaj'ed. . They fay that Raphael {ir/f ihnhed in 
idoiTucc the cartons' of that pairding; al- 
thpiigh that he- true; it- was not, a proper Itylc 
appilcahje to the ifidiiTeront paintingb xi-hicli he 
Ihoufifnihed in the chanxhers of the t'aliean. 
Mk.hac;! Angedp was^ahie <o please Raplmcl 
whenhci eatupU’atcd the work ofthc Sixti.na, and 
difcoVerpcl (oine- .g'reatev fiwurdy and fweetnefs; 
and pr- tlird, great-. pure and regulated, . 
hc.oMiptSftxha, tliii'd fiylc, with which he then 
fini/hecyii^^paintings. . 

, 'riicjirfi fruit of this.ncw ftylc of Raphael was 
the Proph(?t Ifaiahi whiefi is in a pilalirc of the 
<,ihinx;h.pf Saint , Agutliii at Rome: it has all 
1 h,e giCtd ofdjic Chapel Slxti- 
j JIT, . b||t with thpi’dificEpneei. that, in this is hid, 
all tdie iirthrc.efbf tl^,,af6rcfiud greatnefs, and in 
i/i thofe is clifcoydr^tl loo luucii the intention 
of ( 1 iQ aui h(?i.. , They relate that a difpulc having 
arold rd)out the piice, bctweep'Raphacl and hini 
vyko ordered thatvprophgt, .Raphaei left it. to 
thq^^,ek'ifivq vvho, (aid 

that .the. fo;lc.::iial5,ed. hnep^^^ than, 

the him diipule ; • ffdtini. Avhcucc one dcducc-s 
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•tlic gi n(#wi8 prol'jity 'of bdth/ Condi vrrdate? 
uhotbt’rdxpvofsion oV Raphineli^ wHicli proves diU 
more'* his mugriaj'iinlaious charads'r, bccaulc he 
alUires that that proteftbr retumed thanks to God* 
for having been born jn the time of Midiael 
Angelo. With fuch greatnefs of niipcl, perfons , 
of true merit know how fo be emulon?! 

Kapiiael pain'led in the aforefaid 'rtylc the 
Sibyls of peace, wliicli in their kirid could not 
be veaY excellent, and with, the fame tenor Ho 
proceeded in his other works. 

Mis lad, which is the transfiguration, contdiis 

Inch delicacy in the art, as well in tlieory iis in 

pratHic<“, and in the execution of the parts 

painted by his hand, that, it gives pain to con- 

luler that we liave loft at thirty feven years of 
•> » » «* r 

age a genius to luhllme, born with 'tlic fame fpi- 
rii of the ancient Greeks, and if he had 
flouriihed in that time, and witli the fame 
opportunities he would have difeovered the fame 
equalities, bccaufe among Ahc moderns he has 
h('en the 'only one who ‘ has polfelled tbc 
tpoll eti'e.ntial rdquifilcs ot’ the ipjh., fuel.*! as' 
exprebion, varietyv invention," compotition, de- 
lign, colouring, and drapery* In line in order 
to equtil the ancients, he wanted uothinghutthe 
fiyle of beauty, which certainly, neiiher in the 
fci)Ools of euttoiri^ ^of his'timc coufd hc.lhen 
learn. ’ • 

At the fame time GiorgloneHylip was a little 
anleribr io TitiaV founded-* a fcjipol of painting 
at Venicei whichA febbol made ^rcal progrcls 
. tVom tije opportunities they .Hud of painfing groat 
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^ rompatiy witli Bt'i^arclli and’^y the cxercife of 
jculpturc which fiiciritaccl much the kHowjedge 
of h«icliofi, and by the ftudy of antiquity he. 
palled the limits of the mifcrable and confined 
llylq of iii-s Maltors, and was the tirlt who de- 
dicated himfclf to relieve the fight by a cer- 
tain foftnefs and grace c^f which hefwas the iu- 
\entor, and in which he has never .-^ftcr been 
.equaled. , 

The principal merit of his works confillcd in 
relief, and in tlio knowledge of dare obfeure, 
as well in the imitation of truth in the l^gdies, 
as in the invention of tlui mgis. 

In tliTs manner painting arrived at that time 
to a higher degree of perfedion than ever the 
moderns had carried it; Raving acquircd*by Mi- 
chael Angt'lo ficrc.cnofs of contours, the forin3 
of the molt robull bodies, and the highell 
grandeur; by Rapliacl, Invention, Compofition, 
Variety of Characters, Exprefsion of the Itate of 
the Mind, and of drclsin^ well thc’‘bo3irs; by 
Titian^lhc knowh'dge of ^hc colours of bodies 
with all the accidents which the modiliciitions 
*of light can j)roduee in them, rf'iVd- finally by 
Correggio tleJicacy and the degradations of Clare 
Dbfeure, amorous painting, a^id the exquifilenefs 
of C!rac<' and Talte. 

Painting being in fuch a Itato, it ivas very na- 
tural that it IhouTXj^.advancp under the direction 
of fuch great maftprs, or that it fliould degcnejale 
into, capriciousv novelty ; which cftcciively it 
did. rhe TuftLins wilhmg to tpllQW Michael 
Angelo, imitatea only fonw;thiflg of the form ^of 
VOL. II. T 
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his fierce contours; but withoiM. the ivuoWledge - 
and underftanding of their matter; and tlnt^ 
they pretended to imitate Sal viate, Bronzino ^ a- 
fari, and others. 

In the fame manner the Difciplcs ot Rapha- 
el took only tome part of him, but none of them 
took the enentiai. Gtulio Romano \vi thing to 
imitate formufnefs and <?jtprcfsivcncfs, made the; 
phifiognomy diorrible and affected. Polidoro in 
wifliingto be eafy, gave into licentioufnefs, Pl- 
orino inclined ai\vays*to the Tufean ftyh'. Pen- 
ni was cold and inanimate. Pellegrino Manari 
was of thort life; and thus finithcd tl\jit illuf- 
Irious fchool. * 

Corr^'ggio left not q,ny Difciple worthy of 
-him,becaufe Parmigianino who immediately fol- 
lowed him, made a mixture of the Ityle of the 
Difciplcs of Raphael, and of the grace of Cor- 
reggio, which he overcharged. 

Although Titian had not Difciplcs who imi- 
tated him in every tlyng, the V'enitians were 
neverthclefs more fortunate, becaufc painting 
continued and was fupporled by means of Paolo 
Verohefc, wlToTTh’rta*!;ed'no one, and formed bis 
fiyle by following nature, whilft all the other 
imitators and followers of the faid mailers, en- 
deavoured to imitate fpmc of their parts, hut 
forgetting the fipll end of the art, which is to 
imitate truth. ** 

It is eontlant and proved by cxpericm:c, th.at 
every age has its particular chancier, whioh by 
means of a» general ferment, arlivens the ima- 
ginatioiis.of men. Be it by casualty or by otlu r 
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rauf<'s, wludi arp ufelcfs here to examine,- it Is 
ejertuin tliat in the fourteenth and fifteenth age 
iirol’e ihroughought the world geniuses great in 
arms, and in the arts. 

In Germany, France, Flanders, and in Holland, 
the arts appeared alfo; but the climate did not 
]>ermit them to make *thc progrefs, generally 
I'peaking, as in ttaly,^»d their idca‘> remained 
inligtiificant. Ncverthelcfs, as the/e were induf- 
trioiis and diligent people, they thowed in forae 
parts more of lefs of theit- Genius. 

In Flanders, and in Holland, where tlierc w'as 
moll ccunmcrec, and confoquently moll riches, 
they b(;gan to producb lome painters who re- 
mained alfo cliimable ^in the line of pure imi- 
iation of truth. In thofc countries, where there 
was a little more inllruction by rcafon of its 
communication with Italy, as well as in the free 
cities of Augulla and N’orimberg, fiourilhed alfo 
painting, and particularly alfo car ving,\vhich mult 
Jiave given much opportunity to engrave arms 
and to make moulds far printing, then in- 
, v('nted with fomucli utilily to literature had coip- 
merce; and many books being publifhed at that 
time with cuts engraved in plates, and on wood, 
that gave motive to many to apply themfelvesto 
painting, to be able to Invent and defign thefc 
things. Albert Durcr found theariof engraving 
much advanced in regard to mechanifm, and he 
added 'more corrections in deiign and invention ; 
and*, with the fludy of pyrfpeClive, he found al- 
fo the manner\ of placing the figures and groups 
in dilVerent llages, and of givmg profundity to 
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Ills invention?, as Ghirlandajo'hatl (lone at Floi, ' 

rence?. Many wiflicd to imitate thircr, wlio, 
had he been born in Italy would havx' acquired 
talk' ; but ncitlwr him, or his imitators, eoidd 
rife from barbarifm; not feeing any other 
figures than, thofe> of their country, or otlier 
drelles than the extravagant oiu's of their time. 
To all othVr nations it happened tlie famt', and 
they renrained deprived ofa good talk, until they 
had communication ^with Italy, and there 
learnt the arts. 

•The war, which at the end ofthat florid age, 
happened througlmut Europe, w as a gfenl mil- 
fortuiie for tlicm, and parfieulariv for Italy. 
The llaJian Evinces oconpied themh lves almoit 
entirely in military turciipatlons, and cooled in 
their love for flic arts, 'i Ite ruin hy tlu* war 
defolated many proilnees and cities. Rome 
fuffin d intinitcly from the fniious fuck vhieh 
the Spiuiiards and (^erm3n^ gave it im<ler 
Eourhon. Florence loft its ilhc'itv, and ail Ilaly 
was in v.iolent eonvVdl*'>tt* Vi'nice onlv re- 
maintyl exempt from^tha^t imivcfl'al pillage; and* 
the great Titian outlived tln’^ grcatclt turbu- 
lence; but money generally failing, or to fay 
better, increafmg to all the Ilalian Erinces llie 
nccefsil} of fujiplying the exorbitant expem cs 
of the war, \hcy failed in i;uwarding the aits, 
and the artifts dedicated Ibe-mfelves to ((illgeiit 
lahdur, and with- a Ityle alferned and o\cr- 
charged, fo that the a*rts iangu|lbcd for a long- 
time. 
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By good fortunt*, were born at Bologna, fomc 
gfeat^ geniufes, which were the CaraccLs. 
They contented thcmfelves with fmall rcconi- 
[K'uccs, as the tons of poor fathc*rp, and applied 
il'.envlelves w'ith . the “greateft attention to fur- 
pal's the Procaccinis, \vho)vere here nluch envied 
onaet:ount of being foreigners. Lcwh^tjic cldeft, 
had lludied the w orks of Correggio, and fupcriici- 
ally imitated his ityle iii the grandeur of tlu^ 
forms and the mafs. lie was mafler to his cou- 
.’in^, Ilanniljal and Agutlin, who had much ta- 
lent, and ftudied a good llylc, but were ad- 
<iii:ted U)* work in hafle.; and by that the firti 
w orks of I lannibal are of good ta{tc,but overchar- 
ged and little thulicd. iPe improved by ftudying 
Coi reggio, but llncc his talent was .more of •» 
mechanic than at\ artilt, he imitated Ids model 
only in a [)ait of the appearance, and not in the 
fundaments of the ttyle; and by that be could 
never acquire grace, delicacy, or foftiu'fs. He 
eaufed, net.vilhlUinding, ‘great benefit to the 
art in learning t^lic by a 'iicw way inbre cafy, 
becaufe all his prcdeecsfrons who fouglit tale’, 
gave into extravagance, and exceeded the 
bounds of reafon. 

When Hannibal was at Venice, lie in part imi- 
tated Paolo t'eronefc. }Iecameho\vc\icrlo Rome, 
and fjivv fhe works’ef Raphael, and the ancient 
that uesV^jhl^b loon made him a painter of another 
llyie^ lieinoderatedhis fire ;re*formed the carica- 
ture of his forms, and foifght beautv; in the an- 
cient character ;\but iWI confcived a part of the 
Ityle of Correggiato maintain hi ^ grandeur. In 
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Ihort, he became a painter, \<ho after the thrci^* 
luminaries of modern painting merited the tirll 
place. 

Lewis came to afsift Ilaunihal in the work of 
the Pharnetian Gallery ; , but feeing that it was 
more difficult to content Rome than Bologna, 
he returned to his country, where he under- 
took the'" painting of ‘the cloyftcr of Saint Mi- 
chael in Bo SCO, and there employed a ftylc 
more ftudied and of better tafte, and difeovered 
hisefteem for Raphael, by placing in one of his 
hi (lories the Sapho of Pamaflus of the Vati- 
can. 

To theh; Carraccis w(; owe the rcftoratlon of 
painting ; and from their fchool came the cele- 
brated’ Guido, a painter of much merit, eafy, 
and elegant, and who would have been another 
Raphael if h.c had had better precepts. 

Dominlchino, who attached himfelf more (o 
the ancient form, one knows to have (ludicd 
particularly the Laoeoon, and llu* Gladiator. 
Lanfranco, of fertile genius, aj)plicd himlclfto 
tl)e ftudy of the didributions dV tlie inalles, and 
of the motions of the works “of Correggio, and 
cfpcciaily of the Cupola of the Cathedral at 
Parma, taking the foie appearance, and not the 
fubtilc reafons of the art ; and Albano, who- 
ftudied Ihd’ forms of the ancients, was if grace- 
ful painter. In (hurt., none of the- of 
thb Carraccis were of bad tafte. 

Guercinoda Cento was original in bis^'ftylc. 
He had gr'eat knowledge in clitrc obfeure ; and 
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if he fiad given nnorQ. nobility to things, he 
>^ouUl have been as eltimahloas (iihdo Rcmu. 

TIkj fame fpirit which the Caraccis left in 
Italy, foon produced painters oj' merit iji oilier 
nations. In S]>ain, thal profefsion began to 
hourilh in the time of* Charles the Vth. and of 
Philip the Ilnd. by reafons aforefaid, and on 
account of the great AVbsk undertaken by this 
lad King. It was unfortunate for Sjiain, that 
at that time, painting was adulterated by cari- 
talurc and affected ligur^s; and as the major 
part of painters who were there, were of the 
riorenti^^c fchool, in which defign was always 
prevalent, and a certaih melancholy feverity of 
dyle, this remained, uptil the Spani^ds law 
the works of Rubens, which plcafcd many fo 
much, that tlicy dedicated themfclve? with ar- 
dour to imitate them, and they made thus, a 
rare mixture of their own, and of thal ffylc. 

James Velafquez was avinfc to makii^ iiiui- 
fclf a follower of any one, and with his noble 
talent formed a character of his own, J’ounding 
it in the imitation of truth', and in the moll exaiS 
obfervations of the reafons* and effects of claro 
obfeure, taking a ftyle of painting with refolii- 
tion, and as one miglit fay, with dcipight, indi* 
eating the things which he had feen in truth 
without deciding them, or copying* them. In 
fpight of thefe principles, as. Vclafquez, and 
much Icfs the other painless of the SpanilU 
fchodi, had not had the ideas of the me- 
rits of the Grecian works either iw beauty or 
the ideal, they 'proceeded instating one the 
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OTl^,"!:Ia»d tlic, grcatcfi tal.cr4s ir.iitato(i irutii,, 
Jjut: Without , choice, and 'vtiro pure natura- 

' '■ . r ' - • . , ■ ■ 

, ;.0f the .Flctningp, fis I have ' feme had 
feeix Italy, . and* becantc jiainters ; but 

major part, moved ’by utility more than 
gibi), apjHiccr thcmlflves to fmall jneccs of 
country /cencs, fiovver*,. auimals, and limllar 
things. Rumens had finaliy'a'.htpcrior.Ule^ 
and ha* ing iludicd die grea^t Titian at \%jire, 
attehiptC'd to iniii^j|^ him, by taking a \vay 
ii^r^ dafy; andjSr to jPecure himfeU of 
jd^afure in appearance, he overchnrg<Hi as 
jTinph as his model had of beauty, and iiitli 
.Xb much force, that he .had not the fidr 
‘ifihiplo'ideas and attention to truth, like 'ritian ; 
and by -t|tat:h!e exceeded the limits of the con- 
tours;, ah^- ^3 little regard to truth* lit? . had, 

. notwithhanding, the fame merit of the Carae- 
cis in Italy; tliat is, he was* tlu' lather of the 
I'lcmiih fciiool, which before iiim, had no pro- 
per cluira^ter. ^ ^ . 

Authbiiy N'^andyk.e, wi'.opayitcul in the fame. 
!t,im(5, was more tiif: frlcnfi of, tnilji; efpeciaHV 
in portraits, in ..wlMeh he racrjfcd the Ijrll rank 
after Utian; anrbf^.the accclihry part.s lie \va.s 
ftili more efcgant.y All the other Flemifh, pro- 
jlellors merited-etteem, according as they nmxe 
, OF: lefs approachcd^^higfe twe/*matt»rs. 

'. P^Th, France, ilH^^h^gan to knowihe aiiciehts, 
By means of .the Works whicTi Francis III. 
imported ./r^ii' j( ' lyV to ivitlV 

paintingS|- Fdntainbicau ?■ wlifife he ’Employed 
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'vith art iKat, the a^tp but progr#* . 

by reafoa of civii wars, until 1 :Jic time of 
Louis X I Hr oind XIV.; and altbbwgii , Rubens 
painted the gaH^ry.of the Lujtembourgj the t’e\v 
ancient Works which uferc in braiicc, pre- 

fervcd that pation from the contagion of that 
tlyle. ■ ■' ' »• 

Tine ctilture pf ihe Belles Leitres, and 
trauflation which they publUhed of the Grecian 
authors, infufed in that ’nation, the dcfirc of 
Jinitatiiig the ancients^ aad all thcartifts withcd 
and endeavoured to Tiftt Rome; and iii tliat 
manner, although -for;* a long time they had 
nrit to boaft of any eminent painter, yet they did , 
not inUoduce at leaf! any vicious flyie. . Fi nally, 
among the many who came to Ropre, N-icholas 
Foufain was him who pTopofed to iiAitate entire- 
ly the Ryle of the ancients, and If the cuftoms 
01 hisage had not impeded him, he wopld have 
obtained bis end- Fainting always iii oU fmall 
pieces, took from him the o|)portunity of en- 
, larging his fty Jo, of of executing works- 
much ftudy as'rthoC^ fef t^c firft meudf 'ii^. 
Confidering, however, his works o*dy 
Iketches, they are excellent. . ' 

Iftumediatdy after Foufsin, ought to be placed 
Charles fe Brun y who alfo jftudied^in Italy. He 
was of a lively genius, arid an^Rimabie inven- 
tor, and had bpporf unities of Ihcwing it In the 
^eStt .works o»dd*^,.by l-ouis.tl^XIvBi. In the 
iknie mode, Wei? -^^fo the good; painters, Mig* 
nard, le SucRi^ .Bourddn, and otirers ; until 

VOL, II. - ij 
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v‘ra3fice.<|iiilte»-! thegood road, and iViious irndr^ 
to bo acconntcd by lomc ariiftijofi-alcnis whicli 
they cal! Ho maces d^esprit, like Jovenct, and 
€oypcl, who wont out oi’.Hie limits of tlie gofxl 
and lice heauthti!, by loading the one and tlir 
other placing too much in the whole, and .ifpi- 
ring toplcaii; the eye morcthiin thcrcafon. 

it is nbt fnrpriikig that this haj>}jcnt’d in 
France* wlicu oven in Italy they abandoned 
the good taltc ofthefehool of the Caracci^. Who 
could have . imagined' in the .tinu* of Michael 
Angelo that there could have come froni the 
Tul'cati fchool a Joini of Saint John, a painter 
of fo,’ miicli merit, hut fo far from the folid 
ftyle? Ajid cfnccially a Peter of Cortona, to fruf- 
< rate all the ideas of the art in Italy ; ' defpi- 
ling ferioits ftudy, \vhich even to his time had 
been the fundament of painting, reducing the 
whoh' to only fneh oompofitton-,, us could feduee 
the fighr. Attlee fame time one fees in Rojue, 
Andresv Sacchi, apai5»ter «)f the fume tatle, and 
of the fainc calc of <A)rtomi, teacliing to leave 
paintings only to indicate^ and (akiiig the 
ideas of natural tilings, without giving them any 
determmatiou. ' . ' 

, ; The fchools of Florence and Rome, 
changed their roadi Tiiofe of liologna- '**aiul 
, Lombard y extinguilhed infenlibly; becayife to 
Aiteuio fuccccded Cignaui, and .Ventura f-am> 
bertii and to . thpfc Franccschino, . J ofeph del 
Sole, aijd the t^pricious who oE^ 'irt.ay 

call th'eTaft.S- Venice; the ‘great liieif, 
Giorgione, . Titian, TaoloV and 'I’intoretto, 
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p.^intJng, decayed at once* becaufe the fuccef- 

'{ors rei^rded only cafe, without feardiiug 

I’undainents untl exceilence of thefe ; and that, 
which is genejrany called tafte, lias lewiaiacd as 
the foie objciit that (chooL^ 

Rome was a Utile morelliappy,; becaufe to 
Amireve Sacchi, fuccccsded Carlo Maratta, his 
difeip'c, who applied .himfelf mutft to dcfign 

• the w'orks of Raphael in the Vatican, and took 

even from his youth the love of feriousand on- 
act lludy, but tjie general tafle of his time, .did 
not permit him to follow entirely the.charac- 
ter of li^aphael, and .the op|.H>rtuiuty of a!way.s 
painting Madonnas,' and Altar-pieces, carried 
^limlo a mix<*d ilyle o^tholeoftheCar,accisand 
Guido, and thus lie fultained the painting of 
Rome, auil prcu'uted its decay as in otiicr 
countries. . 

In the mean lime that this happened ' in 
Rome, Lucas Gi(adano formedui new' dch^l at 
Naple-'. He took his firfr. principles from Ribera; 
he went to Rome to Oudy rapidly tlje Carracis 
and their feho.?!., and linithed by elioofijig the 

* Jiyie of Cortona. With tfiis Capita! he returned 
to Naplc.«, and was lb applauded there, that, he 
founded, as I have faid, a Ibhool, from whence 
<'aine SoUmcna in company with others, and as 
in that time thev w ere deficient* in Romo of 
painters of merit, *o«o ofthc’difciples of Soliinc- 
na, cililcd Sebaltian Cones,, brouglit 1 hero 'that 
flyk^of.paintingi -aM thofe maxims, more cafv 
than’ gootl, by wdiich he hnijhcd'the ruin of 
painting. 
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In that - manner is the noble^art loft to onr 
time, hecaufe they knew how to fpread, as* 

one may fay, fragments of the idea of feme pro* 
feflbrp, that more, good arifes from a mere and 
material pra«ftice|^:^than from' riiks and prin- 
ciples founded upoiireafon. 

Artifts are generally flatterers of the eyes of 
amateurs, hhd thofe have’dcflroyed their judg- 
ment and fcfifcs by the vices of the iall 

ichoois.; . ^ 

Before finiftiingi I would wilh to fey fomc- 
thihg of archite^hire, as filter of the other two 
noble arts. I have confidered it in two dideront 
afpe^s; as it arifes from two different principles; 
one being necefsity, and.tho other the deligld of 
the imagination. With regard to the firlt, it 
ought not to Wr^idcpd among the Belle Arts, 
but among Se mechanics, becaufe to place a 
man urrder cover from all f he inclemency of 
the"* weather, or buUding witli lolkUty, has 
nothing to do with beauty; and in fe6two 
fee , in that part tlui works of the ligypj 
ti^s, Araljs, and G.oths, have' not ceded to. 
the Greeks; and J^tins, “ But who will ever efe 
teem them as beautiful as thefe ? Speaking 
however of the origin of that ?rt, It is likely 
that it was invented and improved by difterent 
countries', aflcordmg tp their^ .climates and ma- 
terials, and to. the wapfe/of the people; 

-^i'e .rtaiuie of w and fcarcenefs 

of trees, ; :1ed.i ihrep' tp re|>air .^o grot.- 
tos and .mhifhtiips i .m cold- ciimates, to. 
woods, have the idea of can- 
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firut^ti'ng in the Jail: countries, cabaas j . arid ia 
'the lirft, grottos- 

'lifec pbp.HlalioH oftiiG world incteafiftg, it is 
very natural that thofe nations, who lived a paf- 
toral life, Ihoidd have thought of poullruc* 
ting tents, which are another ki!\<l of build- 

«»g?' 

Until this time, .ftacefsity regtdaled the 
♦delights of men t but fince they coaid not for a 
long time accommodate thcmfeivCs to the farne 
train of things, they food advanced from that 
ftate, an<l naturally defiling in all things fomc 
object v/hicli could agreeably occupy, the fenfe-s 
and underdanding, -they polfeired in. the whole 
fome ornament ; that i?, a certain foiaethi,ng» 
without which, a thing would be that which it 
ought to be, and give one occ^S^io^1 to think 
and tix the attention ; .as we fe<J Ibat-cven the 
barbarous nations put in all their futniture, fpots, 
colours, and figures, although without lafte and 
fyminetry: one fees, however, that it isinfepa- 
rable with human reafon, to wiih ,to make 
things after feme kle^.,' \ ; > 

Jf wc examine the’ principles of hlllory 
and of archite<ftu're> we lhall find that it originar 
ted in the Eafl, after the • idea of mountains 
and hilh, men heaping up tlones and earth to 
coyer, themfelves^ and attempting the liime 
time a competition with nature.-. The vail walls 
built in the firtl timesi are no inorc tlian hills, 
which liiciofe a ,potiiidn,^of-pcpj)le, and form 
thofe immenfe eitief; which hlllory, mentions:; 
smd the tower ofBabel was’ a true i^^untaih. . 
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Tiie an<I othei*. which ftVc tUlf . 

t5» be i'eot^ ia . Egypt j j^rcfcut the fame idea.' 
ihe Egyptians i«vt‘utt;cl,Jong before the <^r<ic*kfi, ' 
the ufe ()f humatr figures, a^d aniajals to fiif- 
tain their, edifices; animating as one may fay, 
tjidre Itoiics^ that ought tb hipport partoftljc 
fabric. The fphh of their cotomus has no ek.-? 
gance, aipdpcfkaps the^edid iiQt ufe them, un~. 
til they wero known to the fUrecks. In the- 
other edifices of Alia, arid of the moit reurote an-* 
i^uity,' otfc cannot dlfcovcr even the lead ele- , 
gafice^ 'and one itiay fay, they did not poileh 
the art. of archiicclure, but only (1^0 art of 
bujldiftg. , ' ' . 

The ^tceks of Alla >j[inor, were the firfi who 
gave form to.tho art, .by introducing beauty 
ill lii'eif building??* Vitruvius and otlnofl. n ier 
to that o^rigip j arid infant, one fees, (hat the 
idea of tents and caban«, is preferved 
even iij|,thc iiioit maguificen.l edifices ; but ftnee. 
architecture has no oiftgln or prototype in na- 
ture, it' could not prcientiy find proportion^ 
more beautiful, and 'rcinalued* <'\pofi:d to (In: 
ci^prreesand ideas of men, 'of times, and of cir- 
:cum%nces. 

Thu firfi O'rceksi who thought flrcngth was 
the mofi ufeful quality of man, imagined the. 
character of ‘robullnelir. I'hcn civil polko cn- 
efipafing,, 'ancVh)iiftoni 8 \bein^‘fofteH^d, they hc-r* 
gi(n ';to cftccih'.'UtC' brautiful,. and gave more 
olcgancc to, their edifices f^yt as.u#iUH:« hud, 
ehdoweil: wjfh phiibi’opbieaVgcuiu!^ they 

With of niodcratiop. 
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‘nor dedicated thriTifclyes to fuperfluoii’f orna- 
jiicnts, and luxuries^ but corttciitcd themfelves 
wtth'fiie limits of rcafon, anid in this medium 
confjlb the beaiifcy of Architecture. The fotin- 
flation of that art began by nccefsity* and from 
theufe of btiiiding ; its beatify is intlm charac- 
ter corr<*rpondeut to the end propofed in the 
^fonw and ornaments and its 1imi#is roaion. The 
I recks in (lu-ir beautiful times obferved all that. 

llu' Romans, (a nation more rich and luxuriant 
than the Cheeks,) loaded their architecture with' 
oin-.iinents, and introduced more orders, and 
more dh ilions *, and finally luil that beautiful 
fimplieil y and fulidify, breaking oil the prlncl- 
jnii members with capricious contours. When 
tinnjly Uicy loilthe efteem of the Belle Arts in the 
Roman £inpirc\ by being occupied by continual 
wars; arid when tlie invaCon of the Moors de- 
itroyedeven the principles ofgood tafte, camethe 
timcywliich we know under that of Oothlc Ar- 
cijitcdture ; not becaiife that tribe of barbarians 
traiifpoi ted into Italy any natural flyle cd' archh 
tectnre. but that they ufed their own Imildmgs;’ 
wifhing to imitate without' rule the ancient edi- 
fices which they had themfelvcs deflroycd ; 
and framing the ideas which difeovered to them; 
'ibeir riatiuai ignorance, and in ordijr quickly to 
linifh their buildW^, they, ncgledled . the 
Ttudy of good taite, and of . beautiful propm- 
tioris. • 

'Alfp' thc:trkriflat||l';df the^ refidence 

fmni, Rome To CoiiftWitihoplc, and the divifion 
^.of tlie Euftcrii and Weftctii Empire, contributed 
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HiHch to the ruin of the art; The countries' , 
ignorant ah4 remote, fuch as, France and Gcr-^ 
many, not knowing even the principlfis of 
Grecian archite<^urej it was ttot.^ofsible. that 
they could mtroduce a good tatic, and by that 
they not had only fome idelof the art of build- 
ing. Perhaps by meai;is of religion, and fomc 
fugitive Grc(^n modks, they communicated ^ 
to the aforel'aid nations fome idea of tlie edifices# 
of Conliantinople ; 3 nd with that they con- 
itru^ed foiuc temples, employing only the 
pure rules of the meclianifm of building. Fi- 
hiily they augmented that method, and mak ing 
all merit confift in didiculty'hnd boIdnefs,and not 
in. elegance, appeared 'Iri thofe nations, furh ex- 
travi^aftt and ftrangc things, totally contrary to 
good taftc and reafon; arid cafually tfiey clia- 
bihhed thattalte of Architc<?fure which by abufe 
,th€y called Gothic^ and w'birh is truly Gciman. 

Empire bcingcttabliJhed in Germany, 
thefplendour of the court was the cuule which 
'.jpropagated its falhidtjs in other nations, and m 
/.that manner tin? afcT(;f’ttd dyle of architccluie 
.efctexided itfeif, throughout' Europe, and te- 
maihod uniil. liaiyc Imd difsipated every barba^ 
rifm that was introduced theroc The Veriitiam', 
.T believe,^ wore Ui.e ririt who in. honour te Sir 
Mark, built a,)inag:nj%cnl t&nfpJc, availing of a 
. archit^/'Whoi notsvithftanding he 

: '^yfervedtlic. barbarous ftyle of the age, was not 
,fo prs^^Ppns, as thofd who 

are called pufi^y CiothiiSs^ 4rches and cupolas/ 
partake aao of grandeur ,lr their curves, ahj 
^though very fair from true beauty. 
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, rmally tin- I'lur-'nliniN, by mcnins of Orcagna, 
rtcgan io abandon* tli:U (lc!brni«l Hylc, and iiru- 
'yc!lc({;bi was t bo (irll who nalucccl the niind'^oi 
llit' Italians to the tallc of (inx'ian Archi- 
Icohirc. Brainanlcj and San-(J*ilI() approaclied 
ll a little more, and fnim tlieir c;s,amplos many 
Ajtbcrs d{;dicat( d thomfclvosto fturlv a good Itylc. 
Alio Micbaol Angelo syplied IfnTifcU’ to tliat 
j^irocian ftylc'; but linding it perlujis too Iteril 
for bis liery and ba tik; gening be Ixgan and en- 
ded with tbc molt ardent and intrepid ideas, 
d be grandenr of tlie building of faid Peter gave 
<'pportiinitie.'> to tboft' fervent talents to banith 
and place in entire (iorgctfubn'f',, tbc ideas of tbc 
(j'erman tlyie. ^ 

San-Miclu'H, San-Sovino, Palladio, ancl Scam- 
o//i adorned tin; lta.te of \'onkc, and all tbeii; 
miited together to dill’ufe by^ tbeir buildings, 
good talk; tliroiigbout Italy; a< aift> by-^ tbeir 
books which tin \ puldilhtal, erpeeially Palladio, 
Siamo'/'/.i, Scrik, and \'igiiola. 

Si areliiti eturc bad been able to maintain it- 
I'eif in liiat li;;tc» '.\ bi<'i'i tlfoie gia'at inalii'is luijil 
ellabliiiicd, ii v, tj,uid*iv/< bTiie lo b'l!*' for- 

tunate; l;u1 liu’ ii>vc oi iiovi-b V a;u! t if araijiti- 
<.m of tile artlll'', in av iiking to i.e all iir.cntors, 
, made tbf'rn leon giie into a ib-adaiti! extrtna- 
ganeles and diij!iop(>rl!oO''; and in ■,»lace of rea- 
fonlng upon the itfea-^ of the lirii nun who bad 
railed die arts from oarbarify Abe v loided mem- 
bers, \ipv)n mea^bexs Intevrupting the inoft 
eilenllal, foolilldy inventing minuk' and redi- 
eulou'^ <‘ontoiir'.and loling tigbt*of tbc g eod eha- 
voL, n. ' • X" 
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racier, and majeAio proportions; fo that the; 
remained attached to rules, ahd palled I'or It ah 
born and Hupid men. ^ ^ 

Thus proceeded architecture even to Ber 
ninc,who,infpight of his licence, had agay flyle 
Peter of Cortona was ver>f capricious, and Bor- 
romini extravagant, cvrn to the moft furious foh 
ly. FroR> that time ajoliitc'Cturc has no longe* 
had reins, and one believes all that lawful u hiclj 
one finds examples of in theaforefaid profefsors, 
from which have arilen a variety of inercdihle 
inventions, fome ingenious, but no work truly 
beautiful. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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CONpiiKNfKG 

HIE LIFE AND WORKS OF yVNTHONY ^LEGRI, 

.DEKOMlKATeU 


CORREGGIO. 

. s . . . ‘ ''‘ j ' • • 

\ E R Y confufed are the accoimts which we 

^ f 

have of' the life of Correggio. Some faf that be 
was )5orn in the year 14^0, and othere, with more 
foundation, fay that he born four»years after 
that date, at Correggio^ or a -village near itt His 
real name was Anthony Allegri, but he latinized 
it in figning and putting in his paintings Lseti ; 
but ncverthelefs he always was, and is known by 
the name of his country, Correggio. Nothing is 
known of his fanjjly : we know only that he was 
twice married, and that he had children by ^oth 
wives.' From the firft' was horn at Correggio, 
Portipey, or, as oth^js call him, Pomponio ; and 
in Parma a daughter in 1.5241, and another in 
1526, In the y gar following he had the third 
daughter by the lecond wife. 

« B 2 
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afe doubts alfo of the time of his death j 
but it appears certain that he died the jth March 
1 j'34, at the age of 40 years. ' Some fay that he 
was very poor, arid of low' extradliori ; others 
make him ridi and of noble family, and that he 
left a good, inheritance to. his fon Pompey ; hut 
in heither the one o;r the other accounts have ever 
appeared any documents. I believe equally falfe 
the two extremes, and, that he was rich in pro- 
portion tp the coiiritry in which he lived, and 
t!ie little money in eirhrilatiori' at that time, as one 
might infer frcirii the kind of money witl.: wliicli 
we know that they paid him for his works. The 
Authors who have W'rittcri his life, have compared 
him with the painters W'ho lived in great courts 
and 'rich cities,' fuch as Rome, Venice, and Flo- 
rence 5 arid have had reafori to lament the fate of 
Correggio j confidering his great merit. That 
however" does not prove that he' Was not pofl'cfl'ed 
of fomethirig fufficient" to'' live In philofophical 
felicity, contenting hhufelf ‘ with a fimplo life, 
equal With that of his fellow-eitiz-cns ; afpiring to 
be belter but not richer than tlicdi. That which 
is certain, is, that in' his paintings one does not fee 
any iign of that ecotiorriy, or avarice, which is 
obfcrvablc in poor painters, or thofe who wifh 
for riches j beraufe his works are jiaintcd on good 
wood. On. fine canvas, or on copper, and often 
re-touchcd with accuracy and ftudy. The co- 
lours w'hich he ufed are of the moft cho. u hnd 
difficult td pradice. fic en/ployecl with profu- 
ftori in' the drripery, fleffi, and\fjculs, the ulrra- 
piaririfej'add ftrprigly iaipaftcd the whole ; a tlpng 
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Vrhich one does not fee m any other painter, 
HL» lacca was the moft fine,, and for that reafon 
wre fee it preferred even to Qur time ; and his 
green colours are fo^ beautiful as not to , be fur* 
palled. , 

Laftly, it is of little iraportaiice whether Cor- 
reggio was poor or rich.; That whtcli evidently 
relults from his works is, that his education ought 
to have been very good j and what P. OrlandL 
relates is very likely to 6e true, which is, that 
Correggio ftisdied philofophy, niathematics, paint- 
ing, archiceclure, fculpture, and every fort of eru- 
dition i and of cowrfc converfed with the moll 
famous profelTors of Ida time. In fa<fi, in his 
principal works one dil’covers a very learned -'nid 
poetical fiyie of thinking j as for example, in his 
painting of the Education, of Love, wls. rc he rc- 
jirefents Venus W',ji:h wings and with a bow, to 
lignify that the Mother of Love, who itvjVcs the 
heart of men and gods,..is of a cclefliul origin ; 
and the fame graceful allegories are to be found 
in all his oihei*corapofitibns, as wc lliali -^iec in 
tlie deferiplions of his j.5alntings. 

At that time flouriflied m Modena, according 
to the account Vedriani, an academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, which had produced feme 
good artifts; among ■which w’ere Sranclfco Bi- 
anchi, fuanamed /7 ivvyr/, and Pellegrino Munari, 
knowrt by the name of Peliegrmo of Modcnch^ 

Cor ,.ggU> began to Icip-a .panting of the afore- 
fi; ;d,1biai;?chi, and '^oni thence palfed to ftudy 
under Andrew lilautegn^*., It is* probable alfo that 
he ftucUed archite£lure, as one fees by his works, 
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and here he acquired a beautiful and grand tafte ; 
and, according to the laudable cuftoras of ‘ihat ■ 
time, he applied ,himfclf alfo to fculpture, but 
I know nor if he arrived to^work in marble. It 
is however certain that he worked in flajlica and 
ftucco, hecaufe they ftill 'preferve in Modena, in 
the churcK 'of Saint Margaret, a Depofition of 
Anthony Begarelli, fculptor of Modena, and great 
friend of Correggio, who did with his own hand 
throe of the figures. It is not known for certain 
whether Begarelli learned fculpture from Cor- 
reggio, or Correggio from Begarelli, or., if they 
fludied together ; but it is however certain that 
this is the beft work of Begarelli, who made many 
others alone even to the year- 1555. The afore- 
faid Vedriani writes that Begarelli aflifted Cor- 
reggio, nnking him the models for the celebrated 
work of the cupola of Parma j from whence one 
concludfs that he ferved him, and that the painter 
was not fo poor as is generally pretended, hecaufe 
he employed and paid a fculptor, who in that linie 
had the firft reputation in\ Lombardy, and of, 
whom Michael Angelo niade much account, i 
do not pretend, by that, that Correggio was very 
rich ; every one will think as heiikes } however, 

I know not in our time any painter who is in a 
fituation to pay a good fculptor for making him 
necefiary models of fo vaft work as that of 
Parma. • ' ' ' - 

I’he works are very yare to which Correggio 
put bis name, and the date in which he did them i 
from whence it is very difficult 'to fix the epoch 
ivhen he began to offet hb works to the public. 
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or the ftyle of his firft labours. Among his palnt- 
ing5, which from Modena have palfed to Dref* 
<lcn, one only ig with his fignajurc, but without 
date ; and here one diftinguifiies the ftyle of his 
niaftcrs, as I {hail prelendy relarc. . Nor is there 
any conliderable work by which one can devile 
by what way he abandoned the dry 'manner of 
his m.dlers, and ajcquired that great and noble 
ftyle which he always followed afterward?. 

Since no one ha.s recorded how Correggio made 
his ftudics, or by what means be advanced fo 
much ifj his profefRou, it will be permitted me 
to make feme conje(finre upon the fame. 

Wc know that Pellegrino Muuari» on hearing 
the lame which Raphael had acqi-ircd, p opofed 
to go and ftudy under him ; and, abandoning his 
country, went to Rome. When Psllegrlno took, 
this rcfolution, Cofreggio then lludicd at Modena, 
and probably heard the lame praifes of J^lphaei 
and uf Michael Angelo... Shall wo Iviy then tiiat 
he was Icfs ftudious, anddefs a lovcr^of the arc 
and of glory, than f elle^iuo ? He certainly' casi- 
not fay it who* has obferved the works of an 
artift, who even from his beginning was ftipei ior 
to his raafters; and who imagined a mutation lo 
rapid as from his firft to his fccond ftyle, and 
who, not content with being equal to many great 
men, and fuperior to all in his country, abandoned 
notwithftanding that ftyle, and undertook*, by 
moans of new ftudies ai;d the moll proromui me- 
ditation, to change alraoft the art of*painting. By 
that I incline to believe that Correggio went to 
Rome, where he ' law and ftudictl the works of 
. B4 
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Raphael, and much more thofc of Buonaroti; but 

being of a mild and modefl. charadler, and nnly 
occupied in the ftudy of his' art, he fled the 
amiifements bf company, arid the acquaintance of 
other painters, and by that <lid not lubjeft hiinfelf 
to the ftyle of any one, - nor was an imitator of 
any one, but took beauty \vhcrcver he found it. 

Some people will tell me, it Is not known that 
ever Correggio went to Rome ; but I will reply, 
that not knowing it dods not prove that he never 
was there ; becaufc frequently we fee that what 
many people have clone, is not known uptil they 
have acquired a certain reputation t and generally 
arc known in Rome on|y thofe Profeflbrs w}\o 
work tliere, and not foreigners who go there for 
the foie end of ftudy, and it is, probable that Cor- 
rcgglo was of this number ; and this probability 
will acquire more force by other reafons which 
1 fhall prcfenily adduce. 

It appears to me incredible, tliat Correggio 
was not eftcemed in hl,s own country, and thofe 
around it, ‘ as feme wo\i)d ^ive Ko uudcrftaud ; 
'.vhilft* the moft impohant *woi;ks of his time 
were conunitTeJ to him. The firft cupola ever 
paintCil vvas that of Saint John, at Parma, and 
the painter was Correc:gio, \vho completed it 
in ‘ fccond was that of the cathedral of 
llie fame city, and painted by fhe fame in 1530. 
I'hcii; jrrciit works, which were coinirrdtted to him, 
fliew that he was reputed as the firft painter ; an^ 
that if he h^d not gairied great hoiiour by the 
firft, he . would nhx ha^re been etnployed in the 
lecotid ; and * they would fought Other 
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paiiftcrs, which were not then wanting In Venice 
andMn Lombafdy itlelf. I'o this might be adil- 
ecl that which Rufa iays, that* when the afore- 
iaid cujwla wan finiflied, (iorreggio was paid the 
remainder of its price, which was • 1 70 feudi of 
gold in copper moneys and that, havjng carried 
this fnm upon his flmuWers, it heated him and 
brought on a malady of which he 'died at the age 
rjf forty years and Icven igonths, and was buried 
in tljc doyncr.s of Saint Francis. According .to 
that information, the price which they gave him 
for pairiing the cupola mutt have been much 
jnore than the faid fum wliich remained; hc- 
caule in a work fo great* as that, it %va» regular 
and almott ncci {fasy to have Ihpplicd him with 
different luins in thccourle of Ijis w'ork. Being 
thus, Correggio could not have been fo ill paid, 
if one confidcrs the age, the country, and the 
vaiuc then of money ; and if wc compart it to 
the prices which were paid to Raphael (who was 
the beft paid of any painter of his age) for the 
^rooms of the Vatican, which was J200 feudi of 
gold for each. • 

I'o that might be added what Vafari fays, 
wliich is, “ that Duke Frederick of Mantua, 
wifhtng to give two paintings to Charles V. at 
the time of his coronation, whicH happened 
at Bologna in >530, thought of Corregglt/ to 
e.vccufe' them.” He ought therefore to hase 
beepr a profeiTor much eileemed, when a well- 
informed prince ■ preferred him, to tSiuHo , Ro- 
mano, whom hi ^held in tds fervice,.and knew 
that the Emperor had 7 lriau at his difpofal ; 
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from which it might be argued, that wiflilng to 
make his gift more valuable, he chofc Correggio 
to meet better the tafte of that monarch. 

I conclude from all this, that althniigh the 

memoirs of che life of Correggio arc fo confufed 
and uncertain, one may ncvertUclcfs be affured 
that he had the heft ediitation, and that he learnt 
as much as ftiited his profefiion ; and that his 
paintings are produdions of a fublime, delicate, and 
cultivated genius ; becaufe every one who knowsihe 
art, and is even but fuperficially informed, muft be 
convinced that without the aforefaid (jjtality, it 
was impoffible for Correggio*to produce fuch fa- 
mous works. If he wcre*not rich, he certainly v, as 
very generous to paint with fo little economy as 
he did ; and ftnally it appears evident to me, that 
ije arrived to acquire great honour and reputa- 
tion. But in fine it is of littlp dmfequence whe- 
ther *h« w%as noble or a plebeian, rich or poor, 
when wc know that he was a great ])ainter, and 
that his vorks invite one tf) follow him, and In- 
fliad us. To this e^cd I.have*gat!icred all the, 
information I have been able »of his paintings, 
which I am going to deferibe ; and although per- 
haps there ar^ others which I am not acquainted 
with, yet thefe will be fufficient to give an idea 
of his wonderful talent, whiclj in fo fhorc a life 
could produce fo many works with fo hiuch 
fluciy, affiduity and delicacy, and fo finifhed that 
only to confidor them with due accuiacy it ap- 
pears impoffible i^o have performed them in fo flmrt 
a life. ' / 

There were feme paintings in France of the 
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'iTioft beautiful llyle of Correggio ; and among 
others thofe two which the Duke of Mavilua 
pvcfonted to Charles V. and w^ich the Duke of 
Orleans bought of the hereditary Duke of Hrac- 
ciano. One vepvefcntsLazda, and the pther Danae. 
The Emperor fent thele paintings to Prague, and 
had them placed in the'royai palace, tlicy 

■ remained till the famous thirty years war, when, 
that city being lacked by the Swedes, Ouftavus 
Adolphus fent tliein to StocSholin. Th.at ki ng being 
dead, they remained unknown in the initiority of 
fhu’cn Chrillina, until an amballador, who kijcw 
the hiliory, fought after thefe paintings, ajid by 
tliefc means they were, traced out anti found 
ferving as fliuUcrs for the windows of a liable. 
They were repaired the bell poffible, and th.n 
Queen ellcemcd them as they merited ; Ihe car- 
ried them hcrfclf to Rome as precious things, 
and obtained previous licenle of the l^ope ^to* take 
them out of the popedom whenever fhc wiOved. 
After lier death they palfetLto the hands of Don 
Livio Odcfcalclri, among* many other vutjia!'.k.T 
"things of that Queen, an3 that gcntlcmari In;, 
them in much efteem as long as he lived hr. 
his heirs felling many of his rarities, the Duke 
of Orleans, Regent of France, bought them and 
the ftatue of Philip V. King of Spain, from 
whom they fell i?lto the hands of the father t'f 
the prefent Duke, w'ho from j,igorous princit-iea 
cauli^'d them to be tlellroycd in his prclencc in 
order not to be deceived ; and he burnt tiic head 
of 16, another painting of Corre^g'.o, which a;> 
pcared to him ihe%ioll cjkprellive. ihe remoin- 

7 
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ing pieces of that - painting were collc<9:eiI hy 
Charles' Cpypel, firft painter to tlic K-ing of 
France; and when he died, .another French 
painter made it, a new head ; and in this Aate a, 
financier betaght the pajntlng, and from whom 
the King/>f Fruffia purc^afed it at a high price. 
It is faid that the Lseda had the fame fate of the 
lo ; and if tlie* Danae is ftill preferred, it is, how- 
ever, fo hidden that,,! know not of any one 
who has been fortunate enough ever to have icen 
it • . 

The painting of Latda is more an*- allegory 
than a' fable. The principal figure reprefents a 
woman' with a fwan in her lap, which appears 
as if it would wifir to approach its bill to her 
Kps. She is fitting bp-thefide of the w^ater, in 
which fhe has • otic foot - Sinec the fable fup- 
pofes that Jove is transformed- into a fwan to 
enjoy f*R*da, this pahitiog is called alvvays bv the 
name of Lxda. But* at. the fide of this figure 
one ikes «an. infant gh;l,--who, wltli an innoct'ot 
air, endeavours , to,' d<;fenii herferf Irom another, 
fwan; which:vatl;acfcs her. as he is fwiinaiiug in 
the water, in which Js .the young girl up to the 
ancles. Further, cm there is a . young woman, 
who, in . the a^i of being drefled. by a fervnnt, 
views with’ ftttei>ti6n’ another ^fwan, which flies, 
and^ appears as if departed from the place where 
Ihe is ; andfliei.m viewing it, fhowa lignsof joy 
and fatisfafikioiK Further oe if half- figure 

of a woman rather advanced in, ycays, drelfed, 
and in expreCion8.of grief. , other part of 

the principal figure is a Gupith 'who, with much 
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grace, to'dcjliKS a lyre of aoctent makej and there 
are alfo |wb of the Loves, who with various horns 
have made an inftrument tvhich they are found- 
ing. All this is reprelented with -a grace of which 
Correggio alone was capable. Thh held Is a 
gi'ove of branched trees ^ of various V^ads ; and 
the fore -ground is occupied by a Jake of pure 
water, whicli appears a cry Hal, and extends to 
that part of the paititing .where are the afore* 
faid women. Ail is very beautiful, and appears 
a painted poem, which has for objcdl all the 
various accidents of love*. 

The other painting 6f Danac clearly reprefents 
tljat fable, hut with a Ipifit truly poetical*. One 
fees Danac gracefully lying down in bed : t 
beautiful Cupid, or Be it Llymen, fuftains with 
one hand the hem of the Uteet which covers her 
la}), where fhe receives the fliower of gol^l in 
which Jove is transformed, and with thfi other 
hand fho.ws her the beauties of thofc drops, which 
fhc Irjoks at with complacency and very cKprelfivc 
plcafnrc. At the feet of, tl»c bed are two Loves, 
who, playing, prove upon a touch-llone the 
one a drop of gold, and the otlrer the point 
of an arrow j and the lafl apix*ars of a character 
much more robuft than the other, certainly lo 
denote that love aitifes from the wound of the 
arrow ; and that its ruin is gold. ’I'his paint/jng 
is all gr.ice, anil tlie Hymen ha^i the moll beauti- 
ful dm titc nance that can* be imagined, and all 

* 

Bifuk-B many oTlu*r,«copu*9 of this pamiJnj,* tkeve is a print 
/'r;.*Avta with tuik by Ou-Change. 
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the' figure ia dcifigned vtixli fuch elfegandb’ that no 
jnqdern painter haa ever.e^cceeded- it. ' The^clarc 
obfeure futplrifea^ ^nd, the body 

18 in part a" hMe-'ilIdminaSedv it is Ibll fc clear 
and fo refi«Q:Wh, that ope knows not that it 
is in the, jfhade, 'Which is however ftrong, but 
it gives ' greater ’ telier to ^he thighs, which 
receive the efpecially the left (high which 
has thc rtpp^arance as if detached from the 
painting. The' h^d bf Danaii is made in imita- 
tion of the Vends of Medida^ and has the fame 
kindbf hiir- Correggio added only the necef- 
laty exprefiioa to his fubjeft; and a character a 
little more youthful*. ‘ 

The paindng of I<5 ts c^ equd beauty, and 
the back of the fi^re is there reprefemed, to 
avoid the aift tdb fcahdalouij which Would have 
arilen by making it in , front | and iince Jove is 
there' uepfcfcnted as transformed in a cloud, any 
other form would have ddliroycd all the grace of 
the figure,, fo -that b;'-is impoffible to imagine 
bettd*'.a ftmikr fuhjcdb' ’ I fay' nothing of the 
expteffiori, which, if it' has any defed, it is that 
of beth|^ ^ ipedfeiSl- attd • fignmeant, becaufc, as 
wel^iif'diWhead a»‘i#the;diotildefii, in the hand 
. or in the feet, Which are the parts' one fees, it is 
impofiible ^0 ’ feijpifefi* 'that iafeivious" a<ft with 
more heat. 

. After Comg^O' had fulfilled the part bf the 
painter^r'he'^dtled thateof the ppd ; figuring in 
the held 'a 'ftag,;, -w id;. 6f drinking, 

^ Dii^hiogc ha« alfo engraved this paihUnjy, 
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3ifcovers all jthe anxiety of fatisfying the thirft 
and aj^dour of love/ 

There is a.fecond of this pain|mg in the gal- 
lery of Vienna, accoinpamed by another of eijual 
fize, in which Correggio reprefented»the rape of 
Ganymede; a work full of grace, with a beautiful 
field in the ground, whi'ih exprefles die . objeda 
as if one faw them from the height* of a moun- 
tain: here one fees the dog of Ganymede, which 
truly appears in the ad. and anxiety of w^ifhing 
to fly to follow his mafter. 

Among the things of' Don Livlo Odefcalchi, 
was a young Cupid Isen by the back, wdio makes 
an arcli of a piece of wood leaning upon two 
hooks; and further on arc two infants of hall- 
ligtirc, vj^ho are wrcftling; the one laughs, ana 
the other weeps, to reprefent fortunate and un- 
happy love. 

All thefe paintings were in the gallery of* the 
Duke of Orleans, and . carne from the fame 
Odefcalchi; and there was 'alfo anotherj, which 
being in every * rerped , rdembling one I *, anr 
going prefently tadeferibe, I fhall now omit to 
fpeak of it, faying only, tliat it reprefented Venus 
with Mdciiry, who is teaching Cupid to read. 

The King of France pofleffed another .'paint- 
ing, reprefenting the marriage of Saint C atha- 
rine, of litfllc more than natural half-figure, with 
Saint Sebaflian, and with the majrtyrdbua of both 
rhefe faints figured at a diilancc. This painting, 
has been ^Iwaj*s. HJpeh. admired j as one might 
know by fb many* copies which are done of it, 
' ;uul feme by the nJoft famous painters. ITiis, 
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*arrns with Ihtp.c flars; hue then lie made.. upon it 
n kind ‘hr field;- tliout^h here one khims -that 
wliteli held beeir painted imdi.r. .This paiiithig 
■was fold to a incTehanf at Berlici, to which place, 
it was.coiivcyctk ' ' 

I liavc heard that m tlieaforekdd j^allcry of the 
Duke'of Orleans, • tilery is anotiier liltlf painting 
aOuvcdly of (.lorreggio; ■wliich had ierved for the 
lign of an Inn,, and in which is painted a Mu- 
leteer with his Mules. 

The llrft work Which this great man painted 
at Iku'ma, was the Cdpola of the Church of Saint 
J(d'in, oftho Hencdicline Fathers, and the four 
pedellals, as alfo the' trihnne upon tlie great 
altar, 'ihc cupul-i has no iky- li.glit, ’ or any 
window at the Sides. In the middle is ChriO; in 
lus glory, i'ufpcnded in air, with the twelve 
Apoliks under, i'cated itp(>n the -clouds.. Thcfc 
are naked, and in a llyle of greatnefs whicli iur- 
pailes every imagination; and ncvenhclCis the 
fonits are hoaunful, and ierved as models to the 
Carracci’.';, and pariicular'y to 'Lewis, >in whofe 
ivor’ns one kitow's that he .prOj.)Oitd to iro.iu^te if. 
Whoever examines ilu.y.paintir»g. with attenrioiij 
will he imiuced' to believe that CorreggLq had 
Icen the works of Michael Angelo. 

in the lunettes ho ikjircferted the’, four Evan- 
gel ill-'-, with the frntr DoJlors of the .Churclij 
and in that work it appears, 'that lie had vfiihed 
to follow-a flyle .funilar to that eff Rapbae!, which 
one fees irrthe funpliciiy.df the drefle--', and in ;% 
^^.ofturcs arid actions; becaufc the lame imitot;^ 

' VOL. fit, ' ^ ' . - ' - - -‘V; 
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th^ Socrates of the School of "Athens, and- <tit • 
auditor of the Predication of Saint Paul in the 
.Areopagus, who are in one of the tapeftrifs of 
Raphael. Whoerer would wifli to be convinced 
>Qfit, and cannot fee the painting, may find it by 
the print engraved by Giovannini. A Saint John 
painted in freCco, by Correggio, upon the door of 
the veftry of the fame church, appears much more 
of the ftyle of Raphael ; above all in the cha- 
ra6:er of the head; wldch, if it were found upon 
..a piece of wjj^, without knowing who did it, 
'one would take it for a woA of Raphael, rather 
than Correggio. • 

The Tribune painted by "Correggio was de- 
molifted’ by the Monks* to enlarge the Choir ; 
bijt Hannibal Caracci being then at Parma, thefe 
Monks made him copy the ^diolc with the fame 
meafure ; and the I'ribune being re-built, they got 
them^copied again by Cefar Aretuli. The copies 
of the "CaracePs were bought by the Pharnclian 
houfe, and arc iiow in the Mufeum of Capo-di- 
montc at'Naples. Tlve prlncip^ group which 
reprefetits the Madonna <;rowned by jefus Chrift,*- 
was cut off from that buiKlmg, and is preferved 
■; in thalibrary of the D,uke of Parma. 

. Other feparate pieces paffed through the hands 
;.,pf different individiials, .and there arc three of 
;5tli^m at RWe, In the houfc of the Marquis- 
, which aftonilh every one who views 

them near, and cbnfiders with what excellence 
.^and fe.<i*^ji;y they are executed. This work* ac- 
;,'«:drding to J^uta,« was^finiflied. the yeat one 

add Wf|(iit3Fg2yd» * 
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Ill the fame church are two admirable paint- 
ings of Correggio, which are at the two fidea of 

ilie'Tifih Cliapd, at the right-hand, 'lhat at 

the left, which is towards the dltar, reprefents the 
martyrdom of Saint Placido, and of Saint Flavia, 
with other Saints. Although the whole of the 
painting is moll beautiful, yet that vhich claims 
particular attentioii is the head ^ of the Saint, 
who, in the mean time that the executioner 
pierces her bread with a pike, looks I'o lovelily to 
heavea, that ihe appears to cure l|p[le of the mar- 
tyrdom. In the oppoiite painting is Jefus 
Chrifl, d?ad, with the fenfclefs Alother fupported 
by Saint John : here one fees that the fuffers all 
the pangs of deatli ; and the Magdadcn* in tears 
at the feet of our l .ord, has the moi't beautiful 
expreffion that ever can be I'een. Thefe two 
paintings arc on thick ca-ivafs, and arc of a moll; 
beautiful colouring, much impalted, of , great 
force, and appear done after the cupola, from 
whence they are of a more delicate llyle, al- 
though not fo, I'mUhcd as the other 'works pf 
•Correggio cxiding in Parma. * 

Ncvcrthclcfs fdaunibal Caracci made a great 
account of the lad of thefe two paintings j be- 
. caufc of all that he did of this fubjetfl he always 
took the fame invention; and it appears that 
generally he applisd lumfclf more to the ftyle of 
that wqrk, than to the mod fublime that Cor- 
rcgi^io ufed in others. It is evident that he did 
it beefeufe this was more 'eafy to imjtate ; but it 
is a little feeble, and dark. • 

C 'A 
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In tile church of the Fathers* Roccheftini, irt ' 
the firft chapel, entering on the left hand, is the 
painting of the altar, clone on wood by Cor-* 
reggio in the molft beautiful and finifhed ftylc. 
Jt reprefents ^the flight intO Egypt'; and as the 
Virgin has a hafon in her hand, it is known in 
the painting for the INjladonna of the Bafon, 
CoiTt'ggio ufecl to employ poetical ideas as well 
in facred liibje£ls, as in the profane, from whence 
he made a figure, but not of an angel, who pours 
water from a into tlie cup, or be it ♦bafon, 
which the Madonna holds in her hand. It ap- 
pears that in this manner he wilhed to |)erfonify 
the fountain, after the manner which the .ancients 
figured the fountains and floods; but, however, 
for this he did not repreleut nymph, or any 
profane things. In the lall ftage of the painting, 
and in the place moft icmote, is an angel. In the 
ad of tying an afs, with fdch expreffion and 
grace, that perhaps it is too much for fuch an 
adion*, 

, In the church of the^Annunciation of the fame 
city, *on entering it &t th^ left flcle, one fees’ 
painted in frefco, the Myftery of the Incarna- 
tion; but k is very ill treated; by reafon, that 
finding it painted In apothtr place where it be- . 
came demojiifKed| it, was removed to where it 
now is: in ftmilar cafes it always happens, that 

,wltk the new humidity, and with the falts of the 

• ■ - ' ■ . 

* This 'wfondgVful'piiinting was ruined thirteen ycare ago, by a 
young Spantlh painter, *who, i^taining penniifion to copy it, gave i* 
ip j^barout. vflb, that he iparcely Jj^lt any colour upon the 
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, cement. Is formed upon a painting in frefeo a 
kind of tartar which fpreads over it, and makes 
It apifiear cUfcoloured. 

In the church, of Madonna deVa Scala is a 
painting ‘of Correggio.in frefco, of the Madonna 
and the child in her arm's, of half figure, but 
very much finokcd, and almoft ruined^ 

The ceiebraied painting of Correggio, which is 
now admired in the Academy of Parma, in 
the church of Saint Anthony of the Fire. The 
eulogy which Hannibal Caracci , gives it, and 
which one may read in a letter print, d among 
tlic Ptitarichc^ and publifiied by Monfignor 
liottari, ought to be* fuilicient, heing of a painter 
fo intelligent} but he wliti ha*? feen that .painting, 
will feel Inch imtpreffion from it, as not to be 
able to fpeak of it- btjt with particular afieftion. 
■j’his painting, therefore, like many others, was 
done for the de\«otion of one, who wiflied to 
I'avc various Saints together without formuig a 
hiUory, or particular lubjedl. • One ought' not, 
Jiowcvcr, to accufe Painters and Amateurs, of 
^Xnachronilm, Trom. feeipg paintings which 
reprefent kinds (Jf fpiritual vifioiis, with which 
mixedly are united various Saints, for whom, 
him who orders the work has particular devo- 
*lion. Fi'om whence in this painting, is repre- 
tented with the excellence, Ihe Bleifed 

Virgin and Child; by the fide, Saint Jerom \vilh 
a book, *as if he would prelentto Je us his writ- 
ings j and between this Sa'mt and the Child, is ari 
Angel, in. the a<Sl of pointing out,in the laid book 
Come paflage of feripture, a'nd fpeaks with Saint 
' C3 
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Jerom in a fmilitig air, Thd figure of this • 
I)o£lor is naked, except a kind of violet fafli, 
and a piece of red cloth, which covers hhn a 
little ; but the Ihotilders arc left uncovered, and 
the right arm and leg; all this is moft beautiful, 
and defigned with perfedl anatomical knowledge, 
and of wonderful colourip,g. At the part oppo- 
fite is the Magdalen, who with the right-hand 
takes the left-foot of the child, in the adl of kilT- 
ing it, and, turning the face as wifliing to carefs 
it, has fuch grace as Cori\ggio alone was capa- 
ble of imagining. Beyond die Magdalen, is an 
angel fmelling a vafe. to iVgnify tiic ofibr of an 
..unguent of the Magdalen to Clhrilh Among 
the beautiful .paintings 6f Correggio, this is 
almofl: the moft beautiful, and one can only 
compare to it the little Magdalen, and diefiuuoiu 
Night, of which I fhall treat in their placo.s. With 
regal'd to the ftyle in which diis painting is exe- 
cuted, “t is to be known that it is fo v/ell im- 
pafted, and has a richntfs of colour which is not 
tQ be feed in any other, ai;d at,t! c fame time 
it is done with fuch ck'atncfe .as is very difficult* 
to prefer VC in ufmg fo much colour; but the 
moft difficulty in this kind of painting, thus im- 
pafted, is. the variety of the tints, and in feeing^ 
that, the colours appear as if not laid on by the 
penciljs' but as if they had been infufed together 
after the manner of wa'C upon a fire. AJthou^h 
tlie ■whole of this painting is wonderful, yet the 
head of th^‘ Magdalen “exceeds in beauty all tl. 
reft, and one might fay that hejvho has not fee 
it, docs no^ knbw to what thd art of painting ca 
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, arrive; becaufe >n that is found the expreffion, 
and the precifion of Raphael ; the tints of Titian ; 
the i'npalling of Giorgione; that truth aiid cha- 
raetcriftic exaftnefs which on<; fees In the little 
variety of the forms, ,and of the tints of the por- 
traits of Vandyke; the grandeur o£ Guido, and 
the gavnefs ol’ Paolo Veronefe: all however is 
prefented to the fight t^ith fuch tertuernefs and 
tlelicucy as the greaj: Correggio alt>nc could pof- 
fel's; as no other has ever been a!)lc to imitate 
him, or even to copy him; bccaufe the copies 
which the moll able painters have made of this’ 
painting»arc, wlion compared to the original, like 
lire in conip.irifon to the. fun. 

Tfic cupola of the ’Cathedral of Parma, in 
which Concg::,io reprefented the Aifu nption of 
our latdv, is tiie molt beautiful of all the cupolas 
that have been painted before or after him; but 
now it is fo ‘fmQk.«iJ, and I’poiled, t.hat one can 
I’carcely retrace its excellence. Its figurc.iS oda- 
gonal, and the angles arc-diminilhed according as 
they arife. ii'is Ihut uji^without a lagirtrn, and 

. in its place is painted witlj violent forcfliortpning, 
jefus Chrilt who comes to meet his mother. 
Below are many Saints, in wonderful foreihovt- 
eoing; from whence comes the principal group 
of the Alfumption of the Virgin Mary carried by 
many angels, foyie fullaining the* robe.s, and 
others founding various inftrumem.s. All that 
takes but the half of the fupewor of the cupola. 
In the inferior there are* window’s almoft circu- 
lar ; and for that reafon, Correggio feigned there 
a kind of fock’, ,w’liich Is reprel'eiUed as at a 
* . 
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diftance, and leaves room for fiic x^poftlcs be- . 
tween the windows, Ibme fingle, and others two 
togfllier; and notwithftanding I'ome fall upon the 
fame line of the angles, they are ftill fo well dii- 
pofcci, and forefliortened, ^hat they never oftend 
tlic light, and appear planted vertically upon the 
cornice. Upon tiic faid fock arc dilpoled two 
yoiiths in live llyle «!i .tngels, but without wing';, 
iighting torches, and others arc with ccnlcrs and 
vales; from whence thefe unite the ini'eiior com- 
pofiiions ^^^ith tlic fiipcrior, becanfe tlicy are of 
a leffer proportion than tlie Apollles and the 
Madonna; the whole toeetber form an o/hniiahlc 
variety of graiul.’ur and ligiitncfs. In the four 
angles, or lunettes, he iVgured four great niches, 
which contribute mueii to thiC good cfTcdf; hc- 
caufe, fiippofiiig tiuil tlio hght comes from the 
aperture above, and tliat tljcy leriv(' the fiiperior 
part of the laid niches obfeure, jt illuminates to 
the cr^trary the iigiires, fonning a contrail with 
the ihade of the held. 

In thefc four .mglos^ Coucgglo painted four 
holy patrons of the cky . i^aiut Vhonias, Saint . 
Ikrius, Saint Bernard, and Saint Joha the Bap- 
tift, feated upon clouds, and accompanied by 
ange]^ , who fupport and play with their atiriluitcs. 
In all this wmrlc, and panicuh'rly in die lunettes, 
is all the grace inia'ginable, and die greatell know- 
ledge of dare obfeure ; and if one conliders that 
tlio’^hole is paintpu in frelco, the wonder will 
snore iticreife. We kuyjw that Correggio made 
in relief all the mpdcls of the figures which he 
painted in ^ that cupofa, in ijdUch afliiled his 
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,fnciul Begarelli ? the only means by wMcIi be 
ccjukl have executed tiiat work with tlic perfection 
be did ; and which was his lalh ; aiKl charac- 
terilcd more that profellbr than he had ever been 
before. • 

iVjcxiena once poflefled treafures of Correggio, 
but t];ey were font to Drcfden when the late 
Duke of Modena fold afl the heft paintings of his 
gallery to Augu0;u8 the third King of. Poland, 
who bought one hundred paintings at the price 
of one hundred and thirty thou'and zccchiniy 
wliich were cohied on purpofe at Venice.- . . 

Ainoiy thele paintings lix were of Correggio, 
l ive arc the mo!t iK-autiful he ever did.; and the 
iixth, wlilch is the inferior one, i.s .alfo very 
precious, hecaufe if thews in what Hate painting 
was when tliat profciror came to tlic world. If is 
a large picvc, with figures of natural iiz. which 
reprefent the Miulonua with the (ihiUl feated 
upon a kind of throne, in thic middle of.sf body 
ot arcbiteclure of the Ionic order, of a charafter 
fufficiently grand, and he. feigned an aych behind 

, the Virgin, \?iU: a, few, heads of infants, and 
two intire, reprefenting Angels, but without 
wings. At one part are Saint John the Baptift, 
and Saint Catlierine, and at tlie other Saint Fratr- 
cis, and Saint Anthony of Padua. This work is 
well pn fervcd,and is of much force; and although 
it has a little of hardmefs in the contours, it is 
not with Randing fm 00 th, and well painted in the 
interior parts of the lig^urcs. The colouring is 
true, and rich ; of a ftyle betv^ieen lhat of Peru- 
ginus, and Leonauido da Vinci; and in particular 
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the head of the Virgin approaches much the ftyle 
and character of tlie laft, efpecially in the cheeks 
and in the Trailing countenance. The foldc. ap- 
pear fomething as*, if done by Wantegnaj that is 
in the mode of encircling t;he member ; ' but they 
are Icfs dry and more grand. The cornpolltioii 
is done with all the good reafoning.s of variety 
and contraif. In Ihort, ‘if Correggio had more 
maintained thaft livle, it would have been fuHi- 
cient for him to have equalled in merit cither 
Ghirlandajo, Bciliuo, iMantegna, or Perugino ; 
but he obfeured it all with the new taltc with 
which he perfeded the art. 

It appears that Correggio 'abandoned not his 
firfl; dry ftyle by degree?," but tliat In an inftant 
lie advanced to perfection. T do not know for 
certain fnnn whence that arofe, but 1 will give 
niy conjectures upon ihe fame. 

In the fame coll eiSl ion is .a . portrait of half 
figure", .painted on ivood, of a man who holds 
in his hand a book. Whilft he was at Modena 
this portrait was kno\Vi\for the Phylician of Cor- 
reggio. The colouring aad.imjiafling are beau- 
tiful enough ; but 1 incline to believe, that it was 
painted at the lame time of the Cupola of Saint 
John, when the Author had nr>t yet finifiied all 
the ftudy which he did afterwards in the minor 
forms, and in. the variety of tjints. To give an 
idea of tiie ftylc of that painting, I would com- 
pare It to that of C4orgione ; but more pallid, and 
of inferior colouring, alth'ough equally impafted, 
and a little nlore glear. 

The third .painting, “which .18 in Saxony, is 

4 
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known by the name ot Saint George, and ftiOws 
liic great application of Correggio, and his ftudy 
always to advance in the art. 7'his work, ac- 
cording to the account of VaCiri, was made for 
the Brethren of SaintJ’cter the Martyr, at Mo- 
dena, and had a body of architc<3:ure painted ott 
ti)c wall around it, as is feen by the original de- 
fign in the poflcflion *ctf Monfieur ’Mariette at 
Baris. This is a work of extraordinary finifh, of 
great foftncfs, excellently ^well impallcd, and iti 
tiie whole is very plealiug. The .compofition, 
however, is a little interrupted ; the figures have ‘ 
mofi; hceutiful movements 5 and the delign is of 
a moll grand charafler ; tj»e drapery is much ftu- 
died, and all is execu?ed with great attention. 

( )no knows that Correggio took licre all his parts 
I'roiu Nature, and farmed them in fmall models, 
from whence lie copied the little part';, which 
lie chofe for the dare ohfeure, as one lees more 
};artiv;ularlY in the Children who pl^y with the 
helmet of Saint Ccorge; becaumthe Saints, 
forming tlieir lhade, have all ihofe; accidents 
of light, which cogld oyly be obferved by the 
models, it not being pdlTible that children could 
fit all the time that was neceffary for fu,ch obfer- 
v.itions ; fn m whence I am confirmed in the 
opinion, that before Correggio executed this work 
he applied liinifelf to modelling, in this paint- 
ing is the Virgin feated on a kind of throne, or 
pcdeftal, fiiiiained by two goklen Children ; and 
at the fiiles arc the four Saints; George, John the 
Baptift, Jeminian, and Peter (Jie’ Martyr. This 
laft is in the ad of interceding for the, devout. St, 
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Jeminian prefents the Child a M6 JeI of aChurcIi, , 
lupported by a Child ol divine beauty, ’rbe 
Child Jefus fliovvs pleafed at the prefcnt, by ex- 
tending his arms Jto receive it. 'I hc grace and 
fweetnefs with which this Child is conceived, de- 
figned, and jfainted, cannot be expn fled. More 
in. the foreground of the painting, is the young 
Saint John the Ikprift, ctf*" feventeen or eighteen 
years old, wiirch I fuppofe Was done by Cor- 
reggio to give more grace to the compolition, by 
contraliing the.charaders of the figures. Tliat 
of Saint John is deligned with wonderful know- 
- ledge of nudity. The anatomy is weljl fludied, 
and exprefled with die lingular grace of Cor- 
reggio. dde has the bead turned to the people, 
pointing with the right-hand to Jefus Chrift ; and 
it appears that he fays, Ecce Agnus Del. A little 
tbrwarder, and half turning his fiioulders, is 
Saint George, of the moft befU^tiful and grand 
ftyle thgt can imagine in an hcroical cha- 
radter. In*ie foreground is a Cb.il(l, who holds 
in his haijd the Swowl of the Saint, and one 
does ijot fee the points of Jhis ttfes, fuppofing . 
them hid by the Table of fhe Altar. 

The other Painting; which fuccieeds to that, 
bears vhe name of Saint Sebaflknj and although 
:the atbrefaid of Saint George is fo aftonilhing, 
many intelligent pcrfbns find in the compofition 
. of this fomething preferable, vvhich approaches ‘ 
1)0016*^1116 modern liyle. Certainly, few wdrks of 
Coireggio , (except the famous ' Night) have To 
much cfle^f as that. It is pi:jol>able that it was '' 

. done for fornc religious offering qf the city of Mo- 
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*dena, Jn of the plague ; but we know 

Hot from what Ch’.rch it was taken, bylbrneone 
of thS Dukes, to put it into his gallery. We know 
only that it was there much hrfore that of Saint 
George. It reprefents the Madonna in glory 
among the Clouds, with the Child In her arms 
briglitcned by the beanjs of the Sun, a^td various 
Angels. On the ground are Saint ^eminian, Saint 
Rocpic, and Saint Sebaftian. Tiie eflefi of that 
painting is admirable, and fhows to what degree 
Correggio polI’elTed the art of clJh*e*K)brcure, and. 
the diliribution of colours. The firft thing which 
furprifes “one in viewing it, is the light of the 
Calory, which effeJlively ap’f)eailt a Sun ; and 
above all it is only of o’ne colour, which is a ra- 
ther dear ydlow, and the border of the Painting is 
more dark. It appears that the Madonna and 
Child come forth from the body . of light, as if it 
were an obfeure ground. The Madonna is dreffed 
• in rofc colour, very vivid, as if covered with 
lacre, with a mantle of dark blue. The fleflr of 
the Mother a\jd Child have but little* degree of 
•light, which adds infinitely to the good tifed:, 
bccaufc it maintains the group in its true difiance. 
The two Angels at the fide arc oppofed to the 
, clear field with lefs force, and are fitting upon 
rather dark clouds, which augments more their 
grace, and thatof<he other Various i^ngels which 
are antpng them. One of the aforefaid Ajigeis 
ot the 'I’hrone appears to Be fpeaking with Saint 
Roque, and the other With Saint Sebaftian, indi- 
cafing to them jthat it \yjls pewflary to have re- 
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coorfe to Jefus, who gives fignS with his hand to* 

accept the lupplication. 

Under that celeftial group is a little IPfllock, 
whofe colour unitts with that of the clouds, which 
leaves but a fmall aperture by which one difeo- 
vers a little 6f the country. At the left hand over 
Saint Roqae, the obfeuri^y of the clouds and the 
mountain make a field to the figures below, which 
is in the firft place Saint Jeminian, w'ho in a 
golden pluvial lined with a very beautiful green, 
and in a wlvitc^alb, forms the principal point of 
the light ; but fince that and the other lights are 
fmall, they advance the objeds without preju- 
dice to the mall of^ dare of flic glorious group. 

On the other fide one* fees Saint Sebaflian on 
foot, tied to a tree, in the ad of interceding for 
the infeded ; he is naked even ’to the girdle, and 
the tints w^ondcrfuily attach the inferior paits to 
the fuperior of the compofitiom At the fide of 
Saint JCminian, is Saint Roque leaning the right • 
arm and head upon the ftiountain, as if abandoned 
and infeded by the plague. At tiic part which is 
abovtf that .Saint the clouds make a fltadc, but all* 
with refledivc light, as correfponds to each fhade 
in the open field. This accident, w'onderfully 
aids the repofe of the fight, and the variety ; , 
contrafting with Saint Sebaflian, who is illunn- 
nated in the breaft* and fliouklers, whilll Saint 
Roque is illuminated only in the thighs, and 
in.tha,t manner it is relieved from a difagrocable 
uniformity. ^ At the feet of Saint Jeminian is a 
girl of .twelve or tiiirtceu years of age, who hplds 
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in her hand a iJttle edifice whh a towerjike a 
little church, reprefenting, a? fomeihinll^e city 
of h^dena, of which that Saint is the patron. 
This figure has all the grace ofi Corre.''gio. It is 
remarkable, that all the. Angels of this painting arc 
without wings *. In this fame gallfiry is the ce- 
Jebiated painting of tljc Penitent M igdalen ; in 
height little more than *a pilm; anti In length 
Ids than a palm and an half. This foie image 
I ontaiii!. all the beauty vvlych can be imagined in 
p liuting, for the diligence withVhich it is exe- 
cuted, the impafting of the colours, the foftnefs, 
gMce, and knowledge in the dare obfeure. Cor- 
'cggio figured the ‘whole obfeure, and fhaded, 
except the inked partoTthe Saint. Thfe head is 
of half tint, but illuminated by the refleition 
wdiieh comes from th*e arm, and a book which he 
Is reading. The field, although oblcure, is equally 
beautiful, and feigns a fpacious place, fuch as the 
bottom of a grotto, and of a valley, with tffe^ and 
verdure. In fhort, if thC other paintings of Cor- 
reggio aie excellent, this is wonderfullj^o. The 
•hair of the Saint, befide§ the fofrnefs wim •rt’hich 
it is done, by appearing as if the colours were 
melted to make it, gives fo perfed: an idea of what 
^ it is, as if the hairs were painted one by one, and 
have even the luftre of natural hai^ In the fale, 
this painting was valued .at tw-ffloty-feifen thoufand 
Roman feudi. 

• This painting fofiertd t ftie damage^ which was augmented 
in carrying it from Modena to Drcfden j vttth the gieat ca»c 
that tliey bad to prtfew the fhigmftrtts, it vras e^ceUeatly repftir«d 
iy Signor Sedna^ paintet to King Augoftus, * 
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fixth and laft painting, which' the King, 
of 'Polait'd .hppght, is the moll celebrated of .all, 
known to the world by the rwmc of /it Nttttc di 
■ Corrag^iof and reprefeiits the Birth of our Lord. . 
This work was done by Correggio foi* Alberto 
Pratonieri, ag appears by the agreement wlrich he 
made in 1522, when he^fmilhed the Cupola of 
Baint John at Parma ; bdt this painting was not 
finifhed until fhe year 1527. Perhaps this delay 
ierved him to ftudy mpre the effedt of dare ob- 
feure, wifliing-.-^ make the light come folcly from 
the child j a thing which, until then, only Raphael 
had imagined ; nor Ihould, I be furpilfol if, with 
this ftudy, and by modelling all his compofnions, 
Correggio then found hift beautiful dare obfedre, 
and that wonderful forefhortening which he dili^^ 
played in the celebrated Cuptjla in the Cathedral, 
which was his laft and molt glorious work. 

This painting, the Nigh/:, is', in the aforefaid 
gallerj^of Drefden, and very well preferved ; and 
is one of thole paintings which moves the heart 
of him who views it', whether he be intelligent . 
or ignorant in the art, hut much more tliat of the .. 
firft. The itnitklon of Truth Is executed with 
fuch artifice, that it ipfes every idea of itfelf, art 
is there fo well hid^ that it appears done with the 
greateft fticility. The compeiition is iifnple, but 
hides the inf^ft fingular art, by ^bowing in a very 
' fmalj fpace, a field fufficiemly groat, with a dif- 
tancc'tnat appears -truly as if one 4 w a 'melan- 
.choly and nfifcrable plaae, but ornamented with 
' j; hofiton wftsre'irane f^es 'the dawn of the day, 
wlildi enlivens, all the reft. At a diftance are 
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^ fotnc fliepherJs, which one fcarqel 
jind among them and the Mad 
Jolej^ii, in the a£l of leading the Afs, whole 
hgure enlarges the place, , ilio wing the diftance 
that there is between fhat and the Virgin, and 
of the other parts; even to the Ihepherds. It 
appcirs at lirlt light, that the fituatipn of the 
Virgin might have becA better lludiM, becaufe 
ilie head is inclined towards the child,, in a manr 
iier that one cannot fee all' the.hicc; but confi- 
dering it better, one knows that not pot-, 

fible to make one part belter, without taking much 
from the f;;race. Correggio inclined that head, in 
order that the; light whicli comes from below, 
lh(jijld not produce a Ihyde in the part» above, 
which would have injured the beauty of the face. 
'Fhc cliilil is alio })laccd with particular care, be- 
caule ir is taken oljliquely, in a manner that one 
caii fcarcely lee the, face, although one fees the 
fumds and ilte feet ; and thefe i- believe vreraihade 
by Corre;';gio, purpof.dy to avoid cxprelling the 
nat!!!r.l i'unn of children jHO: horn, wh’tph is not 
^very plcaling, feecaulc we arc not ulird to fcG it j 
and tliis duglit to.fcrve as an example, to avoid 
that which i.s not beautiful i.n Nature, rather than 
to alter the Truth j making beautiful that which 
•is not fo in Itfelf. Perhaps for the. fame feafon 
he almoft hid the face of 'who 

is in the llrft ftage, placing- Ithhd.f>efprc another 
who is more youthful and beaut»ul,^and who with 
a motion full of joy, appears to, fpealc bf this fuc- 
cels to tlie old man. A Shepherdefs who h^ two 
ttirtlcs in a little bal1cet, iho\vs that one never tires 
VOL. ni. D , 


m 

'f diftln^ij^ies. 
Saint. 
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to the yonii'! jeAis, and iliatalic did not knovr ^ 

how t(>* ; iiiiil covered her face with her 

hand to hide licrlclf from his I'plendor. In the 
Upper part of tins paintinj^, oppoiite to tlie Ma- 
donna, is a Glory with .-^nj^cls illuminated equal 
to the child-; wlicre Gorrcf^j’k) placed the fecond 
light, but not fo ];crfedt as that of the Madonna, 
and nuidc the fhadc nune foft, as if it were rc- 
fledled, vx c{)mpiired in a kind of inafs of liglu, 
perhaps to make known tlia.t they are fpirltb. 
The heatit\;,._,rTtace, and delicacy of that paiiuing; 
arc admirable, and executed in diOlrcnt dyles, 
according as it agrees to eacli ofth'-'m. 

In the culiedlon of the -paintings of (.‘cam', 
Brtihl, Avho was prime luinlllei to the alhri*- 
faid Augullus 111. King of Poland, i> a lit die 
painting of fomething nu^re tliau one ]);ilm in 
height and u little ief. in wiutli, wlfich r..prerents 
the nuptials of Saint Gathcrinc. It is ['alnted on 
canvafs upo'.i hoard, oml on the hack tlu re is an 
infcriptlon in ancient chaiadei', f.u.'a IX'./. Prr 
Donna MitiUk PKlic, Auimnn t/a (Xr-- 

7'£^9^io fa il prefenip qundio pc Jna ilrv 
anno\i\' If this ihk'rip’.ion he genuine, this 
mult have been one of the firil works of his 
Kcond flyle. It is certain tlcit it is a molt 
beautiful painting. 

Among,the paintings which were of the Duke 
of Parma, and wliich are now' at Capo di Monte. 
at Naples, one is. entirely fnnilar to the aforel’aid, 
nor can one doubt but both arc of Correggio ; 
beciule am-ong the infuiite copies which dllierent 
great painters have taken of it, and among olbtrt 
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1 laniiiljai Caracci, tlicrc h no one %7liidy4p* 
pfoachcs the original. This ought to ^vv beeu 
inucl^^cfteemed even from the time it^s^s hniflied, 
bccaufc it was engraved by Hugh da Carpi, who 
was alinoft contemjjorary with Correggio. 

Returning to tlic C/allcry of fcJaxQiiy, there is 
alio a painting of the Blelied Virgin, of half 
ligurc, with the child •ileeping in •her arms, 
which was engraved by the celebrated Julcliuk, 
wlio believed it to ‘be of Correggio ; but we know 
fin- certain that it is of iielJalllan4l^i the Vene- 
tian, who with a view of jiupoilurTiSWc it pais‘ 
lor a work of Correggio, hy imitating Isis manner, 
and by giving if a etritain cait oi antiquity, but 
i'<\ examining it attentively, evcJi the prmt dd- 
eovers the impoilnre •, becaulc in place ol grace 
tiiere is only affcaatipn, and in the dare obfeure 
only faliification. 

There is iikewife another painting in the fuid 
gallery which is ‘averted to ! e of Correggip, by 
iiim who engraved it at R.ome. It repreients the 
Madoiina and Citild lUting. ut'thc tb(.t of a palm 
hce, and an ;»ngcl in atr ; it Is knovv-n by the 
name of the oR Correggio. ^ CarDlnal 

Alexander Albani made a prdent 61 it to King 
Augnltus. Nufwitb.danding that, there are peo- 
• pie who dotibt its hciiig original, and we^ know 
for certain there is aiiolhor on the famine fubjcct, 
ahurcdly of Correjfeio, and whidi came from the 
gallery of Parma to Capo di Monte ; but having 
bceij very ill treated, it was repainted by a mo- 
dern hand; fo that one may lay 4 no longer 

D 2 >:. • 
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exiu^' becaufc wc no more BcIioiJ in it itny 

AUb at Florence arc luuiitl Ibme works of 

Correggio. The Hargett is prcii.-rvid in the palace 
of Fitti, anti appears to h. 7 \e lervecl for an altar 
piece. It is 6u wood ; and the ligures arc ahnc'ft 
of natural jiito. There is the Madonna^ and Child 
in her arms’, who has a globe of the world in his 
hand ; and Sarnt Chri'lonher in llis act of rcceiv- 
ing him upon his fnou,lderh. 

At the. f ‘*;Sf.#*r''the Madonna is Saint Jolin the 
Tjaptift, and opnolite to Saint Clnilloplier is Sain: 
Michael, 'riils painting has always palled as 
work of Correggio: but it is' certain dial it is ot 
a particidar dyle, and little refetnblcs th.c beauti- 
ful works of that famous author; aUhriugh It; 
the coaipofitiou it partakes loinething of his llvle. 
If any one would with to maintain that this is a 
work of Correggio, he would be (;bliged to 
confclWi that it is nor a complete work, Irecauit 


tlitrc an: many harSh things in it, .ind no deli- 
cacy. 'Vo nic ncvcrdjclds it apperjs, lliat it i' 


a liniflied work, bcCvUife ,we lee in 
things Vvhlch painters ufe only hi iliili 


Ir cere.d i 
hing their 


paintings; from whence one might (cnjcTurc, 


^ A Tarmiudri T'K-jerait^ In t.f iii-- i ui 

or(3tr^ faved a j T'i 'C e? f tiiC fairs* iubjc^V lultl rl 
to Princif Cbij;! Roir'c. It ifi untioiiblrcllv dn of Cor* 

res^g'Io aj wvU as thus yf Capo di Afonic. "riic iioicl Las 
roiich}* and Las ban A;kOiu-hal, j-ait'a-Lrly ;.i tlitaijapay* 
"rhi? Les*! of tilt: MistioofiUj the fool* ai^l iLe cbilcL vvliirb nit* wtil 
(it-rcribcU, *fc‘ pniiut^ci fo diviiwlvj tiut [A»h:ip^ iLr wcild liod no" 
produce Jvi.'y lljiiig It* UvaHuiL 
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. ?iial C;)rregi»Io hild It-'l't rliaf work imperfo^^/ arid 
diiit fomc other ipalntcr ii’ lio 

rniiillied it himfell', lie fought to imitate tiie 

Venetian iehoed. 'I'hei'e arc irtany who 

aljlbintedy deny it to h-t* a painting of Correggio ; 
however, I tU* not liazard to determine who cife 
could h.’.vc made To many beauii(-u! tjdiigs ay k 
cc'utain-:. 

In the fame gallery is a bcautkn! imad painted 
on Vv’ood ; and altliongh jt is only a liril fketcii, 
it is ncvertliclers I'o hKUilifnll^* and. 
coloured, astogivc every delight. 'I’liis head is 
in cv'.Ty Tfcfpek limiLir to the ocher rd' that girl 
nlio holds ill licr Iftr.id u mode! of a church at 
<uc feet of Saint Ocmini.V.i, of the .iforcfrid paint- 
ing of Saint Sebaftian v.diicii is at Dreiden. 

‘I'h.c (.irand Duk*c of 'l urceny polfel’cs aJfo 
anotlier painting on cauvals, i:ve palms in height, 
reprerendng the Alkidonna on her knees witii the 
! liik! jull born lying; on th.' g-oiind .slfion a 
i liier of the mantle, wiiaont any <'':lia‘ ligme. 

. Ti.i', not the moft beaiJtilul ol the. works of 
. : 'Tcgado, hecaufe ibc^cgjmiioiition end drspery 
an ’iut little lUutied. TjjC liead and the h.ind.i of 
tlie Madonna are p.ainted wondcrj'ully ; init witii 
lei's force than th.c other claibcal works of o n 
.lullior. 

In Rome, in th^ gallery of the lioufe of Ca'.m- 
na, i.sprefcvvcd a painting of Correggio on v^n- d, 
whicli Vepreients an itCiC IIovKf^ with the \'ij',;iii 
who faints behind a Soldier, and at a diilanee is 
Pilate ; rdl half iigures. T'his pain!*ing Ix'longed 
to Count Prali of .Parma/ and apiwars ratbev of 
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t1i{“ flyle of Correggio tlian of Ills lilglieil: ' 

and molt’''fhrinc(l iU le : Imr nevertijolels it is 

j * ^ 

moft beautiful, of a good cliaradlcr of cTelign, 
fingularly irupaifed, and of good colouring. 
Aufliii (-araeci engraved it*. 

In the palace of Prince Doria Panphily at 
Rome, auipng other cxpollcut paintings, is pre- 
ferved one of t'onvggio not coaiplelc, painted In 
diftcinpcr upon carivafs, whofe compofition is 
tlcroical ^’irtl^ croumed by Glory, as i b.avc 
dcfcrib'id' '■frtTtni treating of the paintings of 
France. If this painting Is not to be compared 
to tire high.cll pcrfccllon of the otheu mou ex- 
cellent worki- in oil of Correggio, it ibews, at 
leail, b?s great knowledge and merit, and his 
quickneis in painting j atid it Ihcws alfo that his 
grace and excellence arife not from the lenglli of 
time which he emjdoycd in his works, nor in 
the repeated iinpafllug of the' colour.^, bur in the 
cordlltht fyllcm of having always prefent tlie 
effects of truth ; beeaufe aUliougb one fees in 
that painting, that in l<;me parts it is (sniy* 
fketihed witii wliite oRck black rather lightly, yoc 
it has all the grace of things finilhcd, and with 
•all the knowledge liiey require. In other parts 
where there is a little of colour, one fees the 
idea of tr'Uli, and above all the great knowledge 
of the loreniortcnings is furpriling, crpccially in 
thofc parts where any mufcle or tle(h Is ciuinent ; 
bccaufe then it goes gradually hiding the other 
fucceffive parts, and Clearing the labyruit’n of 
the forms, whioli is i\th’ng very difficult; from 
whence, if •there are other paintings more beau- 
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I'iful and finiflief], in nu one iike tliat docf.'onc 
n,».' lu'tu'r the \v(inderiiil iiKiil ol 4 oriv^f,io. 

The Jiuin'c <>i' i'-aiheiini anciently poireiTol a 
iinal! j'aituii)”', reproil'iiting that pafTage in the 
l^vang^•llH Saim Mav!^, wliich iays, “ And there 
iollowcd him a cerlaiii young mast, liaving a 
iimn cai' about his naked body; and the 

} wiing ii'.cu l.iid iiold*i*jn him; and lie id't tlie 
iinou clnti', ami lied from them naked.” They 
lay it'i.A tills ]\dr, tlnp; went from one liaud to 
i-.iiollicr, .ind at lail remained Kngkin'! ; hut 
•in\rly lia-j been Icon iu Rome andtlvilT^iimiluV 
in poiii. ;;if-n of au J'ngiilhiuan. The only li'ftcr- 
(.i;e^; whi- li aj-pear.vhctwirca them is, tliat the kdl 
i . ’ aimed on canvail, and apjiears *je tludy ami 
jkeu-h of the other, bi'eaufe hero o'!'; dil'coveis 
i’m'.io correclions ; a thing which is rare in the 
paintings of C^UTeggio. KevertI.eiels the iigiire 
of the youth -is .wry well ilnilhcd, and h l.eaiui- 
fiiHv iiiipuRcd and col- r.rcd. .'•■ml ■■'.hoy^ all is 
lingular in tiie cxp-re.'iif n and Smc manner in 


wiiicli he endeavoured to*oxtrL.:ta ii'mleif fiom 
Ids clotlic.s. 'The ^oidicr v.ho vvilh-.s ngarreri 
iiirn lei.ies the 'clotiici^AvItlt I'ds rigkt h.md, and 
with the left makes a lign more to eaU h.im than 


to arrcll him, am! it sp’pcars t!;;.t ho would v/ilh 
to perfuade him friendly not to (ly ; this ex- 
preihon explains tlic ciiarmflcr of (Ipii'vggio, led 
always by the aclions leail' haiih ai'.d violont. 
I'vom’ afar one fees the of Ciu'ifl. fn the 

aiSl when Judas kifn''i liim, and 'A. IVter wlio 
cuts off the car of Malcus. ^ 'rV-o perjpecHve 
aud dare obfedee of thiff pain'd ng^aia or the he!! 
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ftyl6i^of Correggio ; but that /vliich one licrc , 
knows ^kiwly lo be ihc iiiun. fin^rular is, that he 
had prefenTTHc figure of tlie cldoll ion of iaittcoon 
when he made t^at of the youth ; becaufe the 
head and all the charafters of his perfoii refemble 
him only the form is more grand, according to 
the Ifyle of Correggio. 

In Saint? Z^ouis of the Ftench in Rome, there is 
a little painting of one palm and an half, which, 
they fay, is of Correggio ; and reprefents the Ma- 
donna of half h gure, ^nd the child entire, tSainc 
Jofe ph ,*S.7i u"! Angels. To me this appears a 
work of Julius Cefar Procaccini. ^ 

A fe^v years ago was found at Rome, in ilic 
pofle/fion of^, dealer in paintings, one wliich rc- 
prefeuted the Madonna and Child, and with alitilc 
Ang<’l, v(ry like one which vvas engraved by 
»Spicr, with the foie dift’cr.cucc that this is lound, 
and the otlicr wa.s a Iquare long.^ This painting 
was covered with a thick varnilh w'hich much 
olifcurod and liid the bcriity of the painting: for 
that rcafon it was fold at a vile firice to or.c 
Cafanov.ij'a Vmetiaa, who cleaned It very well, 
but not without injuring tlia*" • flower of the 
colours luoft adherent to the,yarnifh. The pof- 
fef'or carried that painting for fale to Drcfden, 
where probably it is how to be found. 

'The King of Spain poflefles two fmall paint- 
ings of Correggio. The firlP reprefents Jefus 
ChrifV praying in the garden, with an Angel on 
high, who, with the left hand, points to him the. 
cr ils, and th<j crow n of thorns, whic|j arc in 
ihade upon the grotind, and one fcafccly difeovet*? 
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them,; and witft tlic right fhcws, in graceful 
lin'pfhortetnng, the Heavens, as nf ;lie faid It to 
ho the will of the father that he fliotild accept 
the pufuons : in fadf, one fees that our Lord, with 
open amis, ilicws to «acccpt it. The moil: fin* 
giilar pair of this piece, hefides th.e Excellent ex- 
ecution of flic painting;, is tlic ftyle yjith which 
is mnnared the c!:irc obicurc: heca'.ife lie fimred 
iiicre tliar (ilhrill received the light fi’o'n Heaven, 
.'iiid to tite contra!'” the /^ngel from (ilirift. At 
a difunce, and in the ioweft place, Dii*. 
ciples in tlie moil bc uitiful and graceful attiui les, 
iiiitl fuftli'-ii' Oil is tIic crowd of the miniflcrsof the 
arrefi. They rciath tiiat Correggio gave that 
jifimlng to his apothecaiy for iom* ‘crown.s, 
wliie’i lie was indebted to him for medicine ; and 
tli.u a little after it wits fold for five hundred j and 
finally Count Pyrrus Vifeonti fold it to tlie Mar- 
<piis of Cilamarena, ‘governor of Milan, for feven 
hundred and fifty gold douMoons, wlio hotf^ht it 
in commiflvon for Philip’ IV. It is preferved at 
.prefent in the Royal Piilacd at f.ladrid, ‘wiih the 
.ellccm that it fnerits^ apd it Is no ways ii^jtired, 
as I’omc have falfely fuppolcd. 

The fecoiul paintufg reprefents ilic Madonna 
who dreffcG the Child ; a work of a Ryle lefii coin- 
* pletc, hut ncverthclcls fulficiently heantilul, won- 
derfully impafiod, ^nd of admirable dilicacy. At 
a difiance is Saint Jofeph, planing aboard, fojvcll 
degraded in the contours, that it Ihcws plainly 
Cor/eggio was a very givat mafter in the know- 
ledge of that part of painting . whi'ch they call 
alrh/ /f;^f.7/W;‘bccaure* the’ things which he 
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wlfhed to rcprefcnt as leco at* a dlftancc, he • 
has not ori^M^iadcd lighter than tlic painters do 
at prelent, but he has dirainiihed alii) the Kghts, 
lightened the corftonrs, and cnni’uicd the forms 
by means of the dillancc j and all without ever 
departing fro^n the limits of truth. 

'I'he Duke of Alva has^Ji painting of (lorroggin, 
of figures littlcjels than natural, jiaintcd on can- 
vafs, and rtprefents Mercury, who teaches Cu- 
pid to read in tjje preicnce of Venus. This I.dl 
figure iiaia«t4^T^j'cculi:irky of having \rlng'-, and a 
bov/ in the left hard : it is hcantiful, and one 
plainly clilcovcrs that Correggio, in c.'iccufing it, 
had prefent the Apollo of the Villa of Mcdif'l, 
which is now at Florence. The Cnjiid cxprciRs 
all the innocence of Ills ae,c : the hair is rich and 
v/ondcrfully executed-, it appears that one fee-'i 
the epidermis; and ic isfiniihed without appealing 
dry. His little wings are like‘thofe t>l n.dlling 
birds, ^who lliii leave the ililn vilible, and the 
fjuill.s of the f. at hers. Whenever Cnrrcggic' 
painted tvings, he attached tlicm in the lann- 
manlier as in this paiKU'\g/ placing tlicin inimL- 
diatcly bcliiiui tlic ihouiuers, in a manner that 
they united fo well with th*e llefli, that they ef- 
feCiively appeared as a member united with the 
fujicrior ]»ait of the acromion ; from whence tlie 
deccafed Duke, wlio was the poflelfor of that 
paittting, was riglit in telling me that the wings 
of that Cupid w'cl'c fo well tituated, that if it were 
pofliblc that a child co&ld be born with wings, 
he could not liave thepi in any^other manner, 

Ccncrally other painters wiiomake wings, at- 
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tach them fo carelclsly, that they appear truly fic- 
titious. Mercury is rcprcfcntcd aa a youth vtho 
has iA)t yd clone growing, and of an innocent 
charadtr. That painting is* imdouhtedly ori- 
ginal ; not only becaufc it difcovcrs the ioverc'gn 
excellence of C'.orreggio, but alfo for a corredion 
i'ulTlcleiiily vifiblc in titc arm of Mercury, that 
was originally covered with a blue cloth ; and 
one didinguifhes it, as the colour appears through 
that which was afterwards laid over it. I men- 
tion this circumttance becaufe thei'cx.’.?siji,ls ano- 
ther finiilar jn Trance, which has not this correc- 
tion, and* might be a copy-, or a fecond. '1 his 
of the Duke of Alva was* bought by one of his 
anceftiu'H at I.ondnn, U'gVthor with an alTortment 
of flu; I'anious Ara/./.i of KaphacI, at the laic of 
the furniture of ihe’uuhappy Charles I. after he 
was beheaded. 

In the grand veftry of the Efcnrial, is preferved 
a painting on canvais, of hgures tlirec ptflnis in 
height, and reprefeuts Chi ill with the Magdalen, 
‘•'^vhen he lavs to her, N.-di vis tjuvers. • 'f his is .a 
“ painting of the fame* ftyjont that of the hlaflonna 
and Child, whic'ii is at Tlorcnce, and of which I 
have already given the defeription. 
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REl LECTIONS 


X-TOX THE 


l.XCELLfXCE^OF CORKEGC, lO. 

Imitation, wlilcli is the greatefL diflicuiry 
of the art, liavitig been coiKlJucrcd by feme ahic 
pr-ofclTofs, fuch as Miifaccio, John Bellino, and 
Andrew; Mantegna, wlio found the mode of cx- 
prefling tne different plains,’ forclffnrtenings, and 
back grounds ; thofe who canie after, fnch as 
Leonardo da Vinci, Peter Poruginiis, Ghirlan- 
daio, Kuid ]‘'athcr Bartliolonicw of Saint Mark, 
found lefs obii.ulos. l'’hc two iirll added a cer- 
tain p;rac», the third a little tnotv knowledge in ilfv- 
coinpolilion, and the ljl\,a majelly and artifice in. 
the dare ohfeure and drapery, which was till then 
unknown. But lincc nothing in this world is 
invented and perfeded at the fame time, the afore- 
faid artiffs could not follow that eafe (the fare* 
counterfigrf of pcrfedlion in, .the art), to which 

t ifwards arrived in different degrees Michael 
gelo, Titian, Giorgione, and the divine Ra«» 
^phacl, who in himfelf alane re-united all the merits 
which his pledeoclfors had poffeffed in feparato 
parts, artdraduced painting to the Ijigheft degree 
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of perfeclion under the appearance of cafe. It 
docs great honour to mankind, tlmt with fuch a 
genius and fuch vile materials as liinple earths, 
dihempered and extended nj'.oit a j))aijr furfacc, 
lie could 'know how to imitate all the works of 
the Creator, and the cfFe£is and paflfons of man- 
kind. ^ ( 

But although palatiug was arrived to a degree 
fo eminent, by the terrible forrns of Michael 
Angelo, by the true tone;? of the colouring of 
'I'itian, and by the perfed exprehio';’. iiatnral 
grace of Raphael, it wanted notwitldlancUiifr, al- 
ways fornefhing, that is to fay, a cinnplex or dif- 
ferent excellencies, Vvhich is the extreme cjf lui- 
tnuti perfection. This cbmplex is iu Cdrreggio, 
who to grandeur and truth united a cc^^iin ele- 
gance, which generally bears the name of talfc, 
.and which hgnifies the proper and determinate 
charader of things,, excluding ail the indilfcrcnt 
parts, fuch as the infipid and uteleis. 

Correggio was the firiTwho painted wnth the 
;aie\v of delighting the fight^and the fouls of fpec- 
j:ator8, .and dirC’ded all parts of painting to 
this end. Howefrer, as every painter endeavours 
in his works to content himielf, and to imprint 
in it his genius, one might conjedure, that 
‘Correggio poffefied very delicate feufibility, a 
tender and afi’edionate heart, and a dAifiveaver- 
lion to things rough and harlh; I'o that if others 
had pahited to fatisfy their minds, he labour- 
ed fer the . fatisfadion of^his heart, and accord- 
ing to his own fenfations;^ from wlTcnce he be- 
came in the whole the painter of the Graces, No 
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one, cither before or after, has arrived like him to 
the art of the tpuch of the pencil ; but above all, 
be has fucceeded wonderfully in the knowledge 
of clare obfeure, , and in giving relief to things, 
having eafily found the juft medium between the 
powerful ftyJe and the terrible, or the pleafing 
and weak j among the fpacious and plain, and 
little relieved ftyle, and that which contradts tc)f> 
much the lighto, and degenerates into minutia:. 
finally, none knew like him how to unite light 
and ihade. HeMnderlk'O^l the degradations of 
thefe, aiuT^cir r^elkdlions in the fhade,, without 
affedation, bccaufe he employed them in a man- 
ner, as if the bodies hud beem mirrors. 

The iuveniions of Correggio are ingenious and 
beantiful, and often poetical, and his coinpbli- 
tlons arc always founded on. truth, and the good 
effedl of clare ohfeure, fo that from the firft lines 
he began to introduce it with the colours, think- 
ing ngif only of tlu^ imitation of truth, but of the 
diftribution of all the parts which ought to enter 
into his works, do this end, I believe, he p.^^ntcd 
his (ketches in colours, holding* as a principal 
view the appearance wMiich a painting makes at 
firft ftght» becau;e the other par^s pf painting can 
.convince, but pot perfuadc orVe of the goodnefs 
of a work, when it does not pleafe. It appears 
that. he did not regard lo much certain rules, 
which have fo much credit in the modern 
fchdols, although Jic pundually obferved all that 
which refpeds the con^apofition, and the pon- 
traft of thetfigures and their members j fo it ap- 
pears, that continued variety was hi.s fundamental 
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rule, ■\^rhich he ohfcrvcil not in ihcfe and other 
partH, but in the whole. , 

With regard to the contrart and the variety of 
the directions, of the members,, one fees by his 
moft perfect works, that always when lie couldg 
he gave to thefe members a little fowlhortening, 
and feldom made his furfaces parallel ; which 
gives a wonderful eft'cCt*to all his ccJtnpolkions, 

It is neceflary however to confefs, that fome- 
times (although feldom) fearching with too 
much earneftnels the variety <jf ^he htuatlons, 
particularly that of the bandsl(|^ye him a*certain 
afieClation of grace which dow hot appear na- 
tural; a deTeCi which Raphael always avoided. 

Some have taxed Correggio with little ex- 
aClnefs of delignj which is, rigoroufly fpeaking, 
a fall'c accufation. . 

It is however true that he did not choofe the 
objects in fornt^ lb limple as the ancients, nor 
the raufcles fo marked as Michael Angel<j| nor 
made pomp of the knowledge of nudity, like the 
idorenline School.- Except that, he .defigned 
moft correctly ihe objects he had to repreient, 

* lor in any of his* original* works docs one find 
any thing which one might call incorreCt. 

Above all, it will be fufficient to eternalize his 

• glory, that the Caraccis, and. particularly Haii- 

nibal and Lewis, formed their ftylci of defign 
upon that of Correggio, as one might fee by all 
the vyorks that they did before they came to 
Konje. , 

It appears as if Correggio had cotifidcrcd all 
the forms of nature, whiclf were no,t jiUcred by 



artifice, as if tlicy were com'pofeil of curved,, 
concave, and convex lines, and that tlicy could 
vary Only in their fu'.e or proportions; lb that be 
avoided all that which was angular, ant! in con- 
fequence, minutia: and drynefs, in which error 
generally fell the painters of the anterior fchools. 
Avoidingi therefore ftraight lines, he chofc-al- 
raoft always the curweef or ferpentinc, like the 
letter S; and with that he thought to give greater 
grace; having without doubt ohferved, that the 
differt^ce betw^n the dry and beautiful ftyle pf 
the ancients iiS' jpiflfeeipally- becaule the contours 
arid the forms bf the firft are co^mpofed of 
ftraiglit, and fotne curved' and convex lines, 
whilft the'fedond is IbWy varied with curves: 
ribr did tht ancients do this from capiicc, or fron'i 
predilection of tafle, but from the prccile iinita- 
tfeh of truth, and the knowledge of anatomy 
and the ftriiCturc of the human body, where; the 
obKitJaenefs of the mufiles, and the variety of 
their pofitions upon tire- tort uofuy- of the bone, 
form that,.alternaUYe'of curve: and fince flcdi-yi 
'■“anihijiufcular bJCfdie3•'^lli^lve.al way's more conve:?^; 
forms, and, thefe lai^^r -in th| concave, to the 
conti^’yHhe jeeWe have lefs ebnyexity, and the 
greateft coifcayhy ; lor that rcal<:^:Gorreggit» pre- 
‘ferred the middle -way, withpui -ever departing* 
by- that from truth. 

■ It is not ealy to d^ermlne if the knowledge of 
^hu^^bfeure, and* the imitation of truth’ in that 
pity haye conducted Correggio to the knowledge 
of iji’etfoniis and contours, and of their interior; 
and if .by any other way^ or by the ftudy of that 
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part of'.paiutlng, he oblalneci that per- 
fection wliich one adn\irrs in his;vvorky. 

It certain that, after Raphael, no one nnder- 
ftood pcrfi'/cdivc better than hwn, which has lb 
much; contributed to ^ the defigu of Ids naked 
figures, and that no one, except perhaps Michael 
Angelo, knew like Correggio the fciencc of 
the forms, and conlfttJtaion of the human 
figure. ■ Qlare obfeure is fo infcparalvle from cie- 
fign, that the one cannot perfciStly cxift without 
tjie other ; becaufe, delign b^ing. deprived of 
clafe obfcupecan only reprefent a kind offetibion,* 
parallel wjfh the furface upon,;Wbich one paints, 
nor will ever dWive to exprefs the true form of 
things, Correggio knew how to unite thefe two 
tpialities with lb much perfection, that one fees 
them combined in lii« works the fame as in na- 
ture; and it appears irapoffible that he had been 
able to attain 5hi{5 fo egregloully without having 
much liudied relief, and fculjjture, becaul# pure 
truth without the atbrcfakl Rudies would not be 
iUtficient to teach a thing fo difficult j atyJ for that 
jcalbn Micliaer’ Angelo piodelled firft in earth, 
or in wax, thofe' figures which he had to paint; 
as he himlelf rders in a letter to Varclii: nor be- 
fore him was- there a painter who dared to ule 
’forelhortcnings and contractions and extcniioas 
of the mul'cics, and of the loruis oi the ccrure 
to the circumference, as he did. 

From whence, if, in mcAlclling, Buonarroti 
taught this ftyle, which, is naturally hi^ it ^vdtl 
not he furpriling Uiat the knovsledg't; oi hcauti- 
fol contours, and the grand Itylc jof* Correggio 

VOL. ill, " E 
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arife from the fame origin; that ts, from the ftiHly r 
of relic’i, arid aitodeiimg .his hgures : It being;*:' 
known to us that he tiled \\ic plajHcJ. ■ « . ' • 

ijcndcs that jurt «f dare o!)U:iue whidi. regards, 
tlw- cxpreiTlcm of the forms, Correggio was 
j'lerior to .ill 6tiii.r,paintcr5..in llie genera], dare oh- 
feurc 5 t'najt is, in the general difpohii of lights- f 
and ih.'ades/bccaufc tliat lame gTadation.%ybich hcK 
v.fed irt ope pai’r, or in one figure,' he-ufi^'-alfo- in," 
au enure piece, (liilriUjUUug the Hghts.in fuch. a 
manner, that is only ong; ' ahd the 

.hiay hcTaid of |hc fecond, and the others. Thus 
j,- hi'i .j'Ijatle all .varied, but rometIm<» with foivc 
arid lfn'ne.i,unes with .grandeilr, and many limes 
oi;[y by she qv.iality of tiib .colours of which tiiey 
ne eo|pj>hfed. . He, managed the coiunrft^. wiih 
forti)(-&,..por ever put the, greriteQ dares in contra- 
1 'OjKhjp. to th.e grqatefl.iiiLibfc.ureSjeVv ii.hout forming 
, lo-riCthing \%,hidit-^ou!d faU* h'w.nf tlieir af{.^rity, 
p: pi.ic*i»)g ihefn by ilie fide i.'i' fomcigreatcr Ihade, 
'.iJc'fKid dp'-t, - he 000111:000 tlmt a 11 ,hodie.^ are of 
■liidi .1 p-upre, that.. lUeJ^-do-.’iot rciain all the rayx.'- 
of light v-'hk)l they/rccgii'tf ;»aiid. that they fpr^ead > 
orix-.^'ec, !;;c major parr at all liik-s, Aceordiiig^itP 
the I'.gu 1 o or tl ic lur-drhcc ^for. wipcli I'^afop 
. ni.-t'i i!ai';!y to' mix \vith-{h.e' lijrlit madrs 


nouics. 


wii-'.ii m ipe mals oi ill'.unmated bodies. 

-.y jK u<-,'uerfpi'!y uiidpriloo<.lathe';^<dd , 
rcif; -j.ihv.; o;’t;.e th-.re ubi'cur-epda^.coloursy but.. 
\-/d; lUt ilie .'-h. cttak/ii of Imuo ytxy inod -ru, /. 
’'aiPtei-s; mj.- 4 ‘-kly m.iLvftood ,t!ie. gradaiiont of 
tbe thus. l3iU h* had -bchdeS fihfcrved, ihnt ifj 
in i.aiure, *ilwides lufc thdr foijce in dillaure.i 
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• lights lofe It much more ; and that little tilings 
are the' lirft to be confured. i'fom whence he 
in'ferjlid, that'thc contours bnguifh a! -d arc lofl 
at a little'diftance, terminating “iu pure points, the 
laft'cxlremcs of bodies which one cannot per- 

fee. ' With regard to colours, liC knew very 
well thofe which lofe iypre or lei's tln*r aiavity 
iu the intermediate ambient. In Ihort, he per- 
feclly 'pofieifed that aft by which painting de- 
lights and deceives the feid’cs. 

•liis colouring is moft heautlf**?, but .appears 
airo mdre fo from the perfedt gradation oi' the 
tints, and»that pleafing and diligent rn.inner of 
jmp.ifting his paintings, which added to his 
iimple colours a certain clearnefs to be found in 
(lorrcggio alone; lb that, in his works, one can.- 
tiot dererminc whctllcr he were moi'c excellent or 
inteilig'etit either in the forms,- the colouring, dare 
<>blcuic^ -,or in*tU*c 'manner of fextendiug the co- 
lours; bec.uife wlu)t ver confiders all that, w ill 
find that he was etju.ilty , a inadtr iu, all thele 
■'j.ntrts, and that.in ah he haS made the moil pro- 
•found rc/letilious, arduous lludy dbes it 

not recpiire to polfcfs an art fo, .tlifficult, and to 
form a habit of‘\ybrkiug with fo much exed- 

• lence! 

It is certain, that lie who pofleises in pericc- 
tlon the grcalcil timber of the parfs of paint- 
ing will 1)6 -foiiUid the moil excellent; an<Uit is 
alfo certain, that Raphael and'Gonvggio arc ior 
that real'ou the two greateft painters; and thele 
cfpecially arny.cd'tb'the ‘anicomflilhmcnt of 
pn-dlhig in on^ folc point all the ‘apl>arci]t and 
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plcafing cfTcfls of nature. It !$ true, that Titian, 
was lb great a inafter in colouring,, that,, by hi»v 
tints, lie merited the firll rank in that part; ,btit 
he did not poilefs that perfeil; gradation, ,\v;hicb 
cxprciils the moll delicate, and almoft 'infenfible 
forms; and ‘which contributes much;. tO.thC’it^; 
tation of t;rurh, and fometimes more th'aneolbwl'. 
ing itfclf: hnd by that we fee that many work&; 
of Correggio done in frcfco, \vith a tpne.of the 
tint low arid pallid, ojjn enchant by tfanfporting 
the fpedator from the idea of fidion to that , of 
truth; wliich ds the primary end every . pointer 
ought to aim at. ’ • 

Correggio was the firft yho made drapery 
enter in«the invention of compolitionji either in 
the eIFc£l of dare, obfeme, colouring, smd of 
harniQny, as for the diredion and contrail. He 
took lefs care of each particular fold . than t>f the 
inafs of the drapery from wlience he opened a 
iK;\v way of dlfpcfing well t’ne drapery, in large 
works: and in that lie was very wdl'imitated by 
Lanfranco :md. others.' " '**' ■ 

I Jiavc faid that Ci^cgtiio unitedly poffelfed 
thole various parts of -painting which fmgly 
have made illbiftribits j>aintsfer»;l; as truth -aijitl'- 
grace made , Raphael illuflrious, chcerfiilfiefs- 
J.conard, irapitriing Giorgione, and colouring, 
Titian, i confefs, however, tj\at in of-tliele 
things fcparately, he was lid? ,exc€nent .• thait 
tl:em. He knew, notvviihllandittg,;how d6 unite 
the wiiolc as they are iiv' naturcj/abd to, tempe- 
rate, by his inodeft fo^fjgemusv.thbfd^^ 
are very vfoRiit, -a'nd to xbrnb^tiV thbm with his 
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'plulofophical uin*derftandihg; fo that wliatcver 
he knew how to exprcfs feparatcly, he wilhed iq 
fee umtedj and hefuccceded in it. 

But however great I coiifiddt Correggio,^! do 
not {till think him greater than Raphael, it is well 
knowii'that his paintings are more etjtial in the 
execution*' and more e^jauintc ; but witli ail that 
he did not poflefs in fo nigh a degree of excel- 
lence as' Raphael, the exprefiions of fhc affc^lious 
of the in'ind, which is reaUy that which gives the 
greateft nbblenefs to painting* and* is equ^ to the 
Iraprefilon, whicli eJot|uence and - poetry make 
on tlie miftds ofmen, ' , 

Raphad therefore painted with more excel- 
lence the effe^s of the mind, and Correggio the 
cffc<9iife of bodies. In viewing a paintihg of 
Raphael, one feels 'more than that which one 
fees| ' aiid in one of Correggio, the eye fees more 
than the mind 'can* comprehend} and the.fcnfcs 
remain fufpeiided, and the heart encHanted. 
Correggio appears finally* the paintfer of Grace. . 
‘"'If Raphael h any ihing'fuperior to Correggio, 
•this is much more titan ail the 'others who ’came 
after him. Until his time, painting always 
gained: he completed it, and , was the meridian 
, of the art; from tlpt point it always went de- 
clining, nor do w’e know how • to be able to 
re*eftabUlh it; inuch lefs liow to Improve it; 
unlefs' ;t!iCTe 'iippcars fome great genius* wlio 
knows how to unite tlic betiutlcs of the ancients, 
and* thofe of Raphael,’ Correggio,^ and Titian, 
■lyith tbe t^th qf.niattke. . ' • 

The knowledge? w hich we have* of the great 
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anJ intcr..r[^rg life of Corrc^'^io, is confined,- 
ccilullcl riiKl ‘Conti adlitory. Neither the lite* ^ 
rati, or j lintus, who have written the fives of 
Artifo, ha\e done him that j^ftice whklv, hC’ 
merited . in the mean time, he was worthy that 
form one flibuld li.vve taken care to inform himfeU' . 
x\i 11 of il\e cirtumhantes of a nun, to w-hom thfe* 
nobic ait at painting owes fo much. This neg- 
ligenic it nol: only an hiju Tice to his memory, 
hut a great lo's to community ; hccaufe there Is 
nothin^!; which (limulatds genjufes fo much as the 
hiflories of great men j and often by tliefe means 
the \icvs' ot felt-love and ambition, change their 
nature, and are converted Into viituc. for this 
xeafon, it has appeared fo me proper to examine, 
as well as I -have been able, this phenonijj||ou ol 
tlie pifioriai hiftory, to rilrrtedy in fome motiner 
the injutlice Which has forgottln Corre^^, hy 
waiting with too much prollvity the lives of in- 


iinlte*©thei painters, from which no inflruflion, 
utility, 'or dclilght, can alrlve. 

It is very ulefu) that me n live in the belief tKhi. 
nerk IS the origin ofshonour and fortune : by 
this meanslthey jro urged on to Follow it. How- 
ever, 'it ifif accidents which generally decide ’the 
fate of men; aftd'the func virtue in dilkrcnt, 
times and plaCcs prodiu cs diflerent t fledts. An- 
thony Allegri was horn in toofonfine^ ^ country, 
andjfWas inefined by* his talent and j^nius 

to love, artd 10 the 'defite of Iftf^wlodge, and 
contrary to luxury' and vaiiitys^h^' ought’ not, 
therefore, td ha:5«^’^l9^of^'dd)|jfeir'to*fM "great 
world; and -if Ws't^defty woidd have 



xmpedyiii^So?^ r\iivici«ig;i>Js .forUme wlierc 


ana otv a uuuiuu?^, 

philofop.hical;,,geniti;< not 

leads a .mail to fcrt^5> . ' 

(Ira*^ hitn there bx fore?., . £ ' 

he nnuft have been Uttte M 

rstssirSiljf “ 

beine'born rrfter the-' ^iV 



d In the fauve tinj*-'* 



retir^ent in. which I have fa|i$.p^feggiO;* 

, ihr^t;^o’d tlife he^i|eniE:e-pf ,thp 
h3V$y^iwcn''-t^e 'cahrc: lb.; iU'; 

ihfoljmed,' of C.oif]^<jggloj“<-€nd 
ers of 'Lombardjr. 'Tins 

thin envy, v^hich' ^ahy Th,C: 

truth i^, that alih ih tab ihdiflfei^ui thip^f- 1 ; 
refpedihg Correggio, «/t;U • »s.. tldng^-hf. cohr 

fequb‘^jb^:an4 m t!ic de^ipihphs,,d^’y^'^a?htings, '• 
Vafari with equivocation, jhbr fays the , 
truth,, as ,phe fee^ in the rdatibn Vhich he 
gives b^. t^pfe which ' .Gotreggio painted for the 
.Duke bf< J^antiiJ^, aad;on; pthsf oceafibns. 

\Vhca;;Tafari fayi< thgf Corr^io .,]^ad niorc' 
merit exe<i.a>,i« map m defign^ I behevre be 
j/t'PUTd tp be uhdcrftcsbd.that lie dc*%ned 

ith but that^ from an efFebt .of feif-love, he dc- 
lighfe3Vhi$4» apd ..^udic^ that in his.haiht- 
inj^. iTuf^^ with 

difficult that any other defignqd liS;e*thein ; and 
for .'that realbni I hehpVP dial * Vafari . would 
wifh to fay ..th^t . Cof.r<^i,o,^ defign fiko» 

Michael Aiigdoi^^. .^ hereof This 

is confirmed,^ w|iat ’th<?Taihe,,,4V>fa4 fays, epn^ 
fefling that ^e db/ign^ibf done dp.! 

a good' .fl^c,.;lieat4i^^ i^d :#i(h,fhe cxccutiorV’ 
of; a iTfie hihii^ 

felf to praife^ almbft’' . pniy- thb'.-bxccllepdfi^'Vidthf 
which' Correggio pairt|^Jfhe,4mip-) aft4'lt’if;yea^ 
ftrang^t^^tati facfQi^.|3j^ny 
■foupd-*^ly , lhatf'feraae'%'^|hy*V4iitl^^ 

i,the ^ 



reg^1i«rtlug;Art,v, Thisis.'a groAr^rror j becaufe, 
aUHough |5^ip4.;.can dtf ^ iyho 

refle^lg paj? ", W- that'>j^tas fufflcienr, 
without great ftudyi' to fp iubiime 

as Gotreggio wjxo* at HtCe age of thirt)' years, 
had formed ^ tiP'ftr ift,y^,:at$d‘3tadre psquilite than 
was. ever ^own before hiiuV i Mkhafl Afigelo, 
who had. a gea|ii.s, did hbt- owe the 

whole of the>rt .tx> his natural abilities j tior-with 
thefe elpne cfibld he have found, the ns^'a-to 
exceed . thfe limit* of . tha:t vdn^; feryilP ft^le 
which . till then 'reigned ndf without 

great ftadji’, and the ' obfemtions of' th^ an-? 
cient llatues,.^p]uld he have beeui, perhaps,;' more 
than equal to a Donattello, and' a 'GhUbet^. 
Raphael himfelf has left in hk works' the ’lfu^ 
of hiff ‘ftudies ; .and without the leflbns^ Father 
Bartholeiny, . dctd- the* fight of the.'w.qrfes . of 
Michael' Anggfcv. £Wid tfefe p^i.thb^.anci^ts, we . 
Ihoiild not at'this time have.enfbyw his iyondc'r- 
I’ul paintings. 1 conclude, ■therelMrdi..j^at' Co 
^■«ggio lludied the works aji^ the’^Siaxlihs^^b^^ 
.ancients, and bf ;the,be£t^^^<jrs,- to aAi.ve,*rd he 
that prodigy of d painter^h’ich Kfc \was. > 

I haW,ex^fi|d|d^ yell;as''J am -abk,: the mpi- 
tives by which . We, have hot* A &ithiuhand.ai^ 
• cumftantial Uiftory- of Abeiife"pf i^ort'i^ioV 'I 
have^-faid that which ^';lcnow,'.add«ig*thfc con- 
je£lmes)Whicb -a^^eaf^ me ift^od'|)r<:>babl4^ ^ 'I 
have. d$feihed.$|S’ wdrk8 with iffe-greateft exa^- 

V'NfttuTi fiiiMt ctrmcn an^^te,', ' *'*' 

viEj^'AA: rtudimA^n^'^Wte vcjia, - 

, '■ : akerius fib . 

' 4ttcrS pef^'bpettroSjl' W bo»jovat amlcA . - 
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nefs this fliort account would pciluit ; and t have 
examined the^ degree of merit of this great man 
in all the parts of painting. Nothing remains ^ 
now to fay, only That Correggio is the modern 
Apelles, btcaufe in compajifon with him he has 
pofTefled the'higlieft grace in the art, and with- 
his hngular works he has taught the perfeOion 
which we have to fearclr in the execution of 
painting, to the end that we might finally ar- 
rive to know when wc.may with propriety call a 
work ctjmpletei 
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vrow Ttfs 

ANTECEDEN;r MLMOIBS. 


iVlENGS, as Jias been fald, compofed thefe 
ill moirs lo fupply*thc dcfei\:> irt the life of Gor- 
le j.j’io as v.ritttn by VaV iri j and as there arc many 
v'lio. frim ilte credit ot this author, and of liis 
Aniifjtato.s, will tKinh. that thefe tnay be caluiu* 
niis to diferedit them, 1 conceive thefe notes nc- 
cclTary, in eVder* that the reatler may be able to 
judp^e on which fide the truth is. ^ 

What Vafari fays of Gorret!;;!;io in general, is 
‘*<?\'idcnt cuntufioft and cohtradiciioo. He makes 
Correg'^io to have* a timid foul, and fo touch a 
friend to parfimony, that in c'liifctjuence of fiis 
avarice he beeatne more milerable than it is 
poffiblc to express. - ' 

The works of Correggio, and the expences 
th’^t attended them, contradifl thtsTuppofed ava- 
rice j * nay," even prove that he was of raoft 
liberal fwfh of 'fendmetii j and l^aftly, that he was 
n&'p^**^** lalR>«ra did not render him fo 

aatlj^wiBuld*generaUy wiflb 
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■ \At fei' Vafaiirlaysj' th^E Cdwcgglo 
ix^ tfee art vtn' much ihclirteti^ to meUiicholy. , '. 
' ;I;catfii6t co'aiseive it poflible for t® per- 

fuade; liimfdf 't1ia!«- the inventioii' of a painter is 
melahchojic, who, according to the judgment of 
all the Mrorld, com'pofcd moil cheerfully ; and 
by which tc'tnerh^d from the public the title of 
Vainter of the Graces } nor is. it confident even 
with the fame * Valari, who lays, It is held as 
certain, . that: no one ehlpofed his. colours better 
than hijn, nocrwith gfeaief delicaty. No aftift 
painted with inore relief; fuch was the foftnefs 
of the tiefhi which be executed, and#ihe grace 
with which" he finifhed his works. In deferibing 
the picture a.t Parma he fubjoins--** Near this 
place is a . child who laughs fo naturally that it 
moves to laughter whofoev^r views it ; nor is 
there any one 16 melancholy, who, on viewing it, 
does not: imtnedi^itely , become ‘cheerful, - Are 
thefe cheerfulhell'cs, thefe.* gaieties of colouring, 
from a painter fo melancholic in his ait ?” 


Valari in continuation fays, *‘ If CoiTcgglTr 
had feft I..omharidy . and' had vifited' Rome, he 
would have" perhsrmed miraclekj becaufe his 
performances beihg wi^^tf^'a^ing Netted 
the' Trains of antiij[mtry, of -the good works 
of the moderns, it heceflS|:i|y follies; that if he 
had " feeh thi^rn, he wdtild HaVe mlihi^y''iin- 
prqye^f his own works, and, by pr-qc^^ih|ifromi 
goodith, better^, would have arrwed the higheft 

.■■,;,SeEtteg.^%iarf Hht- 

■■ and ’ 
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even UtKough hA had not, been there, it w evident 
that he knew and profited lnmrelf.of the antique. I 
iltouin^ he glad to know what miracles be would 
have done, and what things (asyafari thinks) could 
have been added to the pidlures of C<'.rreggio ; 
and 'what, conception he had of the ivorks of that 
artift who aflerts, tltat one could have iufinuely 
improved them. Tor •me, I fhould*^old a man 
the moft extraordinary who coukl be capable of 
telling me, and much more of perfuading nie, of 
the defedts of that painter. And if he fhould 
add the knoivledge of painting better tlftn him,* 
I ftionld efteem him the greatch artid upon earth. 
It i'j not lefs cxtraonlinavy, that one who painted 
like ^'"afari, found it fo*eary, inilnitcly.jto amend 
i.jc works of Correggio. Upon the f[ueftiun fo 
dil’putcd, if Correggio .was at Rome, and if he 
improved himfelf from t!ie piClures of Melozzd 
of l-’orli, whUh.werc in the ancient ciiurch of 
tl'.c Holy Apdflles, I fay tliut -. arious picl];rcs cut 
from that tribune now *cxUl h\ the Vatican,, in 
apartment wiicic Bcacdicl Xlil. lived; and 
which now is the lu’biiatii^not rhe Cardinal Helada, 
Librarian ; wher’e the curious wnll be able to con- 
front them with thofe of Correggio. 

'Hie manner of the dofign of Correggio did 
not pleafe Vafari, fince in a marginal note he 
remarks, that he e-xc-dled more in cqiourmg than 
in delign ; and immediately iu the,' text he ex- 
eules Kim, on account ot thej^^fficulty of poflef-, 
ling all the parts of* an* art fo oxtcnfiVe as that of 
pajt^ngivl^’Caui^jnR^ and 

■colo,hf^^ad%,*ai^4q • 
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f|>ecics of criticifm means not otherwii^ 
ffeari that Coireggio did not dcfign in the mannec^ 
that * Vafari- did* and. that he ?ele<3cd different 
;'forms from either ’Vafari or hb fchooh ■ 7'he one 
held as.godd ail contortiorsj, and deli gned every;; 
thing with fhree and energy, arrogantly difplayr*. 
ing his fkjil in anatom whilft the other was. 
all lbf{ne(§» ' fwectnefoi and grace but in his' 
manner, Coireggio was. as able a dcGgner as the 
indft able. Tuftan and the fame Vafari confeflTcs 
■that hif deligKS'-arc of a good talk*, that they 
Itave gmeei^and the tonch of a raaftef. . 

■'.3'he; annotator of Vafari goes iou«h further 
Ilian him,, alluring lis that if the Ciaraccis had 
rc|faratcd'..tkd /IVibune of St. John at Pann:!, 
r Which they had already copied from the original, 
that .although ■they had rema'ined .inferior to Ci.r- 
reggiotn'theeolouringi they .would have equalled, 
if not furpaded him in dcfign.' ‘The Canucis, 
who^wfei’e. rof , fome confcquence in the world by 
hitting liudlcd or imitated Correggio, were tuf- 
fickdtly rhpdeft not to aipire to fiich an eulty- 
. gioin,* and/;^b able ia.’* their prolcflion not to 
know the rajSHt of their mafter. ...Vafari, aftcr.hav- 
;Sng,exhibiti^d .toihs thepufilfeniniity of Correggio, 
the , obfcuifitydn w'lnch he. -b fupjiofcd to have 
lived, and -ftiatchis mifery .cdiild not be exceeded, 
informs us, ;*t hat the Duke of.ifishintiia ebpfe him 
to-paigit itwi) 'pi^ures worthy the, acceiptati^e of 
Chairt^:. whom .he. wiihed tO:prrfent 

them Rotaaino^ who w^as then in 

the! ,hnd 

■ ^!orreggi'(^^\leclared' i'to have 



Romaao jj^lfe a^rfeistft of what hf fead.^jihi ^ but 
it. wWi* n0fj,^*oiffiblc thatWafari.\il^tiId-,iia^ 
them, ..ripr qo^ld. Jhave^^^ ithfc^ed ,,6f 

whac he ■^rit^* 'hec^iMle His’’ relation in 

notliing. with the truth.; TheitBarfae he Sails 
Venus, and fays that injthatpi^urethe»lan^fcape 
was the mpft'-, beantifur*that any Xiombard had 
ever, paintedi, when there is noth fhadow Of a 


lamlfcape in that pidutei;. and‘ iubjolps, ;That 
whieh .gave the more grace .to tha, iVeumsf was 
a clean and limpid ilream' which ran aftmngft 
Tome lockr. bathing hen ftet. This might' in 
part apply to the as one, may fee by the 

(l.Tcriptidn which Mengs gives of ' it, atfd' in the 
print taken- from this picture ; but in the Danae, 
\viuch.;>yafarl calls .Venus, one finds nothing at 
all of- this; and he who -will, may fee it in two 
copies of this ^iitare I'ufficiently .exadf, ivliicli 
are in Rome, one In the. houfe of the Prince 
Santa Croce, and »thc other at that of the Mar- 
chfefe Oriir.i do Cavalieri. * 


• Vafavi ai’criljes to •Corfieggio. the' painting of 
the.fEribuue of tAe Dkowo at Parana, when that 
BV/W^ilvcr had;a Tribune painted by Correggio; 
Jt was certainly in the church of Sutjohh : by 
the fame .mifiake Vafiri "pli^es . in thef aboVe- 
iinenfione'd '-..®www,*, two pif^utes in oil. by Cur** 
reggib, .xyhich-.have always beep'' iti St; John’s * 
but' tthi»: ;^Vror ha8.iiiirc;idy ' fe^ja^V remarked by • 
Bott;4f^;?' Twice Vafari Ipeaks: dy^he adnfii^ld^ ; 
art wii^%lite"ii Cc^tteggid^airitecKhaiS' The -■ 
is’tVue ; but' k' app^tfcte , ridiculous that Cbrl^gio 



^4 ■ ^XyR.fcS ,<53F • 

havl«g; lb. mudi- merit m 

parts, 'he (hould affe^04iy pr^e'vth,is'i,taj0k^ 

ah.iiitrr • ■ '■ ■ r. ; ' ' V ■'. - 4 !' "' 4 '’ 

^ ., After tW cooftiftph-^d 4^^ 

,Yafarl.tv;rUe^. 

liavjijg. accused; pyfd^ 

lanimops' pdrttpri?;;ab4?4j^.^hidiigh'Ent- *4efjgBer, 
and ignotartt or-ji^bis &c. ^ci 

lie tiU'idie^ by ^tlbjaiilaQdeiicom.iums j , 

fajdpgy that ■■amb&^‘ tbb1b::©f :<the- .profe Pne 
admires! as , dijib^Xeypry’ .thibg of his. Vai'ari 
afferfs'ihii #i6t bejhg,vahM.tP:^bd the portirak of 



give _ ^ ^ 

but fays., no? frorn-'^^heifiSab^^he. copied k.-- Every 
one .fbe.s this portrait, tshkh feiitdfents a bald 
old mak, aad decrepiE* Ibes ;, pxicei it can- 
not be the. portrdt .a died a? forty 

yearS'Of. age* 

Thcile yf.as fouhd at Genoa. a few .years ago, a 
fmall piftiwk isri : wood?' .eight, inches ioog» the 
portrait' of , 4 handfo and -ef 

a iV«: !; ccmpie^cip’ny ^ this iulbription : . 

l!SpiHje]>misJid\ rilraho dl Anknh dd 
Cfjfreggi^l ;. .'Metigs' - a.'. made -itj 


,XA 4 ', -i, UJt***- ^ *^^*** VJL 

. /potTraitV, ambhg^.w 

tykh’' a.'beard,''and 
. ’whkh^sw.aa.'yfwken : 
;■ Bdahy lia^e '■taxed 
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negligence, through infidelity, and. through the 
inaccuracy with which he wrote tUft4ived of thole 
who tyere not Tufcans, praifing aboW the clouds 
many of them who merited not even to be men- 
tioned. 1 cannot believe Vafari fo malignant, 
lince all his writings indicate a goodrtefs of heart, 
and an honeft man ; from whence I think that 
he praifed from fincerit^ him whom he thought 
praife-worthy according to the bell of his judg- 
ment. Therefore, that which he did not under- 
ftand it was not poffible for him toi,praife ; and if 
he had known in what confided the grace*of the* 
works of ^orreggio, and the true merit of thofe 
of Raphael, he w'ould . certainly have praifed 
them, confining himfelf to thofe parts, and 
would not fo whimfically have tiken the fubje<£l 
of praifing them for their manner of painting 
hair. 

One fees Vafari. was perfuaded, that beyond 
the fchool and manner of Michael Angelo, 
little good was to be expefted from the fine arts. 
Hocolle<2:ed all the little dories which vulgarly 
.were prevalentf amongd t^e prof ffors. He un- 
derdood the arts a*8 a mechanic : he had no better 
Ikill ; and willing to write a voluminous work, 
he compiled lives in the bed manner he could, 
’and in a dylc infipid and viilgarj" which he 
ufually fpoke with his bricklayers and .carpenters. 
Monfignqr Bottari* his defender and panegyrid, 
excufeshim in another manner,. by faying, “it is 
not podible that Vafari would tell a lie in a thing 
in which he could be .convinced with fo much 
cafe.” A feeble* rcafon indeed ! If Vafari had 

VOL, III, , V 
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even thoagfit fo, he would ribt have ‘ 'Oirritteil 
fairehodds upon that wlych he had a thoufand 
■"times feen with lus own eyes, as he does fp^aking . 
i of the piftures of, Raphael in the Vatican *. 

* The life «>f Correggio com 1 )offd by Mengs, as I have 
publiflied it, has beta printed at Finale in 1781, by a cettain 
Carlo Guifep5)e Katti, who pretending not to know the works of 
Mengs, gives diimfclf as the author of this life; and to give a 
better appearance it, he inferts in this publication a letter which 
he fays was written to him by M"’ngs in 1774, from Madrid, in 
which he makes that gentleman fay, that he wiihesln’m to coileft, 
and publifh fpeedily, the aneedbtes of the life and works nf C’or- 
reggio. ^Thcreforfhe has publilhed this life, a:i if it had never 
been cither written or printed by Mtngs, although it is truly the ' 
very fame of Mengs. Ratti has however arranged It in his own 
manner, by changing words and phrafes wlicrcver 1ft trcalvS of ilu; 
arts, and has believed he has produced a m after* }>i(:cc by embroidc » ing 
it with very precious erudition, ^ for exansplc; Cotre^^io h a ely^ 

. equal id emry illujlrtous city in Lombardy^ and has f reduced . /t 

every denominathm even unio CardinaU \ and therefore he, K'lUi, 
produces epitaphs, left imonials, til ks,®ciripIoy merits, tombs, di’trs, 
chronologies, and many other anccdcU’s, kll: very ula'id to painting 
'and painters. He recounts at lall all ihe Tt hoUrs of Correggio, 
and ht* recounts not a few of them, b^it.mifkvs them all clever, 
very clever fellows; and then he paffes to his difdpks, :inu nglt 
whom he makes Lanhanco his arch^difcipl;:, and more than aich- 
difciple Ferrari, probably bccaufS he \N:n> n Genocle ; and iciudnatcs 
. finally with Mciigs, whom he pretends to Ik the faitliful imitali^ of 
,j(>rreffgIo, i^^'ithout fpccifving in what he follo^vtd liim. 

’ : SjnSe then this Ratti is wiTdJfli puMilhin^S it is ncctlfviry to pub^-- 
lifti hiniTuch as he really is. He is a urn? GenodV with mouth 
^awryV and with the trifling talents of imitating tijt rnoiKins and 
' abfnrdities pf;peopIe. With this detirable ftock he pattered the 
'' ' tafte of who, notwithftanding the ferioufnefs of bis charac- 

terl Was pleated to divert himfclf with cheerful and facetious pco- * 
‘pie, even in a ftylc low and builcfque. For that rcafou, ,in his 
v/nOttia of repbfe he diverted himfelf freqi^ntly with Katti; and he 
> ' becaitic' fd isttached to him that he fixed him in his honfe, providing 
. every th'mg; and to be of fbme fervice , to him he was 

• ,i^ing,td' make a paintfir of lum, dcfigning for him various flcctcbes 
. in obfcnrc, fora piAvre of 4 he Nativity of Chrift, wMch he 
•, .was cng^ijd to Jo. for the ciiurch of the merchants of Barcelona. 

.This painter^ who feledejl the moft beautiful of 

/ ptetches ali^ut fix palms m capital work tUac 
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I j>onefs). Tn ihtB manner he made his picture, without any othei 
fatjpruc ihaii to fqnarc and cjdourjt'^' and by lb doing he did hlm- 
feit irnnjoi till honour. 


i bic? -ftan would have continued to live in the lioufe of Meiigs^ 
jh h]-v d',*l !)y the favour of his patron, the whim had not come 
into i'.ii head to alpire to the hand of his daughter. Hardly w'aa 
tins ridiculous pivtciifion of hii 5 »difcovercd, than }j|r was turned out 
>v*th the approbation of the whole family, and tTpecially with that 
o\ the wife of Mengs, who was not plcafed with the ^Ibbred man-* 
lu ix ot thiss fellow. ^ , 

This man, ncverthelefs, has always preferved fo great a gratitude 
for Mengs, that, as i'oon as he was dead, he dffembogudd his life, 
ill wlslch Meugs would not have known himfelf had he had the op* 
purruiiity of reading it. Kc has always called himfelf his friend 
.111-1 diiciple; and Uflly, he hns reprinted Mei>j^i*s Life of Correg- 
gio, giving it :is his.#wn proper work. This is the conduit of 
Carlo Oiufcppe Rrittil 

I'o know beti«^r the churailer of this man, behold one of Lis 
k'lU rs written to Meugs, and choujn among many, becaufc here he 
i peaks of tile above pi^ifed iketch of the precept, — We Ihail gr.e 
it in the original, not being poffiblc or neceffary to iranflatc it. 


Roma, 27 Febbraro 1773. 

** Oggi dr»po pranigS||||j^ porUta una lettera e raccoman- 
dataln culdameiiie aSBHPa di Napoli, non potendo io quietarc 
per noil aver V. S. tRcviiU li noti boz/etti, fouo andato dal 
“ vSi;;iior Agcntc, il^qu^fleffla male per eOer egli flato afl'alilo da, 
iiiKi fura colica, che delte molto da temerc ; c da lui hi^fapnto 
“ die fubiio eoni'egno ul Corrierc ppr mezzo del Madro di pofta 
I’involto; oiKU* foil andato ad eifo MaOro di pofta, e mi ha detto 
“ a\a'lo egli liefTo preniuroiamente “coufegnato; che pereio ne 
f . 'cino liecrca iii^iScgrcttria di^Siulo e dal. Signor '[Viurci, 
pi rche non fi puol clTcje fmarrito fn vcrim modo. Dio mio! He 
u) fiipponeva <pieito, mi abbo//ava il mio Q^iadro da quol boz- 
latto a chiiiiorcuro, quello come lo fcrifli allora, che avea il S, 
“ Giukppe di fehiena in avanti, ed il paftore coJIa pccora, percKc 
quanto piu me lo ricordo, mi par cofa divina. 

* “ A’ I^iberd feguiia la folita burletta cou Mufica d'AnfoUi* 
pci die Rorna tiH-todi vi acc-jrfe come fc fofti la pr^ma fera; cd 
** c cofa particolare a vedeic la fbrza della Mufica con .quattro o 
fei fcaiinati nuilicacci che eantano, e non va^jliono uii bajocoo, e 
pui*e cornparifeono valcntnomini. A Vaihi U fccondi iritermezzt 
mi dicono che banno in contrato terribilmeute, e fono Mufica 
d*uti* Marcellino da Capua, cRe ha compofto per l:i feconda 
commedin che dovea andare ii» feena ai Jtibertit n'^a che. met- 
•* terauno fiiori al piu tet^i perche fo.uo troppo^al ^iciiro dj^a 
prinia. In Argentina la olufica e di Anfofli pure, e piace inolto 
due arie ed un duetto di Tf nducci. Quelle di Mazzaute piac^ 
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** ciono tuttc, ma pcrche quelle le canfa di fuo, pcrche<cpinc h U 
prime Maeftro di Cappella del Monde, cos) non vuole la fiia 
‘f modeCkia die fi foogetti ad alcuiio. Ndia prima opera die 

atider; - terra aflatto, ne fu fatta una ciiriofa, e fu, die veiine 

mandate uu facclnno i Compoftof con un paolo cJ un biglictto* 
** dove veniva fuppliciito il figrior Imprcflario a confegfiarc al latere 
un pnole di bc^Iotiini, e mettergll<fti in una fpovta die a talc dletto 
gli mandavano. Mi confervila fua grazia.’* 
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A DISCOURSE 

I 

UPON THE 

•% 

ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS *AT MADRID. 


JiY an acadeftty is underftood an afTembly of 
men the n^pfl: expert in fcience or in art, their 
object being to iilveftigate truth, and to find 
fixed rules always coAducing to progrefs and 
perfe<fl;ion. It is very different from a fchool 
in which able mafters teach the elements of 
fcienccvS or of arts. I’hc fine arts, as liberal 
ones, have theiir li.Njed rules founded in rcafon and 
on experience, by which means they ^in to 
obtain their end, v.'hich is the perfeil imitation 
of^nature ; from whence *an academy of thefc 
.arts ought neft to comprehend alone the c«ecu- 
tion, but ought to apply principally to the theory 
and to the fpcculation of rules, fince indeed 
thefe arts terminate in the operation of the hand « 
but if this is not directed by good theory, they 
will be deprived o/ the title of liberal arts. 

Some erroncoufly think that pradfice alone is of 
more importance than all the railes together, and 
without them there have been great artifts. Falfe 
are fuch ideas, and fo fall^ that they merit not a 
tonfutation. Wfiatever is done withoutreafon and 

F3 
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without rules is all hazard, ftow Is It poflilde 
to arrive to a deteraninate end without a I’urc guide 
to condufl us ? Painting and fculpture are arts 
fimilar to poetry ; and as in this lall art, fenlibility, 
imagination and genius, can never produce, with- 
out rules and knowk-dge, any thing hut dreams 
and monftrous produ£tion<!, the lame mtill hap- 
pen in the tSvo hrft. Therefore, as the poet, wiih- 
out knowing ptoloundly the fubjecf whicli he has 
to treat and the language in which he is to ex- 
plain himfclf, ,can never produce a perfod work, 
neither will the painter or iculptor know how to 
perform a work wortliy thole pro/ellions, if 
they know not the forms ('f the bodies which 
they imitate, and the diVeriity of manners with 
which they prefent them to our light ; and the 
fame will happen if - they 'know not the theory 
of the art. 

i do not, however, lay thaMheory alone ought 
to exclude the excrcife of the hand ; on the con- 
trary, I infinitely recommend it : both ouglit 
always to be united ;’and in tbis fenfc oughirto 
be underftood the oripcle of MWiacl Angelo,, 
who was wont to fay that all the art confiflcd in 
the obedience nf ibe band to the conception. Tins 
great man well underflocd that images ought 
to be w'ell imprinted on the mind, and the idea 
of every thing which the hand^ ought to execute. 
Frotn whence it is necclTaryaUvaystoh.'ivepradice, 
but with tlie knowledge of why and wherefore. 

The able profeflbrs of' an academy ought to 
endeavour, by cc'nfciTing together, to find out 
certain rtdes^ by which ftudehts may be able 
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to abbreviate th^ courfe of arts fo extenfivci 
Thefc rules will bo^prefcribed to youth as funda- 
mental lawsj explaining to them reafons by clear 
dcmonftrations, which not only may convince, 
but perluade, lince without perfiiafion one is 
not capable of doing any thing perftiSl. 

All academies of arts have begun from 
being fchools, and aftefwards have been traiib-* 
formed into what we call acadefnies, that is to 
fay, I'ocietics of profeflbrs, who by their con- 
ferences and difcourles promote, inftrudtions, 
and have merited the protedion of princes. 
In this manner have begun the academies of 
Rome, Bologna, Florenc:e and Paris, &c. &c. 

The utility of fuch tllablilhmcnts confifts in, 
the advancement of arts, ami in tlie inllucnce 
which they occafion in a nation by difleminat- 
ing there a good tafte : iince it is the intelligence 
of dellgn wliich diveds all arts treating of figures 
or of forms. This utiliiy cannot pofilbly ob- 
tained by any academy,* if good reafoning and 
the aforelaid theory of detign are not publicly 
, taught ; becairt'e, without theory, defign is only 
& pradical and material adion which produces 
the figure alone that one circumferibes, without 
giving to (t a general intelligence, or inflrudicg 
* how to judge of the forms. For which reafon, 
every academy which follows not j:he above- 
mentioned maxims, will have material defigners 
and artifans, but not illum.in.ated. and excellent 
artifts ; and in confeqacnce will operate againft 
its principal end, and will wafte the time that it 
employs ia bad tnftrudions* 
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Applying now the difcourfe td the academy of 
St. Ferdinand, .let us fee wha* rcafon finds there 
good or bad eflabliflied for the prolit of the nation. 
The aforefaid academy began by delign and mo- 
delling, as all others, and the generolify of the 
founder endowed it perhaps more amply than 
any othci; academy in Europe. Many believe 
that the fruit which it Kas produced abundantly 
correl'ponds to ’ its inftitution j but as good as a 
thing may be, it is always fufccptible of improve- 
ment, therefo^ie it app‘ears to me that fomething 
could Be redlified. 

This academy is governed by Jhofe who 
ought to protedb it, that is to fay, by counfellors, 
who by. their high birth, employments, and 
circumltances, have, not had an opportunity 
of inftrudting thcmfelves fundamentally either in 
works or concerning artilts. U'hey are thofe wlio 
vote and accept or refufc perfons *who afpirc to 
the honour of being admitted into the academy. 
Hence, favours do not depend on thofe who are 
capable to judge of merit. It is, Iiowcver, true 
that thefe gentlemen, h^ore fhey dtcide, hear the , 
profeflbrs in all things refpeding art ; but if they 
ai‘e obliged to regulate themfelves according to thele 
councils, their deciHon is ufelefs; for what ufe can 
it be to have thejpropofitions of thofe who can- 
not decide, 4nd let thofe decide who cannot pro- 
pofe ? In all other academies of the world, there 
are profeflTprs who vote and decide abfoldtely in 
what re?'\edls the government of them, and as to 
the merit of* mdsviduals and their woji:s; and 
the princes and nobles referve'-nb ^'ther priv.’egc 
|o themfelves than that of prote^ing and houour- 
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ing tftc art and artifts. This protcfllon ought 
to be efFedive, anil not a mere a’ipearancc,by dif- 
tinguifhing the profeflbrs according to their merit, 
and not confounding them with artifans, and em- 
ploying 'them in works of Importance ; becaufe, if 
the nobles and rich men of a kingdom have not an 
inclination to encourage works, and I’p to diffufe 
the tallc of artsthroughOftt a nation, they will perifli 
for want of fuppori ; becaufe, if tlie king alone em- 
ploys ariilfs, lie cannot cm^doy more than a limited 
number, and the tafte of the arts concentres, itfclf 
in his pcifon alone, caufing barbarifm ih all the 
remaining^ part of the kingdom ; as in another 
{)lacc has been faid to .have hapjK’ncd from the 
reign of Philip II. unto that of our fovereign, 
notwithilanding they loved and p'''';teclcd the 
arts, and chiiHy that* of painting, and I’.evi.rchtlcr'’ 
good taltc has never diffufed itfclf generally 
through the mtipo. Thefe circumRances being 
fuppofed, the academy of Madrid is to ,be con- 
fuicred either as an academy or a fchool, or 
hath together, Whiche^ver of tliefe things it 
may be, it ii always r<;K|uired that the members 
who tompofe It be mafters the moR ex])ert 
in the arts, fince the academicians lAjght to be 
capable of explaining the definitions of the art 
from whence tlie rules are deduced, becaufe, to 
adt like a raafter, it is necefi'ary tg know vveli 
the profeflion. Academic dil’courfes difeover 
the difficulties of the art to youth who are 
willing to profefs it, *and place the dilettantis in 
a iituation to underftand, an^i to* be' capable of 
^'foundly judging* of wo:;ks.^ ThU circutnftancc 
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is fometimes more neceflary in Spain than in 
other places, heaaufc the {generality of the nation 
l»avc not a juit idea of arts, and of their dignity, 
or of many gifts cfroin heaven, or of lludy, 
which ought to concur to make a great artift. 
Tiic abovcirtentioned difeourfes, and academic 
conference?, will alio ferve to profelfors them- 
lelvcs, bccaisfc not all kno^ fcientifically the priti- 
cipUs of their [trofeflion, and will be by thefe 
ineatis ftimulatcd to lludy them. I'inally, in 
confequcncc of examining matter, one fliali 
dcilroy *by little and little the fallb maxims that 
may have intruded themfelvcs in tlic rplcs of the 
arts. Youth will have anotUer advantage in hear- 
ing tlie great dillieulties thllt attend the arts in the 
diuiciilt lludy that they jiurfue; for then would 
generous fouls alone uiidertake them, and thofe 
who {'.ifeover Icfs force and lei's talents would 
abandon the under^king, or wjould be content 
to apply thc’ml'elvcs to a part proportioned to 
their capacity. In this man:icr every talent 
would remain at lihetty, nor would he coni- 
ftruined to the uniformky of lludy; and that 
which imports more, it would acquire ait, but 
not the patticular ftylc of any mailer. . 

The 'greateft utility which, as I think, would 
arife from fuch lliidies, would he that the nobi- 
lity and wealthy would inftrudf themfclves in the 
principles of the arts, and would conceive for theta 
a proper love and dfleem ; as in many of 'them 
there is a natural difpolitcon, and nothing ‘is 
wanted but , to* have heart! profeflbrs who could 
make them ^eijceive the importance, dignity .and' 
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rplcndour of fch^ arts. Hlftory offers to us the 
ncccfllty of this efleem, fince whorever it is want- 
the arts and fciences are iutallibly wanting 
alib. The Egyptians, w^ho invcnteii almoft alt 
the arts,' never perfcdied any one, becaiife they 
tlid not honour their profcribrs, rfot conhder- 
ing them othervvife titan as artiians. The 
Phoenicians advanced tlfEin a little ins^ e, becaufo 
they gave as an objebl to the art?! the utility of 
commerce. t./reccs, and particularly in learned 
Athens, where there was a grei^jior e{]uality of^ 
perfons in the ftate, and where the arts and fei- 
enccs wer^ eftcemed little lefs than divine, and 
where ingenuity k’d to .the Iiighell btiiatlon of 
citizenfliip, it was thei*e wlicre painting, I'culp- 
ture, and aichitcttiue flourifljcd mod worthily, 
'f’he Romans never cq-ia.IIed the Grecians in 
thcic prolcfllons, bccutiie their road to honour was 
in tlic milita?v Jurvice, and they availed them- 
fivlvcs of tlic artifls of conquered Greece, reduced 
to a levcre fcrvitiulc. Whence they debafed the 
artills aiul tb.eir works. • I tliercfore conclude 
that, to the Imd tliat the arts may llouriih in a 
nation, it is md only ncccdary that their works 
may be cflccmed, but that the artiils may be 
proportionately honoured, fmee othervvife no 
generous foul will facriticc his labours and his 
life in a profelllpn which, inftead.of bringing 
him honour, diferedits him ; for which reafon 
the phfillanimous alone will apply themfeives to 
arts, who afpire to nothing but intcreft, and are 
incapable of the fublime^conceptioas that tiie arts 
rei][iure, becaufe the work itfelf is ttlways the por- 
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trait of the foul of the artiftt Every ‘nation 
would acquire great advantages if its firft nohles 
and moft powerful people attached thcqrfelves 
to the arts, as we fee to have happened in all ages 
when they have flourithcd ; and fome'of them 
cultivated them fufficicntly'to be enabled to undcr- 
ftand thepi, as we have various examples, and 
efpecially that of the Efiiperor Adrian. Then 
they afiurcdly ’■elevate themfelvcs to the utmoft 
perfection, becaufe knowing their merits they 
cherifh them, and employ artifts by putting them 
in a iittiation to difplay their talents ; for it is no 
Icfs advantageous to profeflbrs to be^ employed, 
than to learn, the one remaining ufelefs without 
the otherf 

Conlidering now the academy of Madrid as a 
fchocj], it is neceflary to make feme reflections. 
Even to tlicfe latter times good examples of the 
arts were here tvantlng. In thin, how'ever, they 
have at,laft been fupplied, the academy being now 
polfclfed of the heft and moft copious collection of 
caftsof the antique llatues that are in Europe. From 
this one now is in a capacity to learti proportions* . 
the art of exprefling anatomy wirtrout harflincfs, a 
feleCtion of fine forms, and the true character 
of beauty. Yet according to my belief much 
time is wanted to acquire an uniform fyftem of 
defign, and/ome neceflary parts of art which 
they either do not teach, or teach impro- 
perly. Upon thefe matters 1 will fpeak my 
opinion in^enuoufly. * 

Although, there are found in Madrid many pro- 
feflbrs of merit, one cannot deny but there h^tvel 
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been, and that tliere are now elfewhere, fchools 
more reputable. One ought ‘not, therefore, 
to giw as an example to youth the particu- 
lar work? of the artifts of this*acadcmy, but one 
ought to take the befl: yorks of every fchool, and 
of all the moft celebrated profeflbfs. In this 
manner boys, from their moft tendc* age, will 
accuftom themfelvcs to a good ftylfi. Another 
very great advantage will refult from if, which 
is, that the matters of t^e academy will be able 
to fpeak with freedom, not being led away 
by fclf love or by human prejudices, which pre- 
vent a inaa froiri fpeaking frankly his fentiments, 
there where' he fpeaks of his own work, or of 
his aflTociates, having th*emfelve3 many reafons to 
palliate their own opinions. 

It would be allb* very convenient tliat pro- 
fclTors ftiould give a good example in dehgning 
and of modelling* together with their fcholars in 
the modelling room, by this means animating 
tlie youth and the profeflbrs thcmfelves in the 
iuYcrior clafl'cs : this ftutly being much more 
nfcl'iil to the * ad vanced Jhan to fcholars. Above 
all it would be necefl'ary that one ftiould ex- 
amine with the greateft attention every thing 
propofed to youth j not fubmitting to the 
caprice of particulars the introductions of vicious 
examples, fince it is much more difficult to undo 
a vice acquired in early years, than to Igarn a 
thoufand good things. 

^he time that is deftined in the academy for 
ftudy is neither fufficient or prtiper, becaufe 
fhe hours of the ‘night are few fo» a ftudy fo ex- 

5 » 
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tenfivc } arul the tpirlis of a yo'uth, diftratJled by 
the occupations.fif the day, have not the neceffary 
activity for learning, and for fixing in the nkemory 
the things that are taught him. It would he 
therefore ncccfiary, fiiu-e the academy is to be 
alfo a fchocfl, to do that wliich is pradfifed in 
the fehooU of other branches, that is to fay, to 
employ in ftudy the latef'hours of the day, with 
the aflillance of profclfors of an inferior rank, 
and thole fhould give an account to the fuperior 
of the progrefs and of the mode of teaching. 
This ej^ercife would be, bcfidcs that, very ufeful 
to themlelves ; and the principal mafteys ought to 
review the Itudies of youth, ‘in order to change 
the clalfos according to tlieir progrefs. 

The excrcife of night ought to ferve only for 
ihofe who, being already advanced in the theory 
of the art, have occalioii to augment the practice 
by frequent ufe, becaufc other w’ifc, "with the foli- 
citude yv'ith which they ought to work at night, 
pvipils accullom thcmfelvcs to an incorreCt- 
nd’s which degenerates into a vicious ncgK- 
gence,.' tlicre not being ^ime to oblbrve well the 
rules and the rcalbns of art ; and 'thole who begin 
to copy nuliments have nor fuilicient time to i'cc 
the fruit of their application, whence many dif- 
courage themfelvcs and jibandon the ftudy al- 
ready begun. In fliori, if the ^cademy is to be 
a fchopi, it is necellary fo pradlife there all that 
which a vigilant and good mafter ought pri-‘ 
vately to do for his own dlfciples; otherwife it 
yvill never became an ufeful fchool. 

If laws, a«d ihe niaxims of ptiblic Icdtures^are ' 
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not fijted in a manner that youth learn as if 
they ftudied under one mafter pnly, they will 
confufe the difciplc by following difierent, and- 
loinctimes contradi(3;ory rules.. 

For that reafem it W'ould be neceflary, that 
profcllors congregate themlelvcs atvf well exa- 
mine matters : they ihoi^ld confult and determine 
the method which ought to be followed, weigh- 
ing well realons, pro and co»tra, referving 
ncverthelcrs to amend them, whenever expe- 
rience and rcafon may indicate the necelhty. 

The things which ought to be tauglit*with a* 
greater diligence arc, linear and aerial perlpcc- 
tivc, fele£tihg notvaithftanding ' a fhort method. 
Then comes anatomy, » not as phyiicians and 
furgeons learn it, but as it is fuitable to the arts, 
which have lor their .objcil" tlic iaalatinn of the 
exterior forms of things: and as amongh all ilic 
bodies of natyre there is not for man any thing 
more noble, and more worthy than the Jniiuan 
figure, it is very neceflary for him to know it 
cxi^dfly, both in the whole.and in its parts, and 
^this is taught ais by anatcyny. Whence it i;j that 
perfpciSlivc fliews to us tile manner of imitating 
the appearance of forms, which one cannot ex;ecure 
without knowing it anatomically. For this rea- 
fon, this fcience is equally neceflary to the fculp- 
tor and the painter. , 

Nor is Icfs precious the fludy of fymmetry, 
that is to ,fay, of the Rroportigns of the human 
body, witliout which iwis not poflihlc to know 
how to fcleft from nature tl'.e moft perfc£t 
Jjodies. 13y this? Ae ancient Greeks, diftinguiflied 
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themfelves fo fuperiorly from ; and they de- 
rived beauty, .grace and animation from the 
■ Itnowlcdgc of proportions. 

The art of light and fhade, which is called 
elarc obfcurc, ought to be taught with the fame 
accuracy, fifice without it;^ painting cannot have 
any relief ? therefore it is if'eccflary to confi^er it as 
an clfential part, fo much the more as painters have 
not always the' opportunity of Ib.eing things ac- 
cording to nature ; and when even they have, it is 
not fo eafy to ^underftand the realbns of them, 
and to keep fail to truth by not permitting 
themfelves to be tranl'ported by aiyv pradical 
rules followed' by ignorant people, and learned 
without reflediou from 'their mailers. Finally, 
dare obfeure is a part doubly ufeful, becaufe it 
pleafes the intelligent as wdl as thole who arc 
not fo. 

I know not if Iclfons of colQuring have ever 
been rgiven, notwithftanding it is a part fo 
principal in painting, that it has its rules founded 
on fcience and reafon. AVithout fuch ftudy, 
it is impoflihle that youth ran acnpiire a good , 
tafte in colouring, or underllanJ' harmony. 

In the fame manner it is necefiary to teach in- 
vention and compofition without omitting the 
art of compofing drapery. All thefe have * 
equally theh fixed rules; rules necefiary to be 
learned, to underftand what one lees in nature. 1 
will not fay that with thcly rules alone, and with- 
out talents, it is poflible to ‘acquire the arts ; I fay, 
however, that without, them, no one will ever 
arrive to be an excellent artift; and if even ^ 
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tlic rules are* iifet fuiceptihlc of dcir.,onflration* 
thofe inciccd which. rclpetl iaiitaiion tliey ai)io« 
iutely, atlmir, and thofe of clv<^lioa have their- 
iX-afous alinch evident, ■ * 

Some pofhbly. will fay, .that all this fludy that 
I propoie for an acahlcnty, could *be done by 
fome iTultcr' prefetibr vu his own heyafe to his 
diiciplrs. 'fo me it ap'^cars ot'iccrwifc, believing 
it iir.j)onitdc that any ofJC man can know equally 
well fo inany and if indeed he knew 

them, 1 kiiow not if he would have tiluc or con- 
venience to (each tlicm. Belidcs which it might- 
happen, that amongH: thofe who lludy under, a. 
p.n tii.ij!ar jnaitcr one wouicl linJ fomc of talents, 
which by dcfe£l of g<k)<i inilruitiou,. or from 
ibine other motive, cannot arrive to make him 
a tnan of gre.ii merit; whilil itt a public fchuol 
lie will have occaHon to dcv'clop hn own in- 
genuity, and -to, (Jihinguilh liimfelf by cmiila- 
rion, and from a unhappy !nan render him- 
fclf an ai iiil, wfio may give honour to the aii, 
an i jdory to his country. > 

A!tt!!)u ;h arcliitcc'lurcmiay be apart couflitu- 
ent of an academy cijually with that of painting 
arul fculpiure, I have nor f^vbken of it, not being 
willing to go out of my prpfeflion; but I belicvc 
that without entering into the foundation of it, 
one n>ay fay, that fmee the acadethy will be a 
i'chooi of flic fine arts, architedture ought ajfo to 
l>e taught there, hncc*one conceives not what a 
ichool is 'withour Ic.dtuA-s. ’ • 

Although architedl'ure. jias cot in nature any 
prototype fufudeittlv known to recur to, likp 
voi„ 111. G 
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painting and fculpture, it bas '^cterthclcifs cer- 
tain rules of convenience which form its taftc, 
and thefe may be yood or bad as in the< other 
fine arts. ■ That which is to be propol'cd to youth 
is perfeQion ; that is, that which ages and reafon 
have authorized as the b 'ft, viz. the primitive 
Greeks. 'Whoever ftudi'ts and knows by me- 
mory the dimenfions and proportions of Vig- 
nola, or fome fiich limilar author, will not for that 
reafon only have a taOc for pood or bad architec- 
ture : as he who knows the mcciianic riicai'urc of 
verfes will not be more a poet on that account. 
The Vignolas are to Vitruvius, what .the Gradus 
ad Parnaflum is to the I’octU' of Horace. Ex- 
amples b’/ being fucli ought not to be proj olec!, 
if the author Iroin wliom they come merits it 
not j and this is e.xaoHy tiuil’whicli the proftfibrs 
of an academy ougnt to examine. 

They ought efpcdally to make A great di 01 ac- 
tion betvveen architecture and t'l-cart of huilding, 
a circumftance which even in llie frontifiiiccc of 
books is wont to be confounded. Invention and 
taOernake an architcil;'' niaihcin.ni'ds and phyiics 
arc his fervants and minillcrs; tlic iirll is as the 
head of a man, ah<] the fecond as his harid.s. 
Invention rotjuires great talents, wcl! cultivated, 
and the art of building is all mechanical and 
material. At thofe, who by this lail road ju cteiul 
to be, arcliitcf’ls, 'and great men, Martial laughs, 
wdien he advifcs a fath/if to make Ids' llupid 
ibn an arcldtcil: 

, S>‘ dui i puft’^fngeniihvilcletur* ^ 

rrafoco'ncm vrf ‘ar<;lvlu*€i'um«. 
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« • 

RULES FOl^ MASTERS, IN c\dER TO TEACK*\VKLL THE AET 
of' PAlNTiisG, AKD Ar PUPILS TO LEAJRN XT 
AS OUGHT, » 

Since painting is a liberal art, it muH necef- 
farily have a method ; and if it has a method, it 
iimft confequently have fure and certain rules. 
I therefore j:hink it will be ufeful for me to let 
forth here, what reflections every young man 
ought to make before h*e begins this profeflion, 
and the path he ought to Ibllow after he has uu*- 
derfakon it,, that he may always advance the 
more in his career; and at the fame time, I (hall 
lay how the rilafter ought to conduCt himfelf in 
order to teach his art. 'I'hcrefore, according to 
my cuftom, I give up* all prctenfions to elo- 
quiHice, and fliall endeavour to explain myfelf as 
■ fimply as polfible, in or^er to be underftood by- 
all clalfes of people. 

The fiift quality a boy ought to have who is 
deftined by his fuperiors to follow painting (I 
fay fuperiors, becaiifc this profeffion mult be 
commenced before we have a will of, dur own), 
is penetration, attention, and patience ; and we 
muft not luffer ourfelVs to be da-zzled by that 
vivacity, nor by that^ure which is commonly 
taken tor genius, but is pot it in ro.ility; oa the 
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contrary^ that vivacity often |rcvcats ciiildren 
from reflefting upon thinjxs, and confeciucntly 
^fro'na making hnpvovemcntsdn painting, Wcnmtl 
.^vereforc mind not to be deceived in tafe^ing for a 
genius for painting that incUiutiou -to- paint- 
ers, which i,s fccH iti'.inatw ciiildreu. The I'or- 
times mads by fome p%nrcrs induce niiftny pa- 
rSnts to bfijug, theit children up tt> this profcillon, 
,,whp, .aftec havpag ftudied it for a longtime, tjuit 
it with, the fame levity with which they under- 
took it* ... 

X In . <trjder to . fhun thefe inconveniencies, a 
.mafter who is' both Ikiiful and honeft, flioiild, • 
before he takes a boy, example ’ivcll llim and hi.s 
parents. In the boy he, ought to.expeft only 
penetration, patience, a love for work, and p;u- 
„ ticularly an exad light. I'ko father ouglic to 
be perfectly difmterefted, and have a- llrong incli- 
^nation to -afford his fon- -every iieccffar); help; 
'^and he muft not do, as many who call theiniUvcs 

• friends, in having paid for a ybutli a mailer for 
a Ihort time. . 

If -the boy i^ found to-be poffelftd of alKitlie 
requiiite qualifications, ; the Smaller mull; on hi.s' 
„ fide begin by divefling himfelf as much as he 
can of his felf-!ov^, and ■teach hinx all he knows, 
nil he has learnt,, and what hai? not beer) 
taught him by any one,., and .above all he mull 
.never be apprcbcrilive off teiSehlu® too much; 
.;,and iv unfortunately he Ihould -be itife^Ied with 

• this, foible, I would adv^ hiin. never to be a 
mafter, for it would not .be.a^ugv^s honeft 
man, wilfully to tiring- tip people^ to be wretched; 
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eater misfortune for a man than, 
to have v^afted his youth io^ become a bid 
painter; and as that depends on the raafter, 
can cafily avoid this evil, fince no one has a pre** 
cife obligation to In ftruti pupils. 

It is true, that the |vor]d is full qf ingratitude, 
and that a Ikilful painter in giving his pupil a 
good education runs tharilk of bringing up a viper 
in his own bofoni: but other mqn’s vices are not 
an cxcufe for curs; nor can that puiriter ever 
exculpate hi in felf, who in bringing up a' youth 
is the caufe of his repenting all his Hfe^ having 
undertaken’ this profelfion. Thofe profcflprs 
who by pftv/CTftil cccommcndation and without 
intereil fee theinfelves compelled to receive pu- 
pils, if they do not tench them with requifitc care 
and apfilieation, are,neverthe]els exculable; for it 
is certain that it cofts more time and more trouble 
to liniflt a gqpd pupil,, than the largell picture 
in the world, ^^’herefore it fecn^s to me very 
unjull: for patmns to. pretend, that an artill 
fhould lofc his time in icg,ching the art to thofe 
bring him pd profit q£ intereil in doing it. 
This unreafonable pra^Tice generally prevruls in 
Italy, which by degrees ruins painting, and the 
youths who are brought up to k, in i'pite of the 
fine geniufes which are to be found. But I Ihall 
quit this fubjed, whic,h draws me from my objed, 
and proceed to’the rules and realbns of the art, 
which I prbpofed *0 myfelf to explaifi, and 
therefore fhall emplt>y a kind of dialogue, by 
queftions -and anfwers; 
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^ Hqw tail one know. if a <fhiid has the ne- 
ecfl'ary difpofuions for painting? 

*' ul. If he has inor.e fenfe than vivacity, one 
may conceive goo4 liopcs. 

What age fhouW the beginncr he of ? 

A. The uiorc tender, « the more proper to 
begin, for from fouryea/i he may Icain fome*- 
thing; and. then it will 1* euiit.r for him to ac- 
quire a proi’ifion of fight, as his organs will not 
have contr.idcd any particular liabit. 

And if he bcjt^n'later, could he ever be a 
good pointer? 

A. Undoubtedly; but it would coft him much 
more trouble: for he mail necelfarily have em- 
ployed t]:c . preceding time in ibinething, which 
mull take up fume part of his memory, and pre- 
vent him from learning pauiting with the fame 
facility, 

Keverihelefs, have there, not .been eminent 
painters, who have begun iludies at au 

advan;cd ago? 

A. Yes. But the g^'cateft men have all learn- 
ed pgiiniing ft cm inp<l tender infancy. 

JRaphac! was Ton to a painter, who perhaps made 
him begin p.iinung as Toon as reafoh appe.ared in 
him. Titian began when achikl. ’ Michael Angelo 
handled tlie inarble at twelve. Correggio having 
jived only forty years, left, fo great a number of 
ejicclient works that tlicy coultl not have been 
done in hafte, and he muiWeceflaiiiy haveobegun 
, to work very early. Itf js however true, that 
fome-good pointer, s havfi iiegun later; but ii’they 
- fttcceeded on account thdr okttaorclinary abih.>^ 
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tics, Itovv much^norc xvoujU tluy not have cx- 
ce!h'd if they had begun at an cadier ^ 

Xh What is the lull tiling a inaiU i ought tgg;^" 
teach liis pupil? 

A. As it is not cafy to dlicovof kjon the genius 
and charaSer of cliiKisen, it is neceiVary to make 
them begin by dra'.viu\ geometi.ical iigurcs, but 
witiif'ut rule or compai'es, that dicv^iV.ay acculk 
toin tficir liglit to cxaclnci?, wliipji is the funda- 
nientai halts (jf defign; imoe there is no ohjccl, , 

\s iiofe outlines, and form, arc not compoled of 
figures, and hmple or coinnound gcoiijetricai 
lines. Therefji'c, if the ciuld knows how to 


make tltot lignrcii l.'V giic eye, ho will know 
how to draw accurately, anything, and will cafily 
conceive all the }iroportious. 

Will it not he belter to make him draw 
the hnman figure, xvhich, if coinjiofcd of geome- 
trical figures, will teach at once what by the 
other means is Tcaint at twi.-c? 


A, This advice is very peinicious ; beefaufe the 
beauty of tlie outlines of the humaii figure dc- 
p^ds on cxprcfling riglpi^all tiio inipcrccpiiiile 
iines, and broken forms* which form a. wliole of 


geometrical figures intormixed aiul couriifcd willi 
each other j io that it is impofrible for a child to 
conceive, them with cltarnefs and precifion, and 
lliU more difficult for the mailer to judge by 
them of the ekadlncfs of fight tff liis pupil; 
whereaS' in a filnpic ».triaugic, for iiiflance, it is 
csdy.to know the defi^-dls and faults committed by 
the eye or the. hand. ,, 

■ Whaf is? the fault* of -the eye ? 
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• . There are people who things iongcr 

than hroail, aixti. otiiers the contrary. Some at a 
’-eertain cliltancc judge all objects to be greater 
than they arc, an4 others lefs; and therefore I 
thibk it proper that children fliould draw geome- 
trical ligurcsj l>ccaul'c in thf. plainell objects errors 
are raolt^ealtly deredet/: therefore the mailer 
may, for iiillance, in a triangle, know in a mo- 
ment, by mcAm of the rule anti compaffes, tlie 

want of exadnefs in the.eyc of his pupil. 

, ^ realbn would be good if it were not 
conirittlidcd by pradice ; lince neither Raphael, 
the Cararcis, l)omenichino, nor, iinally, any great 
painter has ever been known to take tiiib method, 
in order j>erform/ the ‘excellent works which 
they have made. 

ji. '1 hi.s is yiartly true, but Hands in need of 
feme exphnailoii, l.eonardo da Vinci, who has 
left us feveral rules of prbporpou of the human 
body, (Iccldcs, that gcoinepy is necelfary to 
painrers. Raphael’s mailers taught him to draw 
with ar. cxlracrdinary pax'dlfon; tlievetorehc could 
not h^lp ha^il■lg at lirH a<very,%vilevuid dry tall®, 
winch he could only quft when »hc law the an- 
cient paintings,- and the woiks of IVliehael Angelo, 
which he imitated bccaufe he had' formed to hiin- 
lelf the melt exact, eye that i.s poflibie ro be had. 
A getnus. 10 pure, tuid* correct,' ha.s not appeared 
in tl>c world for more than two centuries and an 
half; \hcKtore it would be‘’prefiimption„ to 'fup- 
ppfe; tl-at any child whattfv'er, who is broughtfop 
td- pAihtittg> l]»oul4 be^etW wed. with'.fo ia^e a 
taiinn-'To. that it is neeeflary .fo eKAmiiae’the. 
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sUiR tvhich nat|ire has imparted to him. Th<^ 
Caraccis followed the rules of proporthui, whiclf^ 
they found fettled ; and 1 linally atiniirc in theif**?a 
Icvcraf things more than extrcMiie correttiness. 

. How? Was not. Hannibal extremely cor- 
red ? ■ 1 , 

■ yli Corrednefs is’ mken in difTerent fenfes; 
and in one of thcl'c heivvas correct, and owed it 
not lb much lo the c^tidncla of» his evo, as to 
the pradioe acquired by drawing much. Do- . 
menichino drew fo often the group of Laocoon, 
that he knew it by heart. Neverthelcfs nwic.ot* 
the painters, that arc mentioned, have ctpialled 
the purity .hid preeijiou of the anticjuc : and as 
without being accufed-of .^low 1‘ear we^ ought to 
undertake what others have done, 1 therefore 
propole to afpire to ^hc mod perfedj and if when 
Raphael learnt corredpefs from, his niafters, they 
had, at the JkiT\p time, taught him to avoid their dry 
taftc, and to draw nature by geonictrical figures, 
he vtould not have bc^n obliged afterwanis to' 
change his manner. If Qaracci and Doinciiicitl- 
nb*^bad leari\t painting, -»iy;piding to tlic njeiiind 
which I proppley W'c ihoftld not have il\’n in tlieir 
outlmes fb mapy falfe' lines correded., and i;i tlinic 
of'tiie .latter particularly, that edd and, timid talle 

. which w.e feo'.imtheni.., 

$1^ But this gcometjdcal dludy might fomettmes 
be prejudicial to tleganee-and cafe 
■,y/. .Quite, the cen>rary. F.lcgancc conilR.s in 
thq great variety of ciyved iiiics and angles, and,!', 
is geomd,cy alone tlwi vcan give the laciiity » f 
performipg theje thb)S. 1 :’y'ith a fure land, and 
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with the qualities rc(|:iircd. Bu; I do not pre- 
'V:nd that this ftudy alone <Jt’ ‘geometrical ilgurcs 
-j^au form great * painters. I fay that corrcdiicl’s 
being the moft diilicuit part to he found iu'^thern, 
and that depending on exadnefs of fight^ it can 
be ac(jiiired ^in no manner fo eahly as by the 
ftudy of geometry. 'I ’o tj('ts is added, that a child 
by drawin'gtor a month geometrical ijgui^s with 
accuracy, will lt;arn more cx^dnefs than another 
who has; been drawing in an acadtimy for. a year; 
and the fifil in fix mouths time will kpow fibw to 
lay a l^ure well, arid vvill have a good foundation 
for proceeding in the other parts of the art. 

Wiiat mu ft be done after having difawh 
the laid gcometricahngur^s? 

/!. OiitlincH froin''gobtl.dra\vings and pi'^urea 
muft be dtawn, aiVa the proportions of the hu- 
' than body muft -be”*ftudied,:''ih order to learn a 
good tafte of drawing, -which the rtiafter muft 
teach from the pfopertitriihs of'.antique ftatues ; 
and thbu t'lC atteimbn imifi: be. redoubled, and 
r!)c Ic.dl want of co'rrcdtntfU’in’uft hot be cxcuft;d: 
wiien this is done, and'Vcertam pra<Slice of dpav/-; 
ing bnilines. with’ ffcectbVn ’ has been acquired, 
then they niuft begin dare obteitre/' ^ ' ' 

^ Muft the bt'ginner be'Ktiptdohg.ih 
OUtlinos?..' •'■'V' '■ 

• • yl. Till he lias- acquifei8''a' c<jrhpeteht’',fticili^, 
■- \Vheri this Is dodeV'^hat mdtt he ftud'yf"'' 
■i. ' He mtift. begin to'ftiade, ininding-^jp^ make 


his (jlra wings , with the utme^ purity''^ *ilpr if- he 

fi cati,oij,,lit 1^^ 
in paintihil;. • t 
fhall 


acquires then^’jliis-impdlt^y qualii 
alio '‘afi<irwafds’oalT'"hi&%f?tVnrc i 
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fliall Vikewife o^fcrve, that wlien he draws in ^ 
dare obfcurc he nauft uudy an;ttomy, and per-, 
fped^iwe, in order to prepare to draw afterwards’ 
from life. , • 

If on. drawing geometrical figures it has 
been faid that fix morJ^ths after one tan draw w’cU 
an academical figure, ’^hy mull one iperid bhe^s 
time in 'drawing defigns and pictifres, fince it 
feems that it would be more .expeditious jto,.bcgin 
immediately to draw ftatyes ? 

A, It is not fo ; for in order to draw ftatucs 
well, one muft know perfpedlive : and fhougU. I 
have faid tbat the beginner will ui that Hate: know 
Ixbw to lay a figute, he muft not, however, do 
it ; for he wcultl accuftom himfclf to a cold imi- 
tation, without undcrftantling forefliortcnings; or 
lie would lofe that* cxadlnefs of light. he. might 
have acquired, ' 

Hbw' ihuft pci;lpe<9tivc he ftudied ? 

A. One myft begin by jftudying a Jittle ele- 
mentary geometry, suid one fliall tiien immedi- 
atflijy learn to, put aH one'^, figures in perfpccUvc. 

, A littfti.geometryil^tTns to me infulTicicnf, 
fince w.e' fee tliat thofe who wifh to teach per- 
Ip^dlive fundamentally, caufe. npt only the wliole 
gebmetry, fauj: alfo architedfure, at leaft, the rules 
.of the fwe ofdel's, to be learnt,, asthey aflert that 
dhe cannot lay gi thing in due perfpedtive if one 
is not'perfedlly acquainted vrith geo^netry. 

who arc of that opihion ai'e not 
deteived; But I thttV to forni a painter, 

the pnid^ent maftef |rid«^yoitruo luakc him 

•know all the rC^uifites .of 'his art ill equal pro- 
. , . , ■ . portions, 
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■portionSj and not let liiin lofe his early tiuiCj . 
. wliicli is the molt precious, in things that are 
net of the iiril; utility. « 

Will tlic painter lofe his time thep, if he 
lluclics perfpe^live iundameiitally ? 

A No: but as this a much caficr thing 

than others which conl^tutc the art of paint- 
ing, it is not proper that the ftudent fliould em- 
ploy top inncK time in it, before learning thofe 
which are inoft' neccfl]iry : — the more fo, hnee 
the armies of perlpcAive which are mofl. neceflary 
for a painter^ are only the plan, the fcpiare in all 
its afpedlsi the triangle, the round, -tl^e oval, and 
above all to conceive rightly the diflcrcncc of the 
point of view, and the variety which the point of 
diftance produces when taken far or near. 

^ How is anatomy to bfe ftudied ? Many fiy 
that it k mot neceflary,. and that thofe painteia 
who have applied themfelves to 4t,'have all fallen 
into a dry and gracekfs taftc. 

A. Thofe who fay t'hat anatomy is not ne- 
ceflary are. grofljly iniftaken^ for, without it 
is not poflibie to .reardh\ip6ir the pahs of a flaked • 
figure. But in , all, moderation and judgment 
inufl prevail, there being great difference between 
gi\ung all to b. part,,an^knowiDg Irow to employ 
it well ; and rules n>uff.,fervc a painter Only to 
uniform hiinfelf to nature, aiulmrake himund^ff 
fland it well. ' ^ , 

But.ahatoiny is fo, long, a ftudy ' y 

v/. It , is . certainly rio^Jb long when rightly 
taught, .that i5,to'iliy,iy5hen,the painterls taught 
•no more than* what i^^neeefle^ to hiraj for a 
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phyficlaii and tAe.;furgeon muft ftudy it very 
differently, as they are to kno\v all the interior . 
play the parts of man, and the painter want^* * 
only to know the effccls. they have on the 
I’urface. 

S K C T J O N I. 

Paintipg is one of the three hne arts, which 
has forits ohjed the imitation of truth, namely, 
the appearance of all vihnie things. Th^ ma- 
terials ncccffary for this imitation are the thi’ce 
colours, rc^, yellow, and blue, to which are 
added black and White,' which, without being 
properly colours, ferve* to r'eprefent Hght and 
darkncls. 

All the intermediate colours arc compofed of 
the tlircc aforefaid, which, are the primitive, and 
\s ith them aft- imitates all the appeal anecs of 
nature upon a flat furface : as for inlhmce, if 
through a glafs we wei'e to fee a landhape, a 
maj^. a horfe, or any other objeifl whatfoever, 
•and ^ were to put on tA^^lals all the c^ilours 
like.thofp which* we fecj when that oj -.oration- 
\yas ended, wc -fhould iind that we had made 
a pidfurc lilf^ ;the objects which we had lirll feen 
* through the glafs. . By this means, tliough by a 
difF^-ent;:,procers, jchc painter proceeds in laying 
on a furface the colours witli vvhich he prcidluccs 
in the beholder the lame cffcdl as if he law the 
reah objects, From Itence it' proceeds, that any 
I'urfacc whatfoever, cd^esed with colours; wiiich 
gives. us ideas eith.(ir of. forms or*of figures, ia^' 
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called paintlno;, which as an artUs only the man- 
ne'r of dilpofnig the colours lo, that by their liil- 
pofttion and in>-.dihcaiinn they may excit^ in the 
fpctlator ideas oh- things which he either had 
previouiiy I'ecn, or are poffihle to be feehr 

All objctis which arc. -perceived by thevcyc, 
are known little l)y little and gradually j there- 
fore it has been neceflarv*, that art fltould .likcwil'e 
divide the imilation of objeiiU in parts, and in 
difTeront degrees othcrwifi; it. would be as itn- 
poflihlc to make works of merit, as to afeend to 
the of an 'edilice.v/ithout Heps. ’ At firfl hgiit 

ohie<9.s produce no other idea hut diat of their 
exiftencc. Their fonn makes ns alterwards re- 
col!c(3; that wo have fecri other things like. them, 
which by common conlentHre called man, horfes, 
&c. Gn purl'uing the oblcrvation wo ihall find 
the manner in which that object is, and immedi- 
ately after the general and paptipubr proportions, 
and even its fmillcfl; parts'. Jn.thc fame manner 
the painter muft btJgin by reprefenting to hirnfelf, 
a place wdicre an adfi&n takes place ; then m his 
imagination he niufir-^'‘1gCe the bocKes tliat^iire to. 
be tlicre ; and this what ahfyv'crs to invention. 
XIc immediately 'will think’ on. the manner, of 
placing each cbjcil, a'B.jWeP rcipd^ing the'.whole 
as relpcdling the differed. parts or members; and 
this belongs to ccippofition. ^ Finally/ he ''»^U 
regulate the figure, or the particular form of eaclt 
object* t-*id that K what is 'called defigningp .and. 
ds thole forms cannot tie - perfcdlly cxpr?iled, 
dWjng to their' besng oti fuffacc^, 'd^li^ing 
^s-infeparable- from the art of' Uiade's- and. lights. 
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which^ is underi|ood by dare oblcurc. The 
forms bdng "determined, then ’ follow, the 
colours of bodies, and the mahner, and the 
inanagefiie'nt which may be more or lei's pro- 
per to objects, their offence and tor- 

ture. All this is'iti' general j but, in order to 
learn it', it mufthe ftudied lepa f ate ly with the 
utmoft attention, for i^heiavilc it will be as 
impoffible to learn wcu as to cre£l: if building 
with6ut?previ6(tfly preparing, the* materkils. f 
lh:Ul tri&it of each objed: in particular. 

The word Painting .may be taken in twc» 
fenies either as nm art, or-as^^a pfodudioh'of 
art. In the^fecond Iclilc, all furfaces on wliich 
Several colours havc'hccn laid- for fome end, or 
■re'alon,.’are called paintings, or pidtures, which 
will be more or Ids full of art, accordiiig to the 
reafons with which they are made. Now, in 
the firh l'cnlc,:as 'a produdive art, it is one of 
thole arts whofe.faope is an imitation of truth; 
that is to' fay,.- all vJfiblc objeds, inthcnvtnner 
they prel'ent themfelves* to our fight. To at- 
tain this end, we make .ide of leveral means, 
.whi^ I. IhaH fpeak., of,, •beginning by imita- 
tion'. 

Painting imitates the appearance of Nature 
by means of the- five; aforementioned colours, 
which '.ferye for its .rnaterials ; and they are 
White,c.Yellow, R^, Blue and Black. * Al- 
though ?-the firli-and the laft arc not, pro]f)erlv 
fpeaiciagV colours ; yet a painjer mull coni'ider 
ihctaas l'uch;-.on acooum qf the great utility 
he 'draws Trqjn. them.j^ tp reprefeijt lights; aiid 

YqjL. Ztl.-, * "t, . ,* fl • 
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fliadcs ; fjncc in this nrt \vc no other'meaiis 
10 rcprefeiit tliele two qualities, and even by 
thcfc they are obtained but iinpcrfed^ly, for 
thofe rcalbris w.hich I ihall explain Jiereafter. 
As to the other colours,, fuch as Orah'ge*. Puf^- 
pic, Violet and Green, they are only tints com-’ 
pofed of two colours, as we fee. not only by 
expcrienc;c from painting, but in the rainbow, 
atui by the prilin, where.thc faid colours are not 
to be found in any other place but in tKe mid- 
d.Ie of their, comppnefttsi where the rays of the 
thri« primitive colours. intcrletSt. Green is 
between Illtic and Yellow, Orange between 
Yellow and Red^ and Purple or Vifdct between 
Red and Blue. Tliefe colours are the materials 
w hich ^the painter employs to appear to him 
^vho looks at a painting j tjiat on a furface there 
arc I'everai bodies feparated from rach other, 
■and which In part .are enlightened, and-in part 
Reprieved of a dir, e£t light, ^aild receive only a 
lliarc' I'f that lisiht which is intermixed with 
*lhc; uiaf^ of air, or receive, light by reflcjciou 
from other bodics^j^'totully deprived of Ai^ht. 

'1 'his imitation depends ' ‘on . the uniformity* 
which cxifts in forms, anti their quantitiesand 
q nail tics with tholc' of qature.: but as in 'thii 
the parts of a body are infinite, the art, pf the , 
, painter confifts in knowing ho\v far *^he'.,C£^ii 
imitate. »To find this, he qiufi: conficier : the 
effe<&. which all things m^jke on Jiiin whetitr he 
otinfiders them 'wholly, and at that <5iftaricc 
where his eyes can fee,1illv^the’bQffy. in quel- 
' tipri-ilothcpfrife.he,wiHj,^ 'Wclf bnt 




never tfic wHolc. tJclidcs wliidi, we mull con- 
fuler, that In painting we have 'neither true 
light, iv>r true darhnefs,. that is to fay, a total 
privation of light 5 and wc ought .alio to re- 
flefl:, tlrai, a painted board is aii equal fuper- 
JSce which receives light on' all its parts. As 
black in painting is not in itfclf more dark. than 
any other black .body xAich is enliglrccned, it 
requires, a* particular art to- m-ifcc? 'black, in a. 
paintitt;^' appear a privation, of 'liglit, For 
tbf fainc rcaion, much *lkill is, rcquilite to 
make the ihadcs - u}>pcar as fuch, and ■ not* as 
ijpotxS of a d.irkcr colour than that of the na- 
t.ural body. '^lu the 'article upon colouring, 1 
lhall tcacli the manner 6f pcirferming all thefc 
things. ^ 

The lame, nay a greater ,, difficulty ds fbc.nd 
in light, becaute a '•painted hoard , can be 
I'ccn only in *fuplk a pblitioh- that the light 
which it receives be notrefleded to the cy^-’s of 


the beholder, otherwife the lights and lhades , 
wo^dd appear as' in -a glafs, -and the lights 
^wourS^appear#extreinely in a greater, or 

lefler ucgrec 'according to* the finoothncfsof the 


fur!fi^Ch“‘ 5 ' and lights in painting, hon'ever \\'hitc 
they, may be, can only have the clcarnefs of a 
hidf tint of a white body i confequently, the 
^^p.tet;.that would imitate, a body of a fmooth 
Or "'pol^j^cd; furfaejh to refledl light, l^bult^cm- 
^anJ tl^n he will not obt-aht it to 
pcT^e«idu^ ?,iTherefbiE;r I advife painters to a- 
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There arc an infinite number (of cafes in- which 
it is intpofiible to paint. a luminous body, and 
the lights of a white body. Finally, there is 
almoil no object in nature which a painter can 
copy as he fees, and if afty wete fonud \vho 
had the pntieft^e,',/J[ihe" Mr. Denner of Ham- 
bonrg, to make every wrinkle^ arid evefry hair 
with 'its^fhadow andrdn thfe ap^Ic 'of aft eye 
to rcpreicnt • the whole' window of the apart- 
ment, with the clouds which are in the air; yet, 
dthough all that fliowldbc done, and'even bet-. 
tef,^han hd did (who was unique, and admir- 
able.in this kind of painting,) yet Inch a paint- 
ing could never appear true, except with t^e 
condition of feeing it .always at that diftance 
in whi6h the painter made it ; the real’on of 
which is, that on Jeeing-a picture, there is always 
fomc circumftance which undeceives us, and 
make.? .us know, that What is 'iidlitious is not 
true. Let us fiippofe - tliat the picture were 
perfect in all its parts } that it were placed in 
its principal point of view j that it had but one 
diftance to be viewed from ; that the li^ in 
which it was placed were juft in thc^' fame' 
manner it ought to be to produce the fame 
lights and lhadcs on the figures as if theywerc 
true } notwithfta'ndiiig-ali thele conditions, w« 
ftiould’ be undeceived by the flat fiii^^e, - by 
the very ftrokes of the, -pencil, and'by the want. of 
that’Jiir which oughtto be bctvtseen fe^iiote' ob-^ 
jects,. lights and flxad<js, and thc'ljghts Would 
be weakened, as iikriwife.the ih^des; by'the 
intcrpofitioil - o f ' the ei||ets ' cf the 
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great work of tKe pairitc^ wopid be 'dg^iroyed. 
Hence it is inferred, th^trLQ^^ipakc a;i i^cnioiis 
imitation of nature ( is. iiot fefvile, but 
judiciousj) truth muft -feie inlitated only ar, it 
can exift> by. giving it that: proper difpofitifin of 
the. object,; ‘and tlie idea th^t* is wiflied Ihpiild 
be epneeiv^d^.^ the bdidldef -^1 'rjhat , 
form may preferve its -peculiarity,- atftl cWac- 
teriftic quality in all the parts bP.the art i and. 
that every 'object be feprefented in an intelligi- 
ble manner, and diftinguiflied from auy'btblgr 
whatfoever ; finally, that ' whatever is ha^aV. 
be ■ imitated ^n the ra6ft,jpropcr manner to give 
the beholder a clear ide?i of the painter’s mcan- 


ing. 


Great painters have .followed two paths to 
obtain thefe ends., Sopie have rejected thofc 
parts wliich were hot,abfoiutely ncceflary for 
their end, and, theseby have (i;nade appear with 
greater advantage wliat they.,:wiflicd llibuid be 
obferved; others h^ve fought all the fignificaut 
parts, and have marked them with much pre- 
♦jpifidiTji in order to . give ^^--rery clear idesv-of 
what ^ey wiflvccl to expveis. The ]>rince of. 
the Jfifft' is Correggio, and of- the lec®ojid Ra- 
phaei?'' g.pth, by their rel'pective ftyles, have 
* riailed.^M^ling to its .■utlVioft,.pef fection ; lince, 
tiS i bch^Ve, 'the mpfi: oi>e.,can attain is to make 
a painting appear" as thfough a glals, inore 
or tefs dull. H oim other rca- 

jbna,4efervSng:them,fof ;tKafplace wliere I /hull 
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BY Defign is chiefly :undc;rlfl:Qo4 outline, or 
the circunjferciice of things wil^ the propor- 
tion- of their length, .breadth, ‘ an4 .^rtn. We 
inafl: ndt^ corjlider wbrph forms are '.the moft 
graceful, and^give them tlie prch-rencc, in or- 
der to make the work caufc an agreeable effect; 
and this -i^ .tp bp, able rved not only in the 
figtifcs, . but likewile in the- I'pace which re- 
mains between them and tlicir members. The 
forms which are moff agreeable are'thofe which 
arc moft vutied ; and the difagrccaljjc arc thole 
which lire repeated in themlelvcs, iis the fquarc 
and the round : the firft, becaulc they arc com- 
j)olcd'‘of fonr lines -whi.ch sirc..p'«trallcl two by 
itno; and the fccohdj' becaufe they are the 
fame thing on all-Tidcs, aiifj prefe-nt ho variety 
to the liglit, and conlcquently, - no graccful- 
iiefs. The oval, nr the ciliplis, is not fo uni- 
form. The trip is. the Icaft difag^eable 
ambng all thc rcgurarMlgutes,, bccaule itslangles' 
.irc o{ an imcvcn number, arid its Undi'form 
iio panriicls. ' . ' ^ 

In painting, wc mul]^, utterly ayoid'.all' repeti- 
tions of line.'! and formS,.all parallels aiid- Angles 
of cf]u?,l.. degrees, aijid abovca atl, .tight angles, 
bcc?,ufc in rhcic AveJiave h'ht e vert., tile ,1(ibc,rty 
to vary their hze; anq in qthersi- we'hkyh the 
power cf rnalhngftiicm.-^^rcatef chkt is 
to. fay, met'd and in 


-’St 
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ether figures, w e arc more at liberty to vjiry 
their fize. * 

For this piirpofe, it is ncccffary’that a pain- 
ter fiio^ld be well acquainted with pcri*pc£tivc j * 
bccauicj.by that-means, W’ill be enabled to 
vary alt' his regular form§ V' as, for inftance, a 
Iquare intp a trapezium, or in an irregular form, 
he may enlarge, or contratl: a triangle > a, circle 
maybe changed into aifellipfis, anil, thus he will 
avoid all repetitions. Finally, if one member , 
prefents itlelfin its geometrical afpeft, tliecor- 
refponding one mud be llwrteped to keep up a 
varied appearance. • * 

No form mud be uniform,an,d even right lines 
mud be changed iirto waved, whicli will caufe 
no prejudice to the priftcipal forms, if.one.ob- 
ferves, that the parts of the circles touch at dif- 
ferent ppints,didancc's,and heights, and tlie right 
line form no angle, but vary alternately in con- 
cave and coiwe:^ lines. A line ib drawn is the 
mod proper to give grace aUd elegance, to the 
out lines } fori without altering the height or 
elevation' of a member, it can be made to ap- 
peal'iiightcB.in a gteato'Kjv. lefs degree ; , &»r by 
.making the cotivex lines greater than the ct>n- 
•cavfi, they will bpeome heavy, and making 
theni the contrary, rin-y will appc.u- light. 
.XhereCore a jud proportion mud be given to 
'fhpfPV.teWP'kliids of Hprms,'ns I diall explain 
more fully, iii lhc chapter on Gracefuineis e! 

Detgn,: ' . 

,»In-a nakisd ibpdy .one cannot mnKp angles, 

is concealed 
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behind aaot;heri for in .fueh a, cafe, by a kind 
,of iuterfedtion^ it forms an angle, and then it 
,'is necclTury to obferve Well where thatinufde, 
or that part rifes in which many painters have 
erred through ignorance of anatomy.' Thefe 
interfc£lion,s arc made in diiffbrent ways. They 
arc. made in members which are i'een entirely 
when the ^obliquity of a mufcle has its origin 
in the part whtich is not feen ; and in the fore- 
fhortenings, for. many times a rnul'cle is inter- 
rupted tyhen the fielhy part covers the concave 
W^h birtds it to the tendons j and for the 
fame jieafpn there are fo many interjections in 
the fore/hortenings, as all the convex forms 
conceal or diminim the, concave. On this ac- 
count, fJrudent painters avoid forefhortenings 
in graceful objects as much as they, can r ^nd 
when they cannot polTibly do without them, 
they put as few as poffible, and only, thofe 
which are ihdifpenfably neqeifaVy. In thofe of, 
a harfl'i character, and' of a Ilrong expreflion, 
where an altered Jlylc can be adopted, it is 
employed v/itit luccefs • . and the fame 'tking 
happens in thole calcs ‘WpiSfi one'membdl' m-.; 
terlects another, and . angles are formed j .'hiat 
then we rnult phierve where the line inrecfects, 
for if . the member which is’ concealed behind 
the other, erodes at th'eJbpgiHnirig'of Its'.cdn-. 
, vexity, it v/ii! he. (Ufplejifing tc the fight, fince 
it wil? appear that they rare incohipatible,‘<!Onc 
making its appearance without, ..lihd -the dther 
wuliin. If iuch a Jmi^ung ;6C . Ijnes 
pofiibly i^^di^d ■ by 
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covcrfiig that paw withfome drapery, or by mak- 
ing- the iuterltction in the ftraight pairt of the 
member, which we vviifh to conceal : and 
neither that can fucceedi \V,e miift endeavour 
to make it fall-.w'here the curve line is greateft, 
that on the other fide- the larne kind of line 
mav be found. . 

I have warned the p*iintcr not ' to mwke any 
figures peiicctly geometrical, a[ud therefore he 
mufl: oblervc, that when any regular form oc^ . 
cui*'., lie mud' not end the lines in, angles, but 
rotind off their ends ; fince, by that meansrthe .* 
fight will have that variety . of ' forms wnich 
confiitutcs’^racefujnefs.. If, on the contrary, 
a round. form Ihoiild oecur, he may vary it by 
making fomc planes, and waving 'tlic line. 
Finally, we mull b.old as a certain rule, that 
no figure mull be made perfectly angular, nOr 
perfectly roiyid, as no- object is moire unplei-' 
^iant to the fight‘ ot a pafiite;-. 

Thcfe obfervations mufl be made on the* 
works o f thofe mafters \\ho 'arc moll eminent 
lor iiefi gnsj^and p-articula»*ly,on thole who jjave 
Ihewh a- good taftc in Dc'fign, lisch as thcCarac- 
dspand fomc of their pupils, \yho,. though they 
migKt haye had. occafion to reprefent ; for in-'.' 
fiance, Rfionecut according to ail the nicety ofart, 
yet they -certainly woti|d'h'ave mac.e it with bro- 
keh-anglcs.-Ja delignis ebfiyjriled -all that part of 
painti^ig which' jerv«s to'Mctcrmiiic thc*forn|'; 
of andj-althpu^i this part i> inte['ar- 

afile vyich'llights' and'.{hades, yet it is particular- 
ly' uftderffee*^'! of .foiths?*’ which are the ends. 
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and laft parts which we fee of bodies. This 
part is compofed of two others "which are prin- 
. cipal, - that is to lay,, of the knowledge of the 
' proper form of a thing, and, the manner t-f fee- 
Mg it. The fccond Teems to belong to-optics, 
which, in painting, is comprehended in per- 
fpective, a part of optic j and the firll, as to 
human bodiesj and thioie of all animals, de- 
pends onaftatomy } and in other bodies, from the 
knowledge of their proper forms, it is impreffed 
on the rnemory by means of geometry. We 
mnft however obferve, that pidlorial geometry, 

. 'for file painter miift not know the rcafons of 
the, forms to make them with a fre^ hand, and 
; by the eye, as ii would bfe to no purpofe to 
^ know geometry as well as Euclid, if one can- 
cot delign one’s figures without compafics and 
.rule j and this Is acquired orrly .by a habit 
contra^ed by teeing - with precilion and exa^t- 
nefs . Thi s is the fundamentak bafis of Dcfign , 
without wljich the painter '.will never he able 
to do what he knows .theoretically ; for, as in 
paititing we mull exprels thq forms, wluvh 
,^cc in nature, as tlity 'prefeut themrdves fo our 
light, and as .the beauty cf fornis depends on 
that little more or lefs which -determines and 
rkeides their charaftcr, fo by a Uttle.niorc or 
IcE op.e gives or„.prelcnts a; clear knowledge 
pf tlx; form.‘=. Therefore, .vfrhoevcr withes to 
ei^cel.ni Dolign, rhufUfy^p thc,lu-iJplfice,.obleirve 
:t|lbc form of the body*%e mjc-ansto dra\y,!«and in 
.the fccond, the maimer in^ which it p.refent^it- 
fblf to our view'- of body 
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Iv'iongs alfo tliQ proporiion of ‘its parts, which 
is that analogy they have- among themfelvesi 
and is commonly .called Proportion, Of this 
/liall ihakc a fepaHte' chapter wheji I come to 
Ipcak of the proportions of the human body 5 
therefore, i fhall only fay for the prefent, that 
• in every entire bt'idy there is a gencral charac- 
ter, that is ' to fay, ari entire .. body *is com- 
pofed of either iquare, triangular* or round 
forms; and although thefe forms be varied in an 
infinite number t)f wav*^' yet they will always 
preferve that character which nature has .given, 
tiiem, and whiclv dilHn'guiihes them. There-'' 
fore rhofe'-ivho wilh to feelc heauty in deilgn, 
mull cbnfider well tlje' ch'aracfteriftic form of 
each body, and give a clear reprefentation of it 
in . their yiT'ork, without 'mindihg acchicutai 
minutiai; nor yet’ ohiit any ■ thing ‘ever lo 
final!, when it lerves to the conftrvidion of the; 
body. When *1 ■ fey minlitiar, I mean accidental ' 
things ; .as' for iiiftance, if a ttnned body had 
•by accident a thick, of round mufclc, a> may 
bv the freduent life of J'uch .r part, or 

i ‘ t 'i • ■* K* 

thremgh the cornpfe1tK>n, or Umie circumirancc 
.ofthe health of theper^bn, the painter lunh not- 
imitate it, but on' the contrary, lie muft fnp- 
polc that 1 1 C man is unitbrra in’aliliis jx-rt-, in 
order that jc rria^- not tnterriipt ihc e-cncral i;r- 
telhgence which he ilieans' to give cif the figure 
of a tanned" -man. , 7'ne -'fame thing 
•wit{v*a-ll.rong, light, fat, young, or’ old man. 
Witch ever in a. body of a determined ehar.;(fl:cr 
thdreii},i« Iptnc; part',- alfhbngh hsfautiful in thi 
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extreme,) of a form and chara<3:er different from 
the greater part of the (ifther members which 
lompofc the whole, it ^rpuld be a monffruofUy 
,to interrupt the ^neral of the charader 
of that body. 

Befitles, it is ncccflary to be attentive not to 
change, upon any account, the .character j form, 
or proportion, Which hetture has given to. any 
l>ody whatever^ or Rny of its parts ; therefore, 
for inftance, a mufclc miift never be reduced 
to a fquaro or roundi^drm, fince this would be 
chailging nature and her determinate laws, and 
departing from probability: one may, however, 
give fuch a part or mulllc more or Icfs length. 
In the .fjnae manner if ‘Nature has made one 
thing large, and anqthelr finall, they muft never 
be made equal; apd mtfph lels the great fmall, 
or the fmall great. What Tfay of the general 
.^idea, and the chara€tet \>f q whole fi^ire, I 
mean alfo of the. fqnare forms^ or of others;; 
but I do not pretend therefore that we muft 
change the proper form- of the mufcles, 
the parts, but if that ’mufejc is by its- nature 
round, its facings muft be made fmall, or its, 
i'quarings the more angular; a,s.all the other 
murdcs arc fo, withouf however cealing. to ap- 
pear round in comparifpn with tlw reft, which 
are of another hgurp.i-. i - • ■ 

In what ''refpqfts- th^ forip.?,' it is alfo necef- 
t'ary Vhe painter fhpuld 'cbnlid<T that, fcare'e 
any ...bodies . arc perfebUy-t -iipgolai:, :br jpor-', 
fcdlly round, and^, that; the*. v;3^iatipni§ of;^.hefe 
forms caui'c a'^cerrain^eftedi In^ paintings wnicb 
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lues^ nil idea. of motion, flexibility, and of 
tife. Each line has within itfelf die property 
of exprefling a quantity of the body which Ur' 
circuniTcribes i a», for inft^nce, any draight 
line gives an idea of extenfibn, or hardnefs i 
the curvei on. the contrary, give; aii idea of 
flexibility,} the elliptic^ placed horizontally* 
reprelents. tender "andi moid bodies^} thole in 
the form of an S giv e an idea of.Iife j and thus 
the other lines, according to the (hflerent man- 
ner in which they are employed, and tlic place 
they are in» liave a clifFcrcht meaning. • • 

Much might be did if I vviflied to fpeak of 
all the cafo, in wliich a particular obfervation 
is requifite in each form, and of all diat oc- 
curs in painting j however,! fliall content my- ; 
lelf withobferving, thatforcihortenings mufl: be ■ 
avoided, particularly in beautiful objeds, which 
do not fuffer^that alteration of forms, which 
forefliortcning 'produces ; for a member, or a 
part forefliortencd, is fubjed to a point of view } 
and if that is quitted* it appears fall'c or dc- 
fornietl. 

in. 

Of Lights and Shades. 

'That part of painting which is called Cliife 
Obfeure, or more properly the art of lights 
and lhades, is of kinds, like all the other 
parts »of painting ; 'that is to fay, one necef- 
laiyi and Amply tr«Ci and the other probable, 
or lJefore^ ipoakiug of the 
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particular rules of lights and fltades, it w*ill be 
ueccffary to make thu follow ing obfervations, 
;f'. If there were no light, all bodies woykl be 
‘<Urk. 11 . Air-iSflmals intermixed with, ex* 
rtnuicous bodies. III. Light, in, falling on a 
l^dy, rcalccnJs^ and produces. -what is called 
reflexion,^ OF reverberation ; ;and thi^ happens 
more or. lofs, according‘as the body is frhooth 
or rough. IV^ All convex bodies, rcflcdl the 
rays of light according to their being more or 
lefs curved, as if they' were rtfleited from the 
cetiife, of that form ; and the concave unite 
them .in the fpot where the centre of their 
curve wQuki be. V. On *110 fmpt?th and flat 
body light be feen, eScccpt where an angle is 
Ibnhed cc^ual to the line or d‘.e viliial ray of 
the perfon who looks atithe laid body. VI. In 
rugged and coarfe bodies, which have, a rough 
'’"and porous furrace, each of^ they" particles h 
Jifevertjiclefs more or lefi fliining, and theit 
%ht I'cems more dilated, for tlie rays arc re- 
fledlcd on all lidc.s furface, but (m ac- 

couKjt of .tlieir ■ lin;*l]^^. tly.y arc ^ahnoft loft 
in.. air, ai;d fo form atrtple, • but weak 
light..' . i ' 

i Thi.s ])art of painting is that wdiich gives it 
mold brilliancy when , well uuderftood. ' ThiS' 
is what renders a form calicr to be underflood, 
foj: the out'iine is only a kind df particular fee- 
tion ; and a globe without- lights and fbades 
c’iiufo'S: the elFcdt of a dilk.,- ' ' .* ■ 

After linear P^rfpe^ivei' ^^t^,and fhadeswia 
thij part \yhich contributes i^oftifofoakclbSdies 
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ippear railed, ajad of various and diftin^l forms., 
Ae- ial perl'ped:ive has allb a Ih&re iii the parts, 
of light.* and lhades ; and here ic is nceeflarv to's 
mind, that in nature there is lbarc.e' any perfect ' 
angle, and. her anglcvS arc only fmall curves, 
which, end in two lines that, widen' theipfelyes. 
Therefore, the painter who undcrftartds rightly 
the art .of managing lights and iliadC-s, tnuft get 
rid ot' geometrical angles, whicfii lead him to a 
great hard'.ne'r. Such aiVgles can only fulc 
Ibme outlines that are very much enlightened i 
however, none mulbbe made decided, nor with 
a tint thatj^is truly luminous, hut with a half 
tint, liuce it is inlpoiliblc that the line which 
falls on the angle of a body, can rcfie< 3 t by an 
equal angle to our eyes from flic lail extremity 
of tlie outline ; and ."if light were to produce thu 
eded:, we. Ihould ice the whole objedl dark, 
and a very Weak "light in' the outline : this cal^ 
mull 110^ be fuppofcd,-;and if it were t» he, it 
would , not produce at^^eafuiy, for it lA ’ould 
the bright»jfji^fi|^(Hobjcd. 

\Yc mult morcoyi^^IjSP^cr, that all bodies 
being in part, or ihrlEfi^^puUd of their furfacc 
fmooth, they- refled ' a'lpart' of the' rays, and 
ting® again the nearcil atf with a light of their 
ovvif-colour. I'havedaid all. this only with tlic 
intention of perfuadlng ftuddits dpt outlines 
ought to.be foft arid gentk, and that if j\ e fee 
foritteihi nature whi< 3 h appear fharp, it ariic ^ iioiu 
the enlightened bodies being inflnirdy dillin- 
gaiijlied from the. that' 18 iujt enlightened, 
and ’fiilt both Jirc' cither tjueligh;s oiMcaUbik- 
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nefs ; wiilcli.doos not happen^n .painting, as Iian 
been faid before;. . 

'*» If we, cqhfidcr the light which, is in the 
contour of. a hgulre, comparing it. wifh that 
which is ' in the centre ftill more railed to our 
'eyes, we lliall alway&find two or three degrees 
dificreiiccj Tlierefore the pidnter inu.%4o the 
fame, by pitting a, third colour in- the contour 
to maintain the, relief. Sorhe. eminent painters, 
in order to obtain ,at once both thefe effcclsj 
have made the juft degradation in the principal 
body that is enlightened, and have .given it for 
a ground an ohjoil that is dark and obfeure by 
nature. . This has been . dpnc repeatedly by 
Correggio. Therefore,.. whoever wiflies to pro- 
duce an ‘efted of true .- relief painting., or 
drawings, muft. pfevitMjfly exaraint what, 
ftreugth he can glvc to., tlie.form-.and the pof- 
y'^.urc of the body, which. he gropofe to repre- 
feiit, and immediately ..he - is td* coufidcr what 
direiftidn the ray of d>^t|:|kes rcl^ive to the 
horizontal line Jorins with the 

obje^J . This"; obleia^Hjp^r fer ye him to'tin- 
derftand the itru^obj^s, as 

well as to .iniagjhe^^^-.objeifts he doe3;nqt 
lee. He niuft:.the^^^hfider ho^ an objedt 
to be placed, whethieiT-it be- Hat or round, that 
it may receive more light, ^nd refiedt it back to 
the eye under an equal angle. ...Thofe confi- 
derations muft be had in ol^erying the plau.^d 
elevation of bodies. . 

The lights, .or 4iimInoq^;ho4i^s which 
make ule of in, painting, are. thte^ : tl]|^^Surt, 
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Fuc, Air.* ofteo employs the 

laft two ways ; the one is called clofe light, 
and thji^ther open lijjhc. CIolc liglit mult be * 
n as if it were aiiolher' new' luminous 

body of the llze of the wdndow through which 
the light comes, and as if/it^were alio at the 
lame dillance. This light la almoil rtfie^lcdl 
light f for, although the lull is on the oppofite 
fide out of thewindov/, yet dicsc comes fome- 
thing of his pcrfeiS light, amfconfliutly ; foi 
which rcafon the palntei^ mull choofc iuo light 
fiom the North. The open light ‘of thtf air '' 
without fun i'> likewise of two kinds : tht|^one 
when the llui is cioude-h and it, light picict', 
thiougb-, which produce'? a weak ^koi net's, 
but however always come? fiom ’"heio the 
fun h ; the othei when the Iky is lerene, and 
oh)e<5ts that ate m*the ihnde itccivc liaht from 
the ambient,^ air/; and th^ lijht IcciUu to fallV 
Vciiically on them. If a verj i emote, oh evf 
keeps the fun's ujs from another, the light 
which, it tilth gives is^di* the weather wci * 
cloudv. ^ - 

OT the light of the fun itfi If, it i, alntod 
UiSfiKs to fpeak, it being impof to imitate 
it Will 1 fliall only hy, that the fuw', li ^ht 
admit^ no other degradation thin the polinoM 
of the body whichupt'elvcs it. Thv. hg’it I'^oiu 
hre toiluws rult of.thj ^^Infe h_hr, 

ds fipfcc being to, bft/Ct^h^cred dvv s i* ui,l 
ir^ to its fize j "and the^maUtf the h ht iSh 
the greatc r will it^'dcg^si'Uti^n’he. The Hgh*- 
of’oppu Ar'ix the molt u4f<3V<" ’"ible tor i 

Vox in r * iuinn. , 
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piintct> on Recount of s!l the body of the air 
being equally ‘enlightened. Shadows are loft 
' ^heO the lunjoiotis body is ftnftl, that to fAV» 

^8 than the enh^tened, and the giedceit 
of this will bedepiived Of light, anafheihadow 
which it piodnces in other obje(fts>wiU keep 
widening as they from the ol^dl which , 
ciufes thepn^ Tte fhadow of md^''bod^c^ 
which recenc, light from a window *gieatv.i 
than thofc bodtes,’* will become always nar- 
lower, and be loft Iboucr or latter accoiding to 
the f\/c oftthe light. The bodies which art in 
the open light without lun» have haxdly any 
fhaJaws, and only cauft a vpiy fmall pr!\ation 
of light to thole objertSfWhlch are near them; 
for the whole air is fhU of a difpcrfed light 
The light of the fnn is of aft equal force ou all 
lidcp, and lhadows follow the diteiftioii of the 
y^body w hich produces t^m. ^ If js allb nccel- 
fn y to cojifider, that ftiadows ate never entirely 
df ftitule of light, and that they aie dark only 
in fompau^on to another gruiter light. Th e 
r t> s v\ hji-h come our eye? by ^hc reSeHion 
of an enhijlitcned body, da^i/fc oui eyes, io 
that tht\ .-onfound thofc obje<ft& which are tft 
a kf-> light. If that leffer of^dight, 

w Inch we call fiude'in cbmpariftin to tho-ghater 
liglit, Ijccoineo umvei*fi|Llttfi|^aacloUc1 covdrs 
tiic fun en.ircly then lee the fame 

bodn -s cLar and diftin^v^bjMSh' ftemed fhadyd^ 
becaute there i. nol longer light which 

das^Ied us.^ The lame tld^g.^'^mppcnb when 
v|^ keep off tfttf 'light witlf oOt.^Uflad iq, pidfer 
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to iee'’ <3a(rfc bett«sf> and whea wc ap- 

proach bodies ^at not n>u©|i cnlightefleti 
wc dift^guifb them bemufej^e lighf 

is ifito*^ip^^»i>etwecft \is ixsdies, and 

our ^gbtii hot daz^ed thei'ohjT* thence'^ 

the pamtec n^ft thit^* ftcar Qbjedts are , 

diftingiiiO|shUf alfo'ip. therefore ^ 

he imtii not make^thpm as 4®*“^ fht- : 

dows which are at a g^al^,dipitrj^e, and which ’ 
arc ioA in^i oolonr ituxed^vi^a light and cluk- ! 
nefs, almoA blue, on account of ealighten- 

cd bodies -whkdi in air interpoAd t^c- 
tvveen onr eyes and* the dark ptaee. FinaUy, the 
oeual perjfpet^ive miSA'be okferved, which lus 
it's* rules as the linear in what rcipc'ds the di- 
minution of the Ibfco of Hght;> and rhilr'.* 
Let us for injftancd ilij,ipofe a courfc of Iquaic^, 

1 palm eich, placed in pprJpedlhc, on the firft 
.1 iigurc, and m th® ^ecohd and third Jikewifc; 

I fay, that if on account of dn prjAindt)- to the 
point of didaace^tbo Refund row diminiihct. by 
n dze of theh*A, thethnd will not - 

diminiflibya'IbMrthofthe.recdlid, ♦uid theoiheis 
the Junior they are from the pjes o1 the be- 
liohl^r ^ they yary horn ctdi otLei. 

’hapi^ens in aeiKil 
'pcrlpecBves for^ yie*htA to tl e lecond 

lij>ur(^ tlW di^ta^ence, Ijotn the 

l^cofidvto the t!>jr<b^h^e* 4 ^l.be‘lcl^, and^he 
will he-gjtwa^^s, fl^lsr, ai wc obferve 
In inpuutains ^ diftanec. A 

hoVte,w’hich hi the 

ftiv’ugtli'bf /ig»is‘ ^rid iliadessf arid lia? from 
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anbtli^" liJkclt'a ■iTiUe'm'ffevehQe'j/ to if \Ve fee 
,a toWii liftcem miles bffV t^'feufe which is- a 
^ile^lafther differ* almbft dJotKing from Qitef^iike 
it in the tbSrvn j^^tihti -the fami? 'ha»|fen^ 
fwo hiHV ihat''afc i^n;> at'.-a I., 

do not think tt ri^flar^ h<?r‘c„tso' gi^^oa' fciehtliic 



degradation 
frorirthe 

be a degree of diftcrihi^'; froifr the to 



Tiiedeg-radaTidh will l^.gi^ater of'lefs, accord- 
ing a> the fhthing'^hddjr is nearfer,- pc/fiirthfcr. 
* If near, thfe. d^gradsi'tori will' bd ftrong,* becante 
the firll objms W'3i retjeike” a?. greater quantity 



:ora^. alwa\ s more i6qn'^V>-'iaild of ijc leflcr angle 
as they go from the point^^f yiciw : and when 
fome Oiining" body ;isyyetyt ^ like ' the fun , 
then the ray's” are ialmoii isn^heJf^jmd difier’"{o* 
llcfle ill alt the •iiiijface'' of me Wi^id'enlli^itenddf 
at o'rtcc, that>he'<hffcrehc(r is irnpefoeotiblie^to 
igat; C 

In geut;ral/th'erfe^'afe‘t'^tf.'^c^ . 

the niofl intehle; lights ioIBVlhfeir’hw'ce, aiw^b^ 




very Weal$,.&f aodjhadesj >fbr if itis fir- 
ifom- the UgKt,- and; jaeaf bur, c|es, the ^qr^l-, 
ekawiffs will be veiy ;)yea.kV/ limits 
be . feajaVitb ' precifion and kbJcarii^sj,;. asVWr 
eye«;.!feii^inw, •,;tbey. .. tbe%'pk)iiit 

where ttetilBjfehg ^ijody. is^.iipread. Btif; wjheii 
.in., obied^is,;ttear--thi ;^rom du^ ' 

eyes, the' general ;iy&i be,ftrbng,’^bwt -its 
ftrcn'gth will "be.-'fpr^d and. cc^nfulcd in the 
mala of clearaejfe j ■ fjr, that Ught- beiug as only 
a point iii • 

^.thc aifbb&reit homes tojour 
eves. ' -'The 'fe^b,appens,.wi,th .ihtadows, fince 
thole of .,b(4ie8 nb^. om‘.ltgbt..mnj[l bo lighter, 
and thee Iwdies wftl: appear, .darker; and in; 
places' where .ligbts:cftn';pcnht:me, ,thc*(liado\\'s 
will be.ftKsnger* decided. On 

the ge^hfkiVfliadb^^^^ of bbject.s 

diflaht*' ■bh'''4arker but tlic 

. ftrong^f'^atid-jfih^^i^-^ mull, bo con- 

fufaJ'in.'thee^ncral fliadb, unull a quarftity of 
air is interpofed,’?'. which .weakens the darknefs 
of the (hades,: ghd finally t\yi colour Iil<c\\ ilb. 

..Wb mnit'aifdconfider that lights and fliulc-s 
ypniUtutcyhiA iwrt of paining which cspl.titis 
4 ^c ,fbrnM?jiaid,. the.mcaps^ by which, i.n a tl'.t 
and as dotaehed, 

^4di1i',fel,ief.:liB^ies.icaii havq.only- three kinds 
,0f ..fpfms,’ feeing compoied .pf ■ furfa«cs, citiior 
ri^f,^ cufyedj'br of 4 niXl;ihophr. The i igbt can 
oiijy bb of .one kin^ .} 'but the. curved njay be 
■policavc, or.;,C(in^i..and.,the mived arc ti\e 
piOll varied. -.vlf> therefore,. ‘the* art of lights 

'■I 3- 
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and fliadf*s fefves to explain the forms* if ib, ne- 
cofi'arptro'cenfider, that ,c;di^reS; mud: have no 
anglef that is, :iio diverfity of degree of reflec- 
6oia-' ’ Therefore' thoie 'wn6.fcelj.,,to 
lights ■ and' fhade/ fucU forms,. *hv»it obi^ryci 
‘|:hat from, {the fitudticuidf' the ‘half 

tinj, and^^om, {and '^d'm fhade 

to reflexion, fhere/muffbe no total^ of 

tints, but /the degf^datim; fpufl: precede im- 
perceptibly more or lefsi' atiiorduvg , to 'the na- 
nire of the ctirve which it reprefents. Angu- 
lar bodies, or tht^cfp^nipoied' of .irt^^ lines* 
whihh is the famc^, ought to Hdye theirdights 
and fhades .of ’fepai^te tints : like" jtheif^ 
whole forfuni, ■chaai'ges rbfe'Mircjflioh inftanta- 
neoufly. . Mixe^ ^ bodies ■ be alfb mixed 

with thefc kinds of lights aiid’fltadeS. , : 



* Of Colour^ , . , 

The art of colouring' 'is f hat pa’rt whicHrT^ 
painting, ferves '‘ndt onjy ,lp. r|pr<^nt Amply, 

the univerfal appeawnce of coloured bodies* 
but nlfo to niake rhe'^'behdJder^^pPV'^^^jh^^ 
ju;ial and particular qualitiea/rW^ifof. inched*, 
if they are hard,' mdlAj; -^dryy 6t{;hii'xed ■''nitU'.{ 
other qualities. r Th&JhiJiten^s" are/ dhe 
lufore^rnentioued’cbloa)rf,.?^\yhite;'-,y<‘iloW, fed* 
blue, and black. '^Hie .fecpndary cdlourif, of 
firil: tiilfs mixed frbmf hem,/ i-areotbige, green, 
purple, grey, $nd‘br6wn i: and csich of thele 
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colouft is .compffqd .of .tv^^^ priniary ; 'liut if a 
third be'scldeti, it Idfei all'its , ’ 

y^atgrc has gived us two kindsiof colours 
the i^rif^rent .daxk» and th’e*diaph^ou5 light. , 
dark opa^u^j, colours, as/Jal^^^ 
assure* iVi^fy^n^K*; : ahd^,,^ of ..th^ , lame 

kind > but,;tirefe cah :Aeyec;a^iv:e a,i^.th§ opacity... 
made wlidi the jtr*in.irpkrehtif .siThe Vdi 
between a tianlpatept and an opaque body i?*, 
that the rays. pf..di'ght eritep and pafs through 
the tranrpajeii]f:; b^dy, nd^. dp they .liop, or are 
they relieved, pn’dls iuf:^cfe| as. happens in«thc 
opaque — * A bddy- of^piixed parts., ojpaque- and 
diiiphandus,^. r,edeiv,e,s-i-the:.'ray5 of light, but 
part of them remain. ’ dn^ the 'Surface, ^and part 
enter it and, cW^fr-tlr^ ,bod;V v.-ith a 

(hare of light* f. which then ca'ufc in it lev’cral 
colours, according as repeated an gks of light 
arc formed. .Wh^refthe.ifurfaee is imperfectly 
'enlightehed,s We perceive, by’ its trar.lharcc.cy 
thoic interhal;'pdftsr.l^rom which 'light cannot 
be rcfiedted 'tp bhr. eyes*,- and . tlicrct ore it ap- 
pears opaq^juc;' on cotttxary*. where the i'ur- 
Jfiice .d> diveiicd.biTniys ftf i%ht, we ice tJiro>.;:;h 
itptltats light wdikdi is-^ ip t!ic body., and 

etieteides, the- liveiiiiers of the coio ar . 

.rhe mrijerth^ painting. When 

Cclcar cplpur is:ji>u on a dark,- it 

duns- it, andji},^lkes it,'gtey;/cu. the eontrarv, a 
dark poK'nir laid on k h^ht.^ixcrcafcs its biiirc. 
Fur the pre<;^dm^‘, reaibns .-a; femidiaphanous 

. bodv never apptav§ipi-a.^ufe,cbiour ax i.'.e en- 

liglucd partf’ byt iiv ^that w'hbre the rays O! 
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light h;avc pcneUatcd iij wid\ottt, tlic 

lurft^p enlij^htencd. Hence bbiervxs 

. in ordc^ to* repreient delicate coniplexibns, 
bvid tints rjhift bp fieely .tantplqxed, in a 
figure of fuch a , complexitmi - p ^e^g ts^muil: 
he'-emplbycd only in tnofc 
is drawn over the „bones;, for-thOie bodies being 
in thertifolvtfs white,' ai?d.the Ihin franiparent, 
the light paii*es fh<ongh, gtfd’is received by the 
body which is'nn^^r. When the light is very , 
Ih'ong - in thofe pla'cce ‘,.wher<> under the Ifcin 
tb ..re is Ibtrse fplid' -fat, it aiihemakes nearly a 
pure tint j mciihing mo rp or I'efeto yrcen. ac- 
corciing as. '.that ifat-.is pawder. in rfiole place's 
covered by the whihi llckr-f In parts that are 
iiioifi, t he tint - takes adbiilfh i^c ad: ; the' faiTie 
tiling happen^ when th(^- blood covered by a 
white ihiu lufficiently ;t]nck-',>to prevent the 
light from piaffing: 4^ 

'nwke llio blood appear red j-'ffir’yicn it per- 
^fonr.s'the rlHce of a l)ta^k'^hG<iyi the- 

while which palTcs over ki not Being perfcdlly 
toinpaci, appears- Id ue/fr.'.Whbn .the hlood'^is" 
only eoveicd by a trantjwrijht'f>ell{cle, ip ap- 
pears ie<l ill the fur.face,''and-'-\yhen.the' fldn dae' 
interfected by very rufi^dif" , 

or it Italics ov<n*hnoift''plac^s/'dt'i^bccafibns 
purple t ini:. ■' ; ■ ■■ ~J'> •: ■■;C' 

By all Idiaic laid, tilh;iiow>« the- reaffiris of^ 
the different tihtiwhicK'arfcifeon bn the hnnVan. 
body may be accoi^ted .6>r>y and oiic may tee 
Ikjvv much cr.e pug^t varlerv 

wlach diioovere’-itli^ propcr' tjb^ilyof each part. 
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Wc fnuft ' therefore ohlcr vc in , general, that ■ 
when the ii|>per forface is deafer hy its naturiB 
than the body which ,is' luider it, it^Iways 
peara with iiark particles, thst js , 

to <^n':!the contrary,’^: if the!i fuTr ; 

tiice is by of a tint’ darker' Hiah 'Att 

body under it, tfieii' the tUitfe: biecoi|ie J>Ui-eri" 
and more traiilpafeati^thaa'.lf It h^d under a 
body equal in darknei^, Wl\crever .'flefli ij- 
covered by.>i thick "Ikm, it.inuft' bc lefs varied,- 


to C(n-^a' perf^ily-l^iie bther which is unde**, 

Ju the chaptcr>pqviights mid fli^des, I juo- 
mifed to teach thei’itiaiVnyr ' of inaking ihadows 
appear hiore true. thuhltHcy, gene rally are'; 


I IhaH here' bcgih'to fpeak with the 
fanie order of nature, on the cotoure of lliin- 
ing bodies'. -What light is in. itldf, is one 
among -the inrtait)‘^,thihgs j-yhich remain con- 
cealed behind dial 'yfcil 'which keeps i’loni the 
mind;? , of all; men' the kndwledge of tlic iiril: 
principles. ’Wi’ Ihali -t^efefoio a>ntciit our- 
ielves witJ^Jpeskihg pfltfe ftffec'ts, as far as wc 
can .ifompuhc'nd'^Wfehi by expciieuec. It is 
prpliablei that' has ho colour w hatever j 

^ •..diatc 



tihtin it reaches m\t ligHli If thetTu.tt!fr4hrough 
which fiialitis,' 'hh’vyhtch furrounds i.; 

nii.tcd .vith be and iti liriail 

.][uantit V , ' the; iiulit*i5' clearer ■ and lefs. riM;',cd, 


4nd*rcctis'cs mofy pledtifuliy tlfe firll 


TCC. 
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of colours; Avhich is yellow, , and. pleniufulJy 
alfo the fecond degree of colours, w'hich is 
;Q»^nge'} then it admits red; finally, it receives 
blue,, and is loft, in darknefs. . Frj^.thcfe 
caufes arife the different cplo.j^s^f Ih^ing 
bodies. ■ Thefe, whether hattlflnor artihcraJ, 
' |!;ive their colour to the bodies they fliine uiionj 
and thfe moye .times the luys of the faid light are 
remedied and r^frac^ed, the more they augment 
their colours. That which receives light firil 
is air,: and muft therefore be necellan'ly tinged 
with its colour; and the’ thicker the air i>', the 


more it will be tinged. If the painter obl'ervc-? 
this well, he will avail himfelf of k much for 
the ^racr</df the, piHurevfincc it gives him an 
op])oituiuty of fuppofing a y hiverfal tiiit, w^ich 
is mixed with all t he ’ colon r.^ .more or Icfs, ac- 
cording to the quantity which ;, he .wifhes to 
iuppofe of this.tmged'air intk;pofed between its 
objeds. He muft rhoreovx^f cdhfiderj that re- 
rellet'^fon not only brings y ttb it the colour of 
the body firfl eniiglueped,' hut'hlfb part of thc.^ 
colour of the lighi;.^;^ahd .‘^i6 is alfi?^ an advan- 
tage in comjjofingthc pldlufdi iud is - 


colour of a ' 

amine v, hither b(>dics''arc coloured by nature; 
or I'.ythc forrrjs'.ba wl^ch ‘tf)c .rays of light 
makefneh an ,appefatfd$,^'^lyr|Jainter nuifl con-^ 
hder eax'h body as'if it;ti:adm itfelf that colouy 
’ wc he in it; 'The ruibn wlu'th renders, if u- 
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fible to -US {DecauTe thc body , receives the 
Uglitj that is to_ lay,’ being placed To, that the 
rays of light ftrike ks furface;* the more per*> • 
penditfCtWly they fall,' the lyorc Hght they re** 
cciv«^^.‘*^Mbeca:yre' the body is placed fo that 
■~nie npah it, may refledb 

with an equal angle to our ii^t» The^ bpdy 
which receives the light forms a lliirung init- 
rov i and on the fpot where we fee the light 
ftronger^ more rays are colleCled, and are tinged . 
with a colour like that .of the lliining body. ' 
I£ the body which receives the light be dia- ' 
j>hanouSj, and. of . a. fmooth iitrface, we fliould 
lee the light only^oa a point-; but if ir he 
rough and porpus, ’.we.fee the light f'p.read {>»* 
the reaf’ons given in the chapter on '.i d 

fhadcs. In, that porofity, light is reflc»'tc-d fj\ in 
one })artic}e to another, and therefore w e tee 
its own colour more than that cf the light. 
Where the ray htlls in the finallcli angle oit ih.c 
part of the colour of tlie Ixxly fs lod, 
and a tint is tformecl and compolal of davkncl'r 
and the colour of the body:,^ Finally, in iliofi: 

* placc3*wherc fhjP U'ght*pafle3 totally, Icoaulo 
it cannot ■ touch Itheni,* it would IcaVc ihe l-ody 
black if there were ni> light icatteivd in 
toe .aif, and 'if' the' luxly did iv -t receive any 
other rtfteffled light. Thi; lail light will b'e 
tinged either of tne'cdlouv cf th.e lliiniu^boJy, 
or of the body which eaufes the rellexion 


I mixed'with' its" oWn colour,' -and with that op 
the* light. Irhe deepeft fliadcs ought to be of 
the ■st'tdvur ^'f the: put of the gcncial harmony. 
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liccauife'.vit is:’fiipp.t»kcl- that tKe,air is ak'cajJy 
tingi^ Avith this ; and the iamevis nndcriftpod 
ail , the drapery, iiiid of alHhe . other, bodies* 

^ Therefore thofe v/ho wifti, to pahit flights 
of' bodies righfly as they afki ^rtfe^arly 
'flefh, Jtinft employ opaque iclStSmVif .^ind ini- 
pafte weji their painting, that it*ihay become n 
body fit t{) receive , the and retlcdl it 

, abundantly to rhe eves* - 

I have placed the colours in the Order which 
they iirifc from the Jighi, .bfcginnihg.. by vvhltc, 
;• yelVow, red-, - and? blue,, ■. ^dti evisn ' to bl -ick. 
'I'hefc mattcri?, • therefore; xylach are - in their 
nature apt to receive i.hc'- appearance . of 
white, or of yellow, , fought heccflarily '^O 
liavt: in tlicuifelves a portion of light, or that 
they he very a])t to rdfie4.t ,lhc rayaof light to 
our fight i and this cannot happen, but by 
means of a quantity of par^clesvthick, tx)m- 
poll-d, heterogeneous, * w itiumt, fbllowing'interfr 
tices, and deprived by thefe realbhs ‘ of. every 
kind of tranrparahey ; from, whence we/ ice 
that a glafs, which is in & nature uhiforra, is 
tor that re.ifon trardpardnlj^buk.lf it'be p6\md- 
ed and redifced to very fine.'pdiwder,, i,t;d$,,nLp. 
longer i van fpa rent; ahdfapp^ys j^^^^ 
hnjtiy adliially diaphan6u,s,;fucTi^,o|i, is* thHcid 
with it, bec.iufe thcii,it‘‘acquifcs? again .qiait 
it.s tra?npavcncy, 'on.,accouht\,of.- the. oily fuh- 
flanr^ v.dhi( li is' jintrodojgefl,- «wd. perfectly in- ' 
finuates itk-lf arnong its,%arcictc8, 'Ix ing unir. 
form and tran< parent; 'This I,, m general, the... 
reafon why oil gives a’dcrgiiri p:anlpar^^y tq’ 



colours, be<;atj{c beih|; ’of ;a Juan?^, fiibfbncei l 

vvhich inlinaates * and duvke'ii^^witlit.'Ut' beiiiig 
exhaled, i i leaves it pr-rticle*? amdagi-'thevolonisgi*: 

A;J[5h^ i.s diaphanous -when ithe light pai^'/ 
if ; on the fiirfaicej ' 4f 
fdur‘;is:, of nature, arKhbf 
particlesi fo that ma)ii^,y parti^es enter in to cytsTy 
’vjftiele of ics;ma^tX,j*l^itst:heh is called a. rich 
colour j and for that, realbh if rcquires^a great . 
quaintity of thefe colodrs. tb qiroduce .the f^e 
e^ebt which few; of th«^b boioure give \\ liich 
we <ran ' in . their, na- 

tiTTc ' merer c^mpofedj, of/detifej from whence 
one docs iK>t -mixV^b i«qch oil with jhefc a.; 
with the others, and the- light which llrikcs 
upon fuch bodies ;« reflebfed toijui light ► !>>' 

that is , clearly i§il^rred in what cewdids the 
traiitparency of colours, and that to paint \ e.ry 
oily will only . be pmjiidiclali bet iufe oils, 
after fomc tmif, are exhaled and dilTccted, and 


finally fliow' the colours that are undlr, .inJ 
which \y.ere'cdveTed bv the dcnfity of the oil : 
and Ibiuuch the move if iiv j^cginning.taf a p.unt- 
ing ^mc makes ufo of* light and rich cplours : 


ivndvthis n^s ^.deltroycd inany Ivaiitiluj \*-unt- 
“S^iias ORc.mightfee iii.mytny of the V'^uactiau 
■i^oou ■ the fir/| ' who’^S^Foduced very oily 
ipaiiithig, ahd pj^rticnlarty 'rintorcttc. U}- th< Ic 
means' many , pauitiui^of trio 

Carraccis have 'been dtllroj^edj anil for that 
icaloji, I tidvife-.psidt^'S\.m prepared 

\tith very .clear colduvs thu/ to avoid theiv 
, piWi>l^gs tvnaiiyg- ds^'k, Th-.f- V.e icc that 
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Tijiiiin^^Rabenty an<3 V^dyke ^id, wlio almoft 
Jointed *very li^U.tiy, availtag ho>vever 
clear pt^jiatatknis ; lo that their paintings arc 
Well conferred, and perhaps paore l^i^,than 
;thfcy wetec-’wheft fretK •- 

It ■ is'.rieceflary, therefor^, , wltp well 
with Colqur^. lint placed, 

follqwiix^ , jhe of^each form of 

all the' work that one 

goes Over the' j«.'hcii. one 
Ikctches it - is’ has to . think 
of tkc principal- of . a 
work j and. tnd i^i^ohd, 

more pijrtiadar atfehtidn^d .^^ch pSit,, obferv- 
ing no^ithftapding tO .iti^nfcahi thcjwork al- 
ways frorn .the'be^iiliibg With light, foft, and 
harinohious diits i that’ls tQ Jjay, of cinder co~ 
lour, to be ablc tlicn tQ merpfe, reinfm’ce, and 
revive at tihaes ih^VplaG^ '^colours which 
one, would wifBito i^aike mpit lucid, -. Proceed- 
ing tlic contrary ,eaiy; to' fall, into a 

crude dylc. '., Arthc;e4d,piii?workH)n miglit 
life rich cblpurs tO snakfe<lc^e light ji^etouchcs, 
and to- veil the fhade dfS^febjedlS, hearelP the 
fight j and this -lyiil.cdgdti^hHto 
to maicc the madp by .ime rea|i^‘' ' 

tlint tranfparent dolonrs Jel'^the' light 

pais in a manner t,hat..^^fiey^re^;Ppt.^pfH:^^ the', . 
fiirf^ce fo' ' 

tliat itf does not , appear but truly . 
fhady, although very^S'gl^-^--; In manner 

one might diiliuguffh t#o/mad&s of different 
tUfiance, although they he of thji fune 
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cpaqtic' cpl<i«rs, which,- in ; 

have the effedt of J.atermcdiate air. , ,It ; 



lure opiiqtte^ not .to hd p^iiitcd,:^isjh^!:'5, 

it now eac|i...,c©lo^ iti 

particular i ,'that, is, /^'the.fitn^iion, if ■ rec^lm 
bv roeans of diarc ohlcprf;^ . I wouid thcreferfit^ 
•begin by white, •^thite yjnVthe light remairts. 



, ot a'paiqtliig, , .-^he tint, ought to be 

tif bliis. to jjiake thti^lig’nt ap- 

pear ting^ by^ ^e-.imninuous body.* ’In the 
( bird tint due ought tobmix, a girey, Ibrnething 
rimed wit|i, the,colourpf.thc gcuerai harmony, 
obiemdng it iat^the lliade ; bur 

one ought to naikb the fefiexioas of thc^colour 
of 4upUcat.cd light* ' Ode flho.uld therefore cn- 
deaVoiir to avoid tbfj-tJCcafipns of muhing tire 
thadc? of a ,whitP;^efotbt;' shore obicurc tuan 
another lytipre doWiits ^re. iu their aature more 



inelia^igjtotJ'nj^ <if the ajfjrbaid coloui^y 
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tmlelsit be tor evident rcalous o£[bme rcfle^Hoii, 
This is a .general lailc for all bodies \vhic!\; are 
p^’nted, and -which ought always to preferve 
in the fliade the lame charaettTs wh^:h' they 
have- in the light.- 

Yellow B tlic niofl clear whiter 

Peidebr yellow is that which neither partakes of 
green or of golden colour.^ This colour, as loon 
as it iofes.part of its‘;ligl|tj lofcs alfo its beauty, 
becaufe it is in ittblf liicidj to the contrary, 
In the refledtiofts of ''^ifs’ proper colour it bc- 
coiijps very lively, bccaufe it receives the light 
voluntarily, and rcHecls it iVrohfC^y,' lince light 
always inc.lines to that cdlonvi and,, angnients 
ill its reflexions. Red .« the Uvcly co- 
lour, and enters in all colours. The inoft 

^ * a s I* 

pcrfedl is that which is atan equal didaucc from 
the golden and v inlet., This"col6ur is e-aflly cor- 
rupted in light, $. and . lhadcs, , but ' if it be 
mixed with yello-w li'glit, it'"ca{iiy receives it. 
Tin' ■ colour which makes rhoft brilliancvr 


and tnoil: flrongly by daV ; . but by night (I llull 
prcfjotly, 'g£\'e .niy.o^akVh'^) its fb.idcs b,.conie 
very dark, arttlh':c<'ei\ e with difti^uky' clic r^flec- . 


tioif', of other Colours. 

IJluc and aliiioft thed^. 

d<;'.;rce of clarkii^^.’ 

Jit : cit.:i. s gciVM-a}ly/pPrii0'.,fr^'^^' by th^bbifHir 

o f J iVi i he' 'th'Aitfcr, 

arc Tr,«?rc hcatititVil fe 

rcfdve 7rr.:c'e^f^'un^ of lidht,. 
It'-- fl.adtfs arc rnf^rc jiosveVshil, but arc eahly 
ftai’ic l. and ' »-lv-iSr.:'ily‘-re^riye ,.t!ie rede^'d.*'?.-!;* 
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of othrr coIouts, but is not cafiiy rcfledled to 
other bodies, it the light be not very liv;.ly. 
Black-, in paintuig, reprelents darkneis ; bat' 
when. It jjcceiv'es Tight it is » cafiiy tinged with 
thev'curoiii'' of light, and in the fame fhade 
quickly receive? the relicdtions of other co- 
lours. 



Of liar many \ 

• 

The ufe of the aforefaid colours liclr.ng-i to 
that part of painting which is generally, al- 
though, acaording.to my opinion, improper] v 
called Harmony. Harmony appertains to tlu^fc 
things which have mcafurc, be it of ri’'.tc, 
quantity, cxtenfion,^ or any other dimcnfion, 
that can prcklucc a corrcfpondcncc of one part 
■\v itli another*. To find then harmony in 
<-olours, it woulll fie ne ceffuy to determine ai'.d 
give a number to each colour j v/liich thing 
would be very abftrufe, and almoft imixtfiiblo j 
bt-canlc, luppofing that o'.v' would wilh to 
numl^er the dcgj-ecs of*tiic angles o.''rcfradbioa 
that the rays of light form in the prifm, it 


* Without prclcncling to oppofc this 02>iirT)n of Meni;s, I 
lu'jltrve uiere is true hannony in colours. A riy of light tan 
c-infc in our optic ncm? a itrong or . ’A'tiak aro’ 

anoth', r r.iy ran at the ftonc time protiucc anotli tr '.. L r *' 

trraperates ami moderates the firll> fo that either of tWf: hu# 
kntatioiyi will be (^:>metjm^s iri itlclf alor;''‘ difagrceejhic, hv 
bratiDg our organs snore orjleis than is ry, vet -vi I h .ve *i 

gcod cflcdl :ogother, the oile convtlir.g l-ie cxccfs jihI u.-uir-, ui 
OJthcr ; as two fivunus in a feri.'iM \ ropjriivr r...i 4 ’r" 

that graterfu! «ndg winch is wllc-d 




K 
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would be an immcnlc ftudy, and at the fame 
time it would alienate from a [Tainting, and lie 
_ ufclefs to painters. A painter therefore ought 
tT> conlldcr that that which wc call harmony 
. is not properly ferVing of this mctai^C/^o de- 
nominate in our art that whi|jh m Italiat^■one■ 
calls accordot which produces in painting the 
fame effed: of harmony in mufic. Suppofing 
that harni«ny has that ^eit in mulic. which is 
commonly attributed to it, the fweetnefs and 
acutcnels of colours will depend upon the na- 
tural cffefl which they occafion to our light, or 
iu The optic nerves. The moft clear colours 
have more force than the moft obfeure, becaufc 
their luminous rays, ftriking the v*i*ual nerves, 
caufe in, part the fame effect of a direct light, 
hy filling all the internal of the eye with light, 
occalioning by much force a painful lenfition 
to the eye. Obfeure colours have not this 
effect, bccaufc they do not refjedt all the rays 
of liaht with the fame force.- Clear colours 
being then the moft apt to give fenfations tc 
our eyes, they ought* to be employed where it 
. is required that the eye of the fp««£tator lixc: 
itielf, and may oi)ferve and feel that that is the 
part which the painter has wiflied to indicate 
as the moft principal and noble. If the fenfatior 
ought to be fbft, a.s in graceful fubje<fts, it i; 
ncceflaiw to keep the light of the fpe£tator a; 
long JfWic can in that feiifutlbn, and that h( 
might lotb it by degrees/; that is, that frorr 
tlic clear colours it fhould ^afs to the lialf tint 
.and not to the obicurcj^ agd from thence ty 
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obfcure, and gradually to the moft obfciire, 
without, however, ever rapidly paffing from the, 
obfeure^^o the very obfcure. ,To the contrary, 
if the fuhjcvft be of a harfh nature, 1 ‘uch ought 
to be'*aIfo the choice of the effefts of the paint- 
ing, operating in a contrary manner to the an- 
tecedent. ^ 

Pure and brilliant colours, which h*ave more 
force than dead colours, ought to’ be employed 
m the moft noble part of ^ painting, and ufcd 
in greater or lels quantity, according as the 
fubjedt is required to be lively, fofr, 01 melan- 
choly Every colour can be tempcraied hy 
white and black, putting them in a manner 
u hich leaves few parts illuminated, becaufc 
•n ihadc cverv colour deijeneratcs and be- 
-omes dark. Red ahvdys remains harfli when it 
is' ufcd pure; unlefs in painting velvet of a rich 
colour, which* mitigates its nrudenefs, and 
caufcs the rays of light not to rcflcdl with fo 
much force to the eye. It is llkewifc irccef- 
fary that a painter ftiourd qbferve of what 
mture thy colour of die general harmony ; 
becaufc fuppoftng it be redddh, he ihould em- 
ploy a red colour in the figures of the iccond 
and third ftage j and he will be able to place 
•blue in the fitiiation iieareft to the eye, and to 
proceed inthd fell, with the fame reall)nin.g«* in 
cafc the general tints be different. It is very 
"tcldom however that red makes the general har- 
•.oaonjt, becaufe that is* tlije etdour wliich moft 
relief, upon all the reft..,i* .Of ftiixed coiours, 
file gildi^^^thc moft harfli, being cempoied 
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one of the moft dear colours, and another of 
the nioft pure. Grequ is the moft pleafing, 
being compofed of the niofl: dear colour and 
the nioft obfeure, from whence it ipoves the 
the nerves of the eye, withqjpt fatiguing'fhem. 
The violet is the moft powerful of mixed 
colour^, becaufef it is compofed of the moft pure 
and moft? dark, and for that reafon caufes a lu- 
gubrious fenfation. 

From wbat I have faid until now, one might 
perceive with facility the manner of varying 
colours, and of employing them with reafon. 
Not to lx: more tedious, I ftiall omit other things, 
and only fay that to felicitate the mode of regu- 
lating the equilibrium of colours in a painting 
according to the charadler that one would willi 
to give, one might confider what I liave laid 
from the beginning of the five kinds of mate- 
rials which wc have to cxprqf>‘all the objefts 
that* nature prefents, which are the five co- 
lours. Among thefe, two are lucid, two ob- 
Icurc, and one in the medium, which I have 
called the moft p'urc, .hecaulc it d«cs not apper*- 
tain either to light or darknefs, but receives and 
rtfleds equally the one and the otlicr. The 
painter avails of thefe materials, and employs, 
more or lefs the one and the other to exprefs* 
iliftind charaders, by dift*erent feniations which 
the^ produce in our fight. If a painter finiih- 
Ci a painting of only fiihple white and black*” 
it will remain a llfclefs'-piece, becajiic it will^> 
be uniform ; as* whit^ ai^d black exclude cvei 
other colour ; one iii’ light, and thef 
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darknefs; but if he avails hiinlclf of thefe 
two proportionably, according* to the idea 
which lie would wilh to render coinjirchenfiblc,* 
by 'cvdo])ting the moft bladk, or the moll 
whito^, atid the half tint, he w ill caule, not- 
wlthrtanding the uniformity of the charadtcr of 
thefe two colours, a varied fcnfation.* Ap- 
proaching the two cxtrctnes, it will lx; power- 
ful and harlh: placing between the one and the 
other a great interval of half tint it will be more 
foft ; and placing always* each degree by the 
fivlc of that which go(.*3 next, and by m iking It 
vifible only as much as is fufficient to diftinguilh 
objerts, fuch *a work wdll become very foft. 
Separating the clears in a nufs from the other- 
dears, and the obfeures form the other obfeures, ' 
it will remain majeftic and grand, and finally 
adapting thus, and mixing infinitely thete 
means, it will oaufe;! lively, dead, foft, harfli, 
tender, or whatever other fenfatlou one wpuld 
whh the fpeftators to feel. If to thefe, colours 
be added with the fame rcaJ'onings, one lhall Ixj 
i^ble infinitely to auginent with*them the lignifi- 
cations ‘and fentiifients avhlch one would wiih 
to produce •, but it is necefliiry that the painter 
has C^re not to repeat many times the fame 
•lights and fliadcs in force and greatnefs, and to 
endeavour to avoid the extremes, attending al- 
ways t»tj[uth, and*vcrifimilitude; rem-emhefing 
’always jhat dare obfcure is the bafis of th t 
, part ^of painting which is commonly called 
' harmony, and that cc^^rs art but the tones 
•^h^l^charadtcrife the fpecics of bodies,; and 
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for that one ought to employtliem wifu uni- 
form rcufon AO the gcneial charader, and 
vlare obicure. 

In the ul'c of CA^lours, it is like wife ncceflary 
to obicrve their equilibrium, to find the inode 
of employing them with graifc, and of accom- 
panying them wcH. Colours, properly fpeak- 
ing, are three; yellow, ‘red, and blue, andthefe 
fhould never be ufed alone in a work, and if it 
occurs to employ any one that is pure, oixe 
fhould leek the maailcr of placing with it an- 
other mixed of two ; as for example, if one 
employs pure yellow, one fliould accompany it 
by the violet, becaufe this is contpofed of red 
and blup mixed together: and if one ufes 
pure red, one fhould add for the fame i'caion 
green, which is a mixture, of blue and yellow: 
but the union of yellow and red which form 
the third mixture is difficii.lt to, employ well, 
l>ecaujl'e rh. y arc too lively, by rcafohs aforefaid; 
from whence it is ncceflarv to add to them, or 
accompany them by blue. ' Thele tadours em- 
ployed in the aforclaia mode in gr£:j,tcr or lef-^ 
fer quantity, will ferve to give the chara'dler to 
the thing one would wifli to reprei'ent ; but one 
fliould always obferve, to'ufe in a painting very 
few pure colours, and thole fufficiently lively. 
One might accord all colours to white and 
black? ’White takes from thdirharfhnefs, and 
renders them tender; and* black deadeijjS them, 
and ofufeates them. Thofq compofed of two of 
the primitive cid‘>urcs Qiie might foften and. 
Xveaken with'a little ot the third priotutivi^ cp- 
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lour. • That whit h 1 have liiul, ferves not only 

in making the drapery, but alio in th*' llelh, and 

the fields, beginning l)y regulating oiuMelf alw ays * 

according to the [>rincipal parts, which one has 

tt> accord to all the others. 

% 

VI. 

Continitaticn of karwony mid colouring. 

Harmony, in a painting, is that cltlci which 
plealcs the eye, the lamb as harmony in nuilic. 
pleales the ear. * 

hi the antecedent paragraph, I have fpoken of 
five colours'; dificring much from the principles 
of Newton, who adtgns feven, becaul'c I ha\c 
thought it more convenient to J'peak accerJing 
to the reafons I have acquired from tlie experi- 
ence and praiitice ofiny proi'eliion ; and by that 1 
fay, that the principle colours are three, yellow, 
red, and blue. te colourof Aurora, oi' tlu; gilded 

colour, is compoletl of yellow, and of red ; the 
violet, of porpery, red aiui blue ; and the green 
of ycliO\tj„and bluq ; from *\v hence 1 conclutlc 
' that fliefe are tints, and not colours. 

White, and lilac k, arc ncceirary to make the 
three colours more (;iear, or more obfeure •, b - 
caufe otlicrwife' they would not bo funicient to 
compofe the variety which is neccUary in a 
great w'prk of |>aiiiting j as ojic could nijl play 
a Sopata on the haVpficord in one fills cxita\ e. 
Vl^hitc and tlicrcfore to make the 

-hjar^ODy nVofe'‘plea&i|^or more gnu'e.. To 
obtjim the diredl* harmony of a painting, it 

that the painter makes it in fiuJi^\ 
4 " 
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manner that there might be ati equal qujvntiiy 
of all the colours, as well of the ilmple as the 
composed ; and till the difficulty of compofing 
a ’®eoi k of grand and beautiful tafte confifts in 
knowing how to And the fituations where to 
place tlic find colours. ^ 

One has to regulate the general harmony of 
'a painting always according to the general tint 
which the Kght gives it. If, for example, it 
lx.' illuinin.ited by the light of the fun, it is ne- 
cefl'ary to maintain the harmony with the tone 
of the light, which is yellow, bccaufe that 
w ilPtingc with its colour all the things illu- 
minated by its cliiedt light, and thc^things re- 
dt div'e will be illuminatc(i by the bodies w hich 
receive the light from the fifff luminous body j 
and its colour is no longer fim})le, bccaufe the 
interpofed air is already tliiged with the jirft 
light. In the fame mannci things which di- 
minifli by degradation, and are Jofe in the air, 
one lofes in the fame tone, bccaufe all tlic atoms 
of the interpofed air are tinged with the fame 
colour. Shade partakes of the fame tint, for 
trvo rcal'ons : the fiffl, bpeauf'e all fhSde i^ re- 
flexive, otherwife it would be perfeXly daik; 
that is to fay, pure black, and without colour ; 
and the fecond, bccaufe, if that could hap- 
}u;n, it would be necelfary that this darknefs 
fhould partake more or lefs qf the general 
tone, ^caufe the air which^ panes over, or to 
fay better, between the eyji,^.and the objeX 
which one fees, will of veil to 

tcttre- of the ^gi'ireral ^il^rmon v. In 
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manner, when^a painting has to reprefent illu- 
minated objedts of a day without fun, or to give 
the light of the pure air of lbm*e window fituiijt-' 
ed towards the weft, the liapnon y vt ill be blue; 
and one ought to obferve the fame rule afore- 
faid ; and thus »one has to proceed wfth the 
other lights, being either of the eaft or weft:, 
dee. In all harmony, one ought to obierve 
particularly thofe colours which are moft op- 
polite to the tone of the harmony, and to place 
fuch colours in the fojjcground, in order that 
they may appear thvis more advanced, ^nd‘ 
more feparated ; but by that is un.lcrftood in 
uniting the^ai with others by the fame grada- 
tion as 1 have laid before ; and thus the colour 
which will moft aword with the ger*e;al har- 
mony, ought to be placed in thelail ftage, be- 
caufc by itfcif, it wall be loft in th<' totality. 

h'or this difpofu.on, it is ncccflary that the 
painter fliould • m'lke a particular lludy of the 
dignity and quality of colours ; from \Vhencc 
it will be underftood, that when, for example, 
I fay that yellow is a colour in its nature lu- 
miniuis, is a.rea’fon for placing it where one 
would wifh the light to Ihinc, according to the 
rules which I fliall give in the following para- 
graph. The obfeure colours are more proper 
than the ligl^t to be put in the foreground, be- 
caufe air illumirvites all dark colours, and ter the 
lame reafon it might be underftood thtt the 
linttr had fuppbl^ Uttle air between the eye 
•1 the obje^ re^ref^ted ; this one cannot 
' .jAimftrate witl^ fo rHitch evidence in clear 
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things, becaufe all the dare which one makes 
in a painting, will always appear w'cak in com- 
panion to natural light ; and for that rea- 
ibn able arrifts have always made in the fore- 
ground of their paintings fomc oblcurcifiafs in 
the firft ftage. ' 

Red is the moil: lively colour, but at the fame 
time, it is tjie Icaft fmc beca?^fc by its nature 
it has no conne^ltion cither witli light or dark- 
nefs : it admits however of the one and the 
other, lofing its purity as I have laid above. 
,It isMiecell'ary to place it where one would wilh 
to make the parts moil brilliant, and moll ad- 
vanced, becaufe, from its nature tne cannot 
place it m.ucli behind, without mixitig it wnth 
the violet and gilded colour. If t-nc would 
wilh to place it in a luminous part of the paint- 
ing, one fliould do it without mixing it with 
white, other wife it will always icmain opaque, 
red, and ordinary. 

Blue is a colour in its nature opaque, and 
one has to place it in an, oblcurc fituation oi the 
compcfition j and then it is proper to^guard it 
by mixing it with white,' which woulld aUv'ays 
produce a colour of air, and w'hich, in place 
of advancing, would reflrain it, anil delli oy the 
force of its quality. 

For the fame reafon one miglit employ the 
goldenr colour in luminous and advanced iitua- 
tions. 

Green is the mod foft o<^<mr, becaufe’ it is 
comppfed of a ]urqinou$,aiid a dark colour, and 
tor that rcaforf it forms a very, gratefvfl half 
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tint* The two extremes, that is, white and 
black {hould l)e employed, ihe one and the 
other in the fame manner, becauf'e thev dc- 
jdroy all colours, not ha v'ing'any colour natural to 
"fchemfclves, and for that rcafon they might 
ferve the judicious artift to combine the moft 
contrary colours. One might adduce many 
examples upon that, but I fliali choofe only two 
of the moil fignificant. Rerabrant h^s given 
to lliadc the moR incompatible colours, leaving 
<ndy one place illumiiAted with thefe colour;?, 
feparating the one fi-om the t>ther ; and when 
the compofition obliged him to bring them 
near, he Hluniinated artificially the one, and 
obfeured the other j*becaufc, it he, had placed 
them conjuntbvoly, ho would not nave repre- 
fented that light aud lhade acconUng to the rules 
of dare ob;curc. Barroccio, to the contrary, 
has given tyrhis paintings an agrecalale harmony, 
by illiUTiniatmg all the colours wit^ wliite, 
which took from them all their vigor ; and 
by thcle means his paintings had a very raifed 
clare ol(i^:urc. I;inally, to give an itlea of the 
taile of thefe * two painters, I lay, that Rtin- 
brant has painted all his fulijedls as if he had 
feen them in a cave, where only enters a little 
ray of the fun to enliven his harmony ; and 
without giving more light than was ncccflary 
to diftinguifli one colour from another. 18aiToc- 
cio,^ to the contrary, appears to have fecn liis 
hiftory in the "aMatld the clouds, whene, be- 
tween the light and r^edions, he left fcairccly 
ahy ihade, and 'by the abundaiice oj[ the dare 
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obfcurc he formed only a refpleiidant paint- 

"According to this, 1 believe the judicious 
painter ought to employ thefe two dilVerent 
taftes, each according to its place j but 
tween the two exteemes, it appears to me, that 
Rembraiit . liirpalfes Barroccio ; becaufe one 
might find his taftc in nature, and that of Bar- 
roccio is only in imagination ; and whatlocver 
thing one feigns, fhould be formed in truth ; 
Ix'caufe, as Horace lays, 

Tieta vchptatis cauja fint proatma verb. 

I have fuel, that with three colours one 
forms all tints. Pure colour’ s arc more worthv, 
and of more vigour than compofed colours; and 
for that rcafon it is ncccfiary to place them in a 
fituation that one would wi/li to imike moll: 
vifible, and moll confpicnous in a work, aiul 
to iiave care not to put them in tlie ground of 
a painting, or in a group. Two pure colour- 
never agixc well together bceaul’e, as every 
beauty is notliing more than a hidden variety, 
of courlc, in two pure colours it require'; a 
third to unite them. Ijikcwife three limplc 
colours will never have a plcafing cfieft, but 
avill, notwithlhinding, be lei's dilagrccablc than 
two only. This is to be underfiood in general 
of Cuhuirs that have the fame degree of force 
and purity ; becaufe, as I have laid before, 
making one thing all cleaivjnd another all (5b- 
feure with white and black, will form a clar^* 
ohl'eure, but notlinfmony.'- 
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tt is thcrcfdre necefliiry to \inite colours well, 
and to obferve, that of three colours, two 
OiouU be mixed to make the compoiition, ^ind 
the tlnrd fliould be left plirc : by this method 
It will have union and variety. If it were ne- 
celfary to employ two only, the third (hould 
be mixed with the two. For example, the 
violet and the ycliotv will be always well u-» 
nited if one changes the viok-t with the blue, 
if one puls a deep, rofe colour muc'n charged 
with yellow, it will *make a greenilh colour^ 
The rofe and the green united together will 
go pretty well. ()uc may alfo employ blue 
and the glddcn colotirs' ; but with tlte remem- 
bi aiice that tlic rofe colour and yel',ow arc too 
li'. ely, in compariilsn the blue, which is al- 
nio.ll obfeure ; from whence it is ncet liary to 
ileaden the hveliact*' of the golden colour, to 
cquilibriata the, th-u'e of the blue. For tint 
rcal'on blue, whieh pai takes of green .and e'in- 
aber that make a kind of aurora, go vciy 
well together ; and by tliL^ r’de one might al- 
ter fofi^ all colours^ in aln inner tlv.it may ap- 
pear neither* crude or harlh. in tins rule 
not to be comprehended o'dy the drapery, and 
the other things tinted, but a!f) the ground, 
fields, and t!ie liuh. . 

I recommend painUrs always to decide a.'ui 
ccmplt'tc the principal things IvcJore th^others, 
and to rcinemblr iha.t ruu .s ierve to ex- 
plain the beautiful of nature, and not the con- 
trary. A painter tbpdld asad and ilady' well 
t?ie h'Ulofy of the fulijeil lie, would reprefent. 
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to know what light, what time, what day*, 'and 
wliaC perlonagcs lie ha-; to put in his I'cene, and 
in v,'hat age is tfic event ; becaufe it would be 
very improper to paim a king in old clothes, or 
of mi xid colours, after the manner of an harle- 
quin; ami it would be equally improper to 
paint a girl in brown clothes, or a boy with 
llrong colours, or a hero in roly colours ; or the 
foldiers floggmg Chrill in the uniform of French 
foldiers, and in hats after the Pruflian mode ; or 
a philofjpher with clothes of fpai kling and lively 
ftulFj-'And of colours foft and tranfparant. Final- 
ly, it would be improper to paint a council or 
a feall of the Gods by imitating the colouring of 
Rembrant as it vs ould be ablurd to repreient 
F.neaa in Hell after the tallc (>f Barroccio : bc- 
caufc a melancholy fubjcct ought tocaufe fadnef; 
iii him wbiO views it, and of courlc it ought not 
to be compoled of iiveiy aiul cheerful colours. 

‘ In fubicens oppolite to thelc, one\»ught to ufe 
limplc and oblcure cuilours, and the light ougla 
not to appear ctf a cheerful day, or of a plcafing 
harmony; the dares ought to, be concn-.turcd 
in one place only, nor ought to be complicat- 
ctl or ilil'pcrfcd. 1 Ihall explain cll'cwhcre, 

VIL 

0/ C'.mpojhion, ,, 

Compoiition re(i ur(’; many'things. Fifft, it 
is of advantage that the painter knows how. to, 
iinagiac wtll the hillo'’y,j after having read it. 
many lujics utuilhc has learnt it by heart. Not 
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uugUt he to cpntcnt himfclf with only chofen 
paH’ugcs, but he ought to the entire hif- 
terv, in order to know the characters of all»tlic 
peribns whichhe has repreiented j thishe cannot 
know without examining all their lives to judge 
with what view the adtion was done which is 
to be reprefeated j liecaule a bad man might 
do a good adtion ; but the pahitijr ought not- 
withftanding to make appear his charaCler, be 
ii in the figure, or countenance of the per- 
fini, fiiow'ing the reafons which operated him. 
It is ncccH'ary alio to refer to the time, places and 
( iilhmis of the people that are reprcfcntcd, and 
to give tiv.pi the proper. drelTcs of the nation and 
age in which they liyedj and in caf^ he cannot 
li.'id monuments in books to make it known' 
to him, lie lliould endeavour to know the nations 
from whom they have taken their cufloms, 
laws, and arms; or at leall the nations remote 
or near, from whence they have drawn their ciif- 
toms, fuch as the Greeks from the Egyptians, 
or the Romans from the Greeks, dec ; and for 
that reafon, one has to read Authors wlio treat of 
tlicis principal. palTioils, to form a t* ue idea of 
the pcrlbns. One miglst alfo Oii I'onie occa- 
fions draw' nfcful conclo.fu.'ns from prelent cai- 
becanfe in genend all nations a<':rcc in the 
foundation of human irtturc, and confront- 
ing prefent cufioms w ith thoio of t!ic ascients 
we find they fekiprn differ entirely. It is like- 
wife* necefiary to dciiote' the country by the 
trees, climate, ris ers, feds, op by the edifict. .s of 
its arclntcdlurf, nr by*its partictiiur taile in the 
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nrts ; becaufe ir winild be an extravagaiicfe to 
piit the Apollo «f lielvedere in an edifice of 
Babylon, or a modern figure in a martyrdom 
ot a font a thoufantf years ago. 

It is all'o necelfny to think of the particular 
fituation, and that thclightofthcplaccagrecs with 
the iubiedtj and to makethc furniture andinterior 
architerture jvhich is proptr to the liimc fubjedf, 
and to confider generally that the world has not 
been enthely the ianic in the time of Cain a»d 
Enoch, as it is at prefect } and that then they 
did ITot build of the compofed order, and that 
ornaments and luxuries were not then in ui'e j 
and finally, one has to knov/ in what figc the arts 
^and fcicnces have been invented, or when they 
have been introduced into a country : w'hcn 
they have llouriflicd and ciijoycd the higheft 
point of perfedtion, and when they Ix'gan 
ci.».ay, until they precipitated, thcmfclves into 
l)4i barity. 

It now only remains to I'pcak diredlly of the 
■xuics of the coinpulltion of the figures. Tlit 
rules to be obferved* in each figure, atp/princi- 
pdlv tile contrail and 'contraffofition of the 
m. mbers, the exprcilion, coiivenicucc, quality, 
a .d age of the perfons. 

Contrail, c,r be it contrapufition of the 
members, fu'niiies that if one would wifh to 
advarfCc an arm, one ouglit to.'jrctraCl the leg 
th;m the ftiTie fide, and a'llKi' the other ^ arm 
Oil; ht to be drawn back, g.nd the leg of that, 
‘file t) ighr f'l be ••advar^cod. The two Arms 
9ught no.; to equally advanced, becaufe bnc 
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tannbt draw back the two legs at once without' 
making the figure fall. Tlie head ouglit to in- 
cline to that ftde where tlie arm is raifed, ifiid 
to turn to that part wherd the hand is moft 
advanced. 

No incmlxT ‘Ihould form a rcf^angle / nor 
fliould ever two members iiavc the tame par- 
rallel between them. • One hand ought never 
entirely to meet witiFthe othey, and no extre- 
mis ought to be in a line perpendicular and 
liorizontal with the othdr ; nor ihonld one find- 
a foot and two hands, the feet and one IPmd 
to form a direct line : this w'ould bo a great 
error. • 

A group is an union of figures, which ought 
all to tic one witii another. Tiuytujght to iic 
compofed of an iine*]ti il numbor, as of 3, 

6cc. Of all equal lU'inlicrs thofc winch arc 
coir.pofed of, two.uncqual arc the nioft admil- 
li!)lc ; but one can nevrr ulc doublet! oaif.-^ with 
grace. Thofc of the firll order arc, for (',\am])’c, 
6, 10, 14, the otluKs 4, 8, 12, See. F.acli 
group ll^iid form.a pvraniitl, and at the fui'-c 
time It (hoiiivl Ite or a rotund form as much as is 
pollible in its relief. The grcatcll mafs ought 
to be in the midtile tif the group, endeaxouring 
always to place the lit*k parts at the edges in 
order that the group may Ijceonie more light 
and pleafing. is alio necclldi y to {<^t?k to 

give profinulity proportioned to the held of the 
grouji ; that is, not SO place the figures in a file, 
in’ortkr that it mighh produce a pleafing air,' 
froiA the variety/ en the greatuefs of tiu; toims,^ 

' Vol. III. ' L' ‘ . 
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and from the play and accidents of the dare 
pbfcurc, which one always meets on like cafes. 
One Wight equally to obferve, as I have faid 
above, that there be never many extremes in 
a dired line, either horizontal, perpendicular, 
or oblique j that no head be horizontal or per- 
pendicular with another? that no extremities, 
fuch as heads, hands, fe^ &c. can form a re- 
gular figure, fq well as tfangnlar, fquare, pen- 
tagonal, &c.? that two members have never an 
equal dillance between them, nor that there be 
two members, two legs, or two arms of the lame 
figure in equal forelhortcning ; finally, that no 
member be repeated? and if one flvows any ex- 
terior part by the right-hand, it is ncceffary to 
difc:over the in\^'ard part by the left-hand, and 
to endeavour always tofliowthe moft beautiful 
parts, w hich are general ly fpcaking,all the id n.ts^ 
fuch as the neck, Ihoulders, ' c[bows4^ti», 
hip, knees, tibia, fplnal and breall:. The feparts 
are beautiful, for two different rcafons? becaufe, 
in the extremities one might lliow much ex • 
prefiion and fcience ? and th^ others, as the 
back and breafl of a man, are the moft grand, 
and beautiful to unite in a group agreat niafs 
of the fame pleafing colour, as is the flelh 
colour? and to give a grateful repiofe to the 
fight cither in the dare orobfeure. In women, 
aU flicked parts arc pleafing to be feen, as well 
before as behind, cxceptiiYg thofe parts which 
decency requires to he hidden. It is notwith- 
ftanding ncccffiry to ^e’ Icnown, that hiding 
ibme pvts with artifice augments tlicir beauty 
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and grace ; becaufe, it is certain that a bread 
not entirely d':co\cicd appears imich bctU'f 
than that which ii fullv in view, and the 

v » 

fame happens in the other parts, which, hidden, 
have more erace t)-an if enrirelv f^cn : from 

I ^ 

whence he w !‘0 difeovers nak.daefs more than 
decency, elites in i]5ei'tators only larcivioulncfs, 
without gaining cHreem ; bee iulc thc art docs 
not depend upon rhelc thing.;.* The rcalon why 
a naked women in a piinting plcafe more than 
men, are two: l*he fird, i.-ythat tlieir cmi^).- x- 
ions are more agreeable, and the chn .- c'v.cuve 
appe.trs more rotund, auil of courie the I' .d'ie.s 
arc more grac-.fnl ; and for th.s rca on :r will 
always aj>pc'r better in a lx autii hi ^ (' rh than 
in a robullmtn. Tlic fecoiid veaf'a i.-, Iccairlie 
it IS more caly to ftfe, women n.ikcit in p inii ig 
than in nature ; for wliich re.iton they app.'.ir 
more ideal thjn the LodiC' of inc'. .wi.u'!,i \\ c 
arc at lilx;rtv to fee wjjcnwe rdealc. ‘rhere is 
ill(> a third rcalon which every one may ima^ 
ginc. 

If if*t»e neceOary to pur more groans united, 
one obl'crvcs the lame rule wliicli 1 liavc given 

^ ^ C- 

for a group of an unequal number of figures ; 
that is, to conlider to place a;; unequal number 
of groups. ; in ealc, lurwevi r, that this num- 
ber of groups pr pyramids had Txn pl.\cc on ac- 
count of the painting mit lx.'ing I'diieicntly 
largi:.', one might make an in tire grcnip. and two 
halves at the oth«r (ides, taking cart: to obierve 
the law's pretevibed im the pfofiy.di ty and num- 
ber of figuvcsh 'The principal fJeurc-ouglit al- 

1,2 ‘ • • 
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way;, to be in the middle of the group ; and if 
many arc equally pl-incipals one ought to fcck to 
place the whole near the centre; andalwaysin the 
i'ceond ftage, and never in the firft, in order that 
one might fee them furroundetl by the other 
(dfiec^s, and raife them by means of dare ob- 
feure and j^erlpediv'e. It is alfo ncccflary that 
the cornpofitibn in generaf forms always a le- 
micln lo, be it cofivavc or convex, becaufe both 
the principal and mod briUi;rnt one can ]>lace 
in a commodious ftvlc in the centre. 

One ought likevvife g'encrally to have regard 
to the variety j that is, to ihow the mofi beau- 
tiful parts of the fubjcdl in, genend, and of the 
figures, ho^vever without adopting the delect 
(liov/ing always cortaiit parts, tuid hiding 
o. hers. Variety is a thing \’crv eKcntial, luul 
to follow it, one ought to have care to fhow 
, all tlic molt beautiful parts of ‘the Ibbjed, and 
each ♦I’ig' ire in particular, but w ithout fal- 
ling into the oppofite error. When one can, 
one ouglit to place in a'compoiition perfons of 
both Icxcs, anil of every age,- which \M*rri pro- 
duce a pleating variety in the exprefhon ami 
adion ; and tine Ihould likewife lee that they 
have lymmetry and equilibrium between one 
part of the painting and the other, but with- 
out lo.ulir,g weight uptin weigj^it, or weight 
againl^ iveight in an horizontal or perpendicular 
line. 
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VIII. * 

Of Grace. 

It is alnioft impoilible to define Grace ; and 
for that reafon I fliall f'peak of it only in tie- 
Icribint;' tlic tfFcdfs which it prodwees in the 
arts. It is certain, ’that it does ;iot conlifl in 
colours, forms, or in dare, obfciirc, taking 
eac'h of thefe things fcparatcly ; although it is 
in all thefe tilings unitcil together, in a manner, 
that if ond fails there is no finger (^race. 
Many confound grace with beaiity, which is 
only a that refides in the fornis, as we 

know there can hi* beautiful ti.uns wiliiout 
grace. Others, with cqu d cqui.'.a .ition, jilacc 
it in' harmony, .wiiicli lias only connection 
with colours, and is t!ic laH; part, becaiile it 
require.-, cliire oljfcurc to render it \iiible. Nor 
does grace ednfift in dare obfeure, bepauf’. the 
fundhon of that is to (how the tvaving or the 
relief of things. Nor.\vichflandjng, \^c know 
tliat Hiirhout th;;te tbroc* things, t>ne cannot 
obfain grace hi paintu ;;', and much Icfs with- 
out vari-, l\’ ; and lor that rcatou we ke, tliat 
however beautiful a thing niay' be, if it be 
without, variety, it cannot have grace; from 
whence beauty is a quality I'uburdiuate to 
grace. 

Grace, theicfoi'e, according to my opinion, 
i_s of two kinds ^ one natural and fimjde, and 
the other compofed.^ I'liat of the iitll kind 
oile might kneir in all things,* and goes with 
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beauly j the other rciults from the union of 
v::rioMs tliin<:j<, \viuch have the firft grace in 
thefiifclvcs, and form with faid union a third 
thin.:;, which is neither beauty or harmony, 
and which enchants, by reducing all the rell 
to acccil<>ry parts. ■ 

I Hiull nht fay more of its eflence, and pro- 
ceed to explain how a painter might acquire it. 
All things which'wc can paint have form, co- 
lour, and of courle dare obfeure, or light and 
fhade ; to reprefent them therefore graceful- 
ly, It is necellary to give to each of thefe 
parrs much variety, aiid in this manner 
tliey will acquire grace ; c>,blbrving, however, 
not to give an equal variety to each of thefe 
p.irtb, becaufe it would then ccaie to be true 
van- fy, ' and would be deficient in the true 
fuiuiament of grace. 

T tis one might prove by fketchdng a fim- 
ple outline, or letter, becaufe, varying it in 
ii^rec and delicaey, it will have a grace which 
is not in its form, a'> one inigltt fee by writing 
letter;' in a heauliful hand, .but -of lines 0 ^ equal 
fcTce and thi-' knef-;. Of courle grace prin- 
cipally confifi.'' in vailcty. 

'I hi'' variety renders alfo new things plea - 
ling, which after one i,> .iceulhomed to them, 
do not dciight lo muc'n, Icfing the merit of 
variety’,, a id for that rcafon, olvl people are lefs 
fenfibre of the pi -aihre of 'novclvy, becaufe 
haring feen fo much, they no lOiiger, or very 
rarely, find varitjty.'- • ‘ 
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To give, therefore, this grace to painting, 
and to pieafe our fenl'es by irt means, it is n^- 
ceffiry to prclent variety to the eye ; bccaiilh in 
this manner it will give to the fpedlator the 
pleafure of noyelty, making him forget one 
thing to learn another ; and taking from him 
the dilguft produced by continuatioil, and ma- 
king him obferve the moft remarkable things 
in variety itfelf, as we fee happens in a bunch 
of flowers, in which a rofe, for example, is 
diftinguifhed among many other little flowers, 
which, for an inilant, make one forget* the 
greater ones, and the cve palfes from one to 
another obiedt, alw;iys enjoying the novelty, 
by the variety of the different things wliich 
each has in its natural grace. 


IX. 

Grace in Contour. 

The Grace of Contour confifts in tliat which 
we call Elegance, and* wliich is cafe uniteil to 
thtj Vi^iety of the forms. One mi‘aht find ele- 
gance alf(i where there is not corrcC'tnefs, bc- 
caufe the firfl: belongs to beauty, and the lii- 
cond to grace. 

To explain this, I will adduce examples of 
three famous,piinters, Correggio, Carravaggio, 
and Rubens, who arc in equal degrtv 'tliflant 
from rigorous beauty, or at leaft fr..>m corrert- 
«icfs; but with*regard to grace and elegance, 
they differ infinitely.' Carfav'^ggio had neither 
variety or corredinefs ; and foj* that rcalon his 
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tkfi'j::!! is worth nothing. Rubens was deftitatc 
ot beauty and ever.y corrcdlnels, but l^d more 
Vrifkty than Carravaggio, and tor that reafon he 
is more tolerable. Correggio, in Ipite of Tome 
little incorreoinefs, polleflcd llich variety, ele- 
gance, and grace, as to do away that defedt j 
and with tliete advantages he has prodiu'cd a 
p.irtirubr ta% in defign, Xv'hich would be the 
moft noble and njoil 1) ‘autiful, if he w,ere not 
inclined a httlc to uniiormity ; and this was 
the part which tlie Carr.'.cci's molt adopted. 

Itns nccedary, therefore, in dcfign, to fepa- 
ratc elegance from grace, bccaufc grace con- 
futs in. the union of elegance with variety; 
and if oac, cif thefe two things be wanting, 
there (",n be no "race. Eleeance conlilts in 
avoiding all (‘xtrtines in the, forms, and in a 
certain ecjuilibrium in tlu' eoneave and convex 
contours. RulxMis ult-d too n}urh,};he convex 
Ihics, c.,hich fcndcied his fornrs heavy and 
prdin. ry. Correggio, to the contrarv, united 
the conca\c and convex: contours with fuel) 
proportion, that he riitaiucd tl,ie higheib excel- 
lence and lisditncls. Carracci in imitating him, 
JviVwW' not how to maimaiii that Cvpuiibrium, 
and inclined too much to tlic. convex. 

All thelt. oufervations one might make upon 
the aucient ftatucs, and williout going out of 
the rhariK-fian palace, conlid' ring the different 
rallo which there is between ihe famous Glicoa 
Hercules, and the other W'hi^h is by his fide, 
and betw een the original, parts of the firft, and 
thole which ha\k been modernly rcAored. One 
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mi^ht make the fame obfervatioiis in the Flora 
of the fame palace, and the Commodns, v. hich 
wants every elegance. The Hercules, w4nch 
is of ^the fublime tafte, ill Ipite of his fize and 
force, appears very light when viewed at a 
diflancc, and *thc other ihitues, although not 
fo large and tliick, appear heavy and ordinary. 
Thefe tame rcflccfrton.s one might repeat in 
feeing the other ftatues of , the hrft order, as 
thcAjiollo, the ]/a()('oon, &.c, and lierc one 
might know the dif/Lrence between the Gre- 
cian tafte, and that which is called Roman, 
in whicli is always found a kind of harlhnefs, 
and wan? of elegance. 

If Domenicliiiivi'had poirelted diat part, he 
would I'a\c I'cen moft ejcccllcnt ; hut the jm- 
vatiou of eleganjao is a great injury to him. 
Rapliael tvouid have been elegant in the higheft 
degree, if, he Ijad maintained a little more ro- 
tundity ; lliat is, if in fomc parts liy had not* 
ngthened too much tr.c llraiglit lines ; he 
was, how' ver, famous; in the proportion of the 
varit'ti' of the liiie.,, and' witliout that imper- 
fection lie Vvould have been equal to the an- 
cients ('f file frft rank. From rlie lame caufe 
it aiiles, ,th.:t he was Icfs iiapj)y in the figures, 
and lefs delicate in his women and children ; 
and to the contrary, he w'as admirabic in the 
nervous nature of his old people, philolojdiers, 
apoftles, 6ce. hut when he w'ilhcd toTje grace- 
ful, befell into/otundity and planes. Michael 
Angelo ought not ^o be vited in this article of 
Vlfgancc, feccaufc he did nht know' it ; and 
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fince thofa who pretend to imitate him, are in 
that more dcfcitiv'c than him, it ie ulclcfs to 
merftion than. One has to remark, as a ge- 
neral rule, that without variety one cannot 
produce elegiince ; and altiiough any one may 
wave well, if he does not equilihriate his 
waving, in‘ the reft of the forms he will never 
attain that intnnt ; and this' was the capital de- 
feat of Rubens. - In fhort, any form repeated 
too many times deftroys elegance j and to the 
contrary, one ftiall attain it by changing the 
formS before they are perfc(^ily finilhed ; be- 
caufe if they were finilhed, they could cer- 
tainly make variety, but not clegaoce. So 
that, in wifhing to make a round form, for ex- 
ample, before conipleating the half cirdc, it 
will be necefiary to twift a little the curve, 
and to terminate it by making an obtuf- a: .;Ic. 
In nature, which the painter avails of, n itiaing 
is perfectly round or fquare, and all is a con- 
tinued alternative of figures. 

The other circumftancc which corresponds 
to the contours, regards compofition, which I 
ftiall explain in that article. 

X. 

Of Grace in Clare Ohfeure. 

Grade (having ftabilityin elegant variety, wc 
flaall fee how it ought to enter in dare oblcure. 
Even in dare obfeure, it Has hecii faid to be 
from the maifes light and ftiade being of dif- 
ferent iorce and ^grandeur. Malting them in 
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this'manner, *they will be able to produce va- 
riety, and of courfe grace. J (hall give fomc 
detail of this fub jcdl. • 

' Onp fhould always have care to choofe a 
principal lightj and to place it ni that lituation 
which one would w ldi to be moft conipicuous 
and brilliant, and to have care that^all the 
painting has not a filnilar light o^ equal force, 
and obferving the lame in iliaJe, one Ihall at- 
tain much of' g! ace iti all the work. 

This done, one might diftribute the half tints 
in different degrees, in a manner that they niight 
ferve to make the two aforelhid grcatefl: ex- 
tremes re?piendt‘nt,/anti one fhould be attentive 
not to let one's fclf be puzzled by avertain falfe 
brilliant clare oh{cnrewljich has deceived many 
painter ^ i bccaulc* by much relief and force in 
thing', that is, making violent con trails, and 
Joining two, extremes, fitch as the grcatefl 
dare and the grcatefl obfeure, one.deflrovs 
all grace, and the effeCl; of the half tint, and 
that which is more, 4he grace of the fame 
colouring ; bec.’Aile,^ as T have faid, the two 
extremes, white and W.tck, are not true, and 
to give grace to a p.iinting, it is ncccffary that 
all the things which are in a painting be more 
or lefs vifible, in (.)rJer that it might have a 
perfed: variety, in wdiich confifls grace j and 
this is not to lx* obtained without a grejt^tten- 
tloti to die gradations of the dares and ob- 
icures. ■ • 

One has alfo to oWerve the value of the co- 
lours, as has been laid in the article of colour- 
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ing, becaufe all dares being more plthfing 
than obfeures, one ought not to dellroy the 
gta«e of a countenance, or of a clear drapeiy, 
by oppofing it to a‘ ftrong obfeure with, the 
view of giving* it greater force, as fo maiiy 
painters generally do, and as Guercino did. It 
is therefore neceflary in every thing to preferve 
its charader ^nd proper vaiue, and even to give 
to the clear flclb a correfpondent /hade ; and 
for a ground, things alfo more gradated j pre- 
ferving thus, union with variety, becaufc it 
would be ridiculous to make a white coat with 
the fhades all black, that colour not being able 
to change its nature, or to alter its navural dare 
or obfeure. ^ ' 

The firil: rcafon why dear things pleafe, 
comes from Nature itfelf. • Clare refc'tnblt'i 
light, of which we avail much : from whence 
painters, who ai'c gloomy in fheir.v/orks, are 
■' alfo fo in their ideas and charaders, Ix'caufc all 
that is in their nature. 

It is therefore neceirary to give to paintings 
all the cheerfulncfs one jcan ; .and if naccllity 
obliges one to reprefent ibnie melancholy ll'ib- 
jed with an open air, one ought to make the 
light come much front tlte Ade, in order that it 
might produce much fliade. c, 

In flibrt, without exprcffion one cannot have 
propriety } without propi icty, not beauty ; and 
without beauty One caiMtot give* grace } from 
whence if on(? defigns a woi;pan like a man, 
Itowcver Iscautiftil' it may^jc, it will not have 
propriety, nor beauty A.iitabl*e‘ to the • objed, 
nor u:racc. . ' ' 
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XI. 

Of Grace in Compojition. 

I hayc many times faid that in all parts va-. 
ricty forms Gaace ; now I lhall explain how 
one may attain that variety in Compolition.^ 
It is nccelfary firl^ to conlider, tKatVarlety 
ought to go conjuniSlively with^ other things 
wliioh I have faid to be necelIVk'y for good Com-» 
pofition, and by obferying which, no impedi- 
ment will be found to variety, becaiife our art 
is ve.-ry li])eral, and one might j>rofit from 
all things.. All th<^ errors of many painters 
who km)\v not how to unite rcalbn with tafte, 
arife from their applying themfelves more tQ 
aeceflary parts than to principals. To avoid 
thih they (lioiild haVe care to difpofe of the princi- 
})al figure always Hrll, and to give it all the 
noblenofo ahd propriety which its charatder de- 
Icrvcs. From rlic'nee they (hould piticeed to 
difpofe of the principal figures of each group, 
and e^ch figure in paVticplar, feeking not to 
make any inferior thing, if fomething of moie 
ccJnlequence remains to Ix' done. By this method 
they will enable tlieir genius to conceiye all 
the parts with diftiiiciion, and to know more 
eafily if they haVe fiHen in any error or repe- 
tition. This J.one, let them examine all the 
work, to lee if thgy have obferved all the* ni^cs 
efiablifhed in compofition, and certainly they 
•tvill find comprifcd there propriety and necef- 
fary variety^ l^ecaulh all thi^igs depend one 
upon the 'other , 
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Jn all paintings one has to endci\'Our as iifucli 
4s poflible, to infroduce every age, lex and 
and the different imprelTions which ex- 
ternal things can produce : in this manner one 
ftiall attain propriety, and with that variety; 
beauty, and linaliy grace. If to this be added, giv- 
ing to e^ch 'figure the drefles which correfpond 
to heir eftate,ffex, and age,"’ with obferving the 
yules of dare obfeure, d^fign, &c. there will be 
in the painting a wonderful variety of particu- 
lar beauties, whole imiorlT will comprehend the 
moll:''’beautiful Ipetffacle, and moll perfed grace.' 
With regard to propriety, I have to lay, that 
if it occurs to be able to paint any objedl which 
in itlelf has Clot grace, it is necelTary to pro- 
. cure it by making beautiful and moll conlpi- 
fcuous the parts which are rfioll neceffary. For 
example, nothing is more.u gly among human fi- 
gures than latyrs, fawns centaurs, an.d tritons,' 
“and to them may nevertheiel's be given beauty 
and grace, by Undying the propriety of their na- 
ture. In the human parts of tlie centaurs one 
can fliew the llrcngth of. a horfc, uniting ■ the 
bones more fironglv than in a man : in the la- 
tyrs, one Ihould make known the avidity of its 
^oaty mixture : in a triton the legerity and fub- 
. tiity of llcln, and its vifeidity, ^4 mulcles, 
without the' appearance of that hot lubilance 
whjclv' comes frorii the blood, and in fan- 
guinary animals fwells the veins and flelh. 
The fame ought to be undei'ftpod in all. otfrer 
things, in which by obfei;«ring propriety' one 
lhall attain the uhion of variety i vyhcnce 
arifes "rii'-c. . ‘ ' 
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XIL 

Of the Ptopofiions of the Human Body,* * 

Infinite are the defcriptions of the propor- 
tions of the htftnan body, but fcarce aiiv two 
accord. Thole which I have read aje not very 
clear, nor do I behave they can give t^ pain- 
ters a juil idea of the lubjeeft. Befides that^ 
fome authors have limitfed to'o much the com- 
binations that could produce an uniform pro- 
portion in the figures. Others, and among* 
whom is Albert Durer, have explained a great 
number avid variety of proportions ; but they 
ferve for nothing, except to thole yvho would 
wifh to imitate hi% taftc. I (hall therefore alio 
fay fomething on. this fubjedl, which might 
ferve for all taftes, founding it upon natuie and 


It is a general maxim t«» divide a figure in a 
determinate number of heads or faces ; but this 
method will be good for fculptors only, and 
not for painters, who pever lee the heads Um, 
beeSaufe the perfpe^liVe hides at leaft one ^rd 
o? the fourth fuperior part ; and the width c« 
the Imembers cannot be meafnred w'uh fuch 
exa<^efs as they arc meafuied by fci^ptors, 
becaufe they w'onld appear meagre and Itraight 
■ UDon the plain furface, in oppofifion tQ ,what 
it appears .by the perfpec\ivc ; becaufe as we 
fe«-a things with two eyes, we fee the 
lours of things-gKafpr tlia* the juft diimrtef j 

and this hup4« »■«*%' “ oV 

but not m painting. The ancients aiio os 
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ferved that, and therefore we tte, that iheif 
bas-reliefs are thicker than their ftatiics j to 
be Anderftood, the beautiful bas-reliefs, com- 
paring them with the contemporary ftatues. 

Painters have occafion to ufe variety infi- 
nitely more than fculptors, and' of courle have 
Icfs lid^edtions. Raphael, in a certain lenfe 
tonly multiplied the talle of the ancients of the 
fccond order, by ^nitii^ it with a certain truth 
bf which fculpture hasnot availed, either from 
rule or from tafte, of all forts of proportions, 
without being able to decide if one were 
better than an other j and I know Ibme of his 
figures, which have little more than'-fix heads 
and an half y a proportion which would not be 
fufterable in any other one Raphael. 

The ftrudture of the human body has fuch a 
fymmetry, that it gives the idea of its motion, 
and this concordance of members is.fuch, that 
■ to be able to produce that effetft, one has to 
obferve, what is called correitnefs of defign. 

I fhall therefore proceed to treat of this fuc- 
cind'tively, prepofing that which one ought to 
. do to obtain it. 

The figure which one would wifh to make 
being determined, one riiay defigh.the head of' 
the fize one likes, obl'erving, rto|withftanding, 
■for a rule, that the finalleft head a painting ad- 
mits cf,^ is the ninth part of the figure, and the', 
largeft is a fixtl>^art ; thefc two dimenfion's are 
the two extremes ; the generalfize being of'aii 
eighth or a feyehtht. j)art pf the^gure. The 
neck fhould th¥»f* be made to half of thto 
head^ i, . , ' ^ ‘ ■ ' ' 
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NOTE cf ike EDITOR. 

NoTwn'HST ANDiNG I have ftuditil'with 
UKlelcribable pains to extract from the fkefehes 
of iVlengs, the rules which he would ^vi(h to_ 
<pvc up(ui tiic proportions of the human body, 

I have found it iuijioflible to from his 

fragmciits any thing whicli can give Vatisfac- 
rion, and fcr\c for rules in a matter 1<) imppr- 
tajit and delicate; from wlicncc I have thought 
it proper to i'uppro'ts the ixmaiiidcr of that 
chapter, in order not t(^ expofe myfclf by pro- 
poling eri’(;rs for rules. 

Whoever v/ouKl with to know the propor- 
tions of tlie hejid only, may ha vo rceonrfe to 
Winkeluv.m, wlicro he explains the lyilcrn of 
Meng':, itt his fiHf edition of the Hijicry of tic 
^Iris. But I believe, that n.ot even Winkcl- 
man coinpie, bended well that matter, and hi^ 
i'renrh tranfl.itor compleatly disligiu’cd it ; h> 
that in t!;e lull edition of that bindi, tliis arti- 
cle is almcO fupprellcd. As fv)r that of live, 
it^liaii tr.e’.il '.tii’n , n'ceiifl;. p’lbldltcd' at Milaii, 
It appears tvi me il ha.s js-,n.i'ic..liy fniiihecl to 
eonfulc ae.d oblcure the poot .eatliov. 

It is in the powtr al(^ne. (d’ lor.te learned ar- ’ 
tift of line taftc, and who has ir,udi<.d the works 
of Mengs ; bnr tl-.i- is not to be hoped, except 
irom a youth '• efi educated in the right rudi-- 
ment^ of the art, and no-t from ihoie already 
pndc tiers, wha-ibold nothing f(Vi' gopd, ex- 
pect what, their own, blind ^ practice had iin- 
‘hibed in their early years,- a«^ know not how,, 
voL. m. ■ M 
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to leave oiT in old age, nor can liiiTer tJiat iIkh ' 
contemporary, Mengs, jlu>iild rile aLove 
and, become th'eir mailer. 

Th?)ib either do not k>f>k at liis worlir;, or 
clfe they look at tlicin with pre-oceupation>. 
and lacerate them without having fecii them. 
This is‘a I'ablj and in Rome hapjjcns frequent 
proofs oj’i'h. ‘ Jt happened a little time iinec, 
that whiUi: in a company of artilts, and o\ Ji- 
Icttanii of every uin.!, they obferved and praiiid 
two portraits t)f a young Veiictian, a coxeomi- 
cal painter, not Roman, hut of a country 
which* has never produced painters or fcnlp- 
tors, even of the middling kind (although it 
buys fculptures and paintiings at a high ])rice),. 
h-caring that this eitcemed youth v. a> copy- 
ing the portrair of Po])c Rc/,7,onico, tlono by 
Mengs, faid, (feiulmti J'plene cachino) \ that 
his pencil would lofe inftead of gaining by that 
jjuily. He, however, was igiunoue that live 
nforelaid youtli, during the time he had been 
at Rome, had ftudied only the paintings of 
Mengs, and particularly that of tlic Cabinet of 
thcP(/p/rfi which have l)c<'n laterly engraven. 
Haiph's could n«’t have <lone w'orle. It has 
happened to thefc paintings, as well as to thofc 
of the rooms of the Vatican, that they ftill conr- 
tinue to engrave them ; b\- which Mengs laid,., 
that they tranllatcd. Raphael into Venetian', 
The fate cf them is great, notwithftanding,. andi 
will be fo as long as airurcurs arc iatelligeat 
saea.' 

INIS. 
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I SHOULD not attempt to write a pre- 
face toMie following; 'I'ranflation, were it 
not to apologize, for fo arduous an under- 
taking, whicli I am truly fenfible required 
a man of great talents and no inferior eru- 
dition; but the love I have for the Author, 
both as a writoj* and an artift, made me 
hazard this feeble expolitiou of his^ibili- 
ties, in hopes of being of fervice to young 
ffudents who cannot i-ead his works in the 
la^giTages oJ’the urighiarpublications, and 
WHth the dclirc of giving pleafurc to others 
who for mere amufement may perufe this 
Tranllation, which cerlainly will contain 
matter truly intorei'ling cither to the Li- 
terati, the Ar^tiil, or the ^Vitiatettr. 

Mengs, as an Author, is juftly adryirfed 
by.ali thofe who* hav<j read his works in 
*the languages,^ja.*which they have b«en 
jrubliflied, nameJy,iifthcSp!!inijhand Italian, 
I>y tlie fam’te Editor;, the Chevalier Don 
Jofeph Nicholas D*i^*$tra,'Sj^ani,(h MinUter 
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at Rome. . As^ an Artilt,no nnprcjudlcc-d 
gerfon can over ha^c fccn Jiis heft works 
wUliout f[K*akin<;«: ol hini with the greatcil 
rapture and deligtit. " ‘ 

i have vifited the capital Spain where 
the ijaintlngs of Mengs appear in all their 
gn<itnefs*, and every oi>o who lias travelled 
through S^^in niutl be rentihle how high a 
tame he bc;k’-s^in that Country, when* not to 
admire him (as an ingenious author has oh- 
i^rved) is almoll a violence againti ChurcJi 
and State; ;tn enthuflafm t'upported not 
by the wild niinor or folly of a dav, 
but autborifed by men of undoubted taJle 
and knowledge, in the [nbft fsion. Almod 
.every court in Kuropc* iui.^ wilhi.'d to pof- 
.sefs tome paintijigs from his hand. Poland 
raifed and fiip})orte<l hii\i ,as l(>ng as it wa'< 
able to fupport itfelf; Rome aeknowledge< 
him ashergreatetl ornami>nt; Ruf ia, Najiles, 
Plorenee courted him; aud Spain lotrks on 
the ever-living rnouicinv'nts of hi*. de|Savted 
genius with all tlie ardour of h ligious ade- 
rati<.»u: troin ail theie honocs one niulp na- 
turally be- led to fuppofe ,hc was not of 
the nioft counn.on and ordin^Fy rank o.f 
mankind. 

■Iho following works were originally 
written in variou*.; languages, and a,s tjjc 
author could not bi* equ?d'v h'illiant and., 
correct in ail, loisie parts vviir.indoubtctlly 
be tbuirdmoifc excellent thah others. 1 h.e 
ityig and ck'§rncfs of tlic -fcntimeiits muli 
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tiuturally have fiiflfcrocl, hut’liowrver, thc> • 
iilcas ai)(l prolundilv of lijs knowledge in 
tiu* arj:s will always appear tlio fame. 

I !is papers wsre found very eonfufed, and 
alllioiigh they were n'gidalcd hyMhe* Jlt^han 
J’ldifor with the dcly'o <»f comH'-luefsj^c't 
in reducing tl)C u hole lo one ian^iage, an:l 
by apparent eonfulion it) ofh^ reipvTls, 
the ienh' h,^ hc-eu Icf^ in foipe jxirts \<;rv 
ohrc’ure, and tlie livlcand phrarc=:, in inuny* 
placH's, hav<' retviaiiw'tl inelegant. 

U I not i)i'cn niv v; eiliier to cor- 
reet the liyle, or athhtotlu' elegaiuaioi this 
\\(»r]<, fearing tiiat by protiiiing a forced 
or atfeelod improvement, I might have im- 
paired llu! original ideas of thb author, 
who never wrote any thing without well 
eor.liilering ^bat'he wrote, and whoj'ej^c- 
nuine renllinents will he of much more 
value than ail the anVidation ,of a brilliant 
Ityie,' in v.hitii, notwifliftanding, he will 
not ^)C f(Hir.d dt'iicieut where ids original 
langiiagi' apoears vtaba- im. i leave neitln r 
^he Iciitut' or abilities to afford me a hope 
of pro^lucing.a truly perfetd anip ('Irgant 
tranilation, but aa la'eful and jult one is 
. what 1 aim at, and in which I hope.' to be* 
fuccefsful. i have. endeavoured to ren Jet ‘ 
i the tlentimen'is of the author as plain an^' 
intelligible as ancl»as bo confer-" 

fes to have writtrn thi.fii.,woi^ for ArtiftSyf 
(who are tiotaft Literati} l.b ape I'jiayepurrv 
fued the moli j^chhiblc eix^wVfCHtiidfm 
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will therefore he done away, as my only 
views in the following tranflation were thofc 
of amufement, and thedefire of makingthe 
author better known to th^ Engli/h; and 
at the fame time 1 lament, that no one of 
fupt-rior ab'ilities has attempted it before 
me, to h;»i?c done hini all the jullice lie 
deferves: hVwvver, I truftthe following tran- 
flation will' be found to contain the ori- 
ginal ideas oi' the aWthor, and that it will 
convince every one of lys abilities as a wri- 
ter; and his famous piece in All-fouls Col- 
lege Oxford w'ill cv(^ be a fufficjent fpeci- 
men to give an idea of him as an artill.* 

* The Translator. 


^ The subjeft ofthis pie>ure is our Saviour in f lu*' g.ir- 
fien t it consists of two figuicsin the foreground, highly 
, finished, and be«ntlfully li. was ordered by a 

f tiemaa of that ColK.gct4\liijsI on his <r;«vo!s through 
inj out being liinilcid to the prjeo, ‘he, was obligeti lo 
ose a subjefl of few iigurcs. This gentleman rcl.ites 
'a singular ^anecdote ofMmgs, which will further show 
the profuiKfitr obf his knoiivledgc and discornrneni in t hinges 
of iifttiquitK^^Vhilst an csicemed Author, well know'n 
.ahd'valued in the Musical World.* was abroad collecting 
. .^^ateriajs for his History of Mtisiijp, he fpund at Florence 
;^an tancigiit''St^ of Apollo, with a bow and fiddle 
ibis, he considered, would be sullicicnt to 
the long contested point, w’ iicr or ji\ot the 
Aad known the consulted 

ascertaini the ’c^h^i'pnty if this stufuc 
of ^aod at last Mengs was de- 

r op5'jS<w^/wbo, Sir^ly as no had ex- 

l«)ioViirJng the cause of the iiuiuiryj 
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said there ^^s no douht but that the statue sva*^ 
of antiquity, but that th<; arms and fiddle bad been re ' 
centiy added This had been d<u>e with sucU ingenuity 
that "no one had discovered it before Mengs; but the 
truth of the same was not to ^ doubted. Mengs has 
done but few paintings for England except copies; one 
however he did tor Lord Cooper, another for Sir R. C. 
tioare, and a fe\v more fur other®, of whlv.*i 1 sh}n4 .yiv© 
a( coPvnt; and there arc»a few beautiful portraits and 
of his in France, whicli arc nut mcr ioned in thfe 
*i\i of ills Paint ing''. 
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